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PREFACE. 

The purpose of this volume is to supply a 
summary view of the Origin, History, Constitution 
Institutions, and Work of the Church of England, 
so arranged that the reader may easily find the 
information of which he is in search, to which end 
a copious index gives its aid. 

The compiler has to acknowledge his large 
obligations to the Year-Book of the Church of 
England for the facts of the Institutions and 
current work of the Church ; and begs to refer the 
reader to its volumes for fuller details of this part 
of the subject 
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NOTES ON THE CALENDAR. 

1. The Bomai) Calendar. — The second column of ihe 
Calendar gives the monlhs :tnd days according to liie revised 
Julian Calendar, which began in the year 45 B.C., and is so 
called after the name of Julius Cssar, who established its 
use in the Roman Empire. The month was divided into 
three parts by Calends (hence the name Calendar), Nones 
and Ides. The first day was called Calendje ; in all the 
other months the Nones fell on the seventh, and the Ides 
on the thirteenth day of the month ; but in March, May, 
July and October the Nones fell on the seventh, and the 
Ides on the fifteenth. They counted the days backwards ; 
thus, the first day was the Calends, but the next day was 
not the second of the Calends, but the sixth of the Nones. 
The day after the Nones was the eighth before the Ides, 
and so with the rest. The Roman Calendar was probably 
retained in the Church, because for many centuries it was 
used in dating formal public documents. The Romans dated 
their years from the era of the Foundation of the City (ad 
vrbe cendila, a.u.c). 

Our Christian era is according to the calculation of 
Dionysius Exiguus, who in 533 A.D. first introduced the 
system of writing the words anno domiiii with any Christian 
year of the Incarnation. The point of time which he as- 
signed to I anno damini was the year of Rome 754 ; but he 
made a mistake in his calculation. It was known that our 
Lord was born in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of 
Augustus ; Dionysius reckoned this twenty-eighth year from 
the year of Rome 727, the year in which the emperor took 
the name of Augustus, instead of reckoning the twenty- 
eighth year from the Battle of Actium, 723, on which the 
era of the Roman Emperor was anciently made to begin ; 
and thus Dionysius made a mistake of four years in his 
calculation. Our Lord was born four years earlier than his 
reckoning; that is to say, our Lord was l;orn four years 
before the year i anno domini ; or, in other words, the year 
I anno domirti is the fourth year of our Lord's life- The 
Christia.n era of Dionysius is said to have been generally 
adopted in England in the ninth century, for by a canon of 
the Council of Celchylh (27ih July, 3 16), it was ordained 
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that all bishops should date their acta from the year of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour. 

2. The Calculation Ot Easter.— The proper day for 
the celebration of the great Easter Festival was a subject 
of great dispute in the second century ; some churches 
celebrating it on the day of the Jewish Passover, the day 
of the full moon In the month Nisan, on whatever day 
of the week that might happen to fall, while others, if 
that day did not happen to fall on a Sunday, celebrated 
it on the following Sunday. Moreover, there was some 
difficulty, in the condition of astronomical science, in 
calculating beforehand on what day this movable festival, 
and the other festivals which depended upon it, would fall, 
la the fourth century Sulpicius Severus published a mode 
of calculating Easter which was accepted by all the churches, 
but it turned out to be erroneous. In the fifth century 
Victorius Aquilanus published a more correct cycle, which 
was adopted by the Western Churches of the Continent ; but 
the Celtic Churches in their isolation adhered to the old 
cycle. When the English and Saxonswere converted, partly 
by missionaries of the Celtic school, partly by missionaries 
from the continent, the disagreement of these two calcula- 
tions caused confusion, and inconvenience and disputation. 
At the Council of Whitby (see p. 40), A.D. 664, the Celtic 
Church of Northumbria and its daughter churches accepted 
the improved cycle of Victorinu; ; and it was accepted by 
the independent Welsh Churches about the beginning of the 
eighth century. 

3. The Gregorian Calendar.— The nexi great alteration 
in our Calendar was made in the eighteenth century. The 
fact that the year does not consist of exactly 365 days, but 
of 365 days and a quarter nearly, had introduced an error, 
which, by the accumulation of centuries, had mounted up to 
so much as eleven days. Pope Gregory ^III. established 
a new Era called after him the Gregorian Era, which a^in 
made the year of the Calendar begin with the astronomical 
year. England did not adopt the correction till the year 
1732, when, by Act of Pariiameni, the day after September 
2 was reckoned as September 14, and thus the year was as 
it were pushed forward eleven days to overtake the sun. 

At the same time it was ordered, in order to correct the 
error in future, that a whole day should be added to every 
fourth year by giving twenty-nine days to February. This 
slill left a slight error of excess, so that it was further 
enacted that the years 1800, 1900. 2100, 2200, 2300, and any 
other hundredth year of our Lord, except only every fourth 
hundredth year, whereof the year 2000 shall be the first, shall 
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be taken to be a common year of 365 days bnlj-. The old 
stjrte is called the Julian, the new style is callcil the 

Further, the method of computing the full moons used by 
the Church of England, according to which Easter was 
fixed, being erroneous, a calendar and new tables and rules 
for the finding of Easier were given, and il was enacted that 
they should supersede the old tables. As for the Hxed feast 
days, it was enacted that they should be kept on the same 
respective nominal days marked in the New Calendar 00 
which they were formerly kept and observed. (J.J. Bond's 
' Handy Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates,' Sic. 
London, 1875.) 

Another ch^ge was made by the same statute. For 400 
years previously, the civil and legal year had begun on the 
ajth of March. On January ist, 1753, the commencement 
of the year was transferred to that day. The Eastern 
Churches, including Russia, did not accept the New Style, 
and still continue to adhere to the Old Style or Julian 
Calendar. 

4. Saints' Daya.^At an early period the Church inserted 
days of Commemoration into its Calendar. The Lord's Day, 
Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost were universally observed 
in the earliest times. The Sacramentary of Gregory (590 
— 604) contains Collects for all the Apostles. To the 
general Christian festivals every great Church added days 
of commemoration of its own illustrious bishops, saints, 
martyrs, and worthies. The Calendar of the Saints com- 
isemorated by the English Church occurs in connection 
with the works of the Venerable Bede, and belongs at latest 
to the early part of the eighth century. The bishop of each 
diocese, or the Diocesan Council, probably determined what 
names should be thus " canonized." During the twelfth and 
following centuries this right was exercised by the Court of 
Ronie. Some changes in the list were made in the early 
days of the Reformation, in the reign of Henry VI 1 1. In the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VI., 1549 A.D., only the 
principal names in the Calendar of the Sarum Use were 
retained. Some minor changes were made in the Second 
*" ik of Edward VL, 1 552, and in subseiiuent revisions of 
Prayer-book. The list here given is taken, not from our 
lern printed Prayer-books, but from the authoritative 
. . , Book annexed to the Act of Uniformity which has 

Ltclybeen published by Her Majesty's printers, the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
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:HURCH of ENGLAND. 



Origin of the Church of England. — The Church of 
gland is that branch of the Church of Christ 

Lch exists in this country. In tracing it back to 
origin, we cannot stop anywhere till we come to 
great Feast of Pentecost, in the upper room in 
usalem, when the Holy Spirit came down upon 
: hundred and twenty disciples, and the Church 
^an to be. On that day " there were added to 
:iii about three thousand souls," "And the 
ird added to the Church daily those who were 
ing saved." 

VJe read in the Acts of the Apostles of the 
tension of the Church from Jerusalem and Judaea 
Samaria, Antioch, Greece and Rome. Embrac- 
r all races of men — Jews, Samaritans, Syrians, 
Seks, Romans ; and ail sorts and conditions of 
1, from the runaway slave, Onesimus, to "them 
-sesar's household," 

Ve see in the New Testament that the Christian 
Verts are organized into distinct societies, each 
h. its divinely authorized officers, its ceremonies 
Jtiitiation and fellowship, its faith "once for all 
i"vered to the saints," its privileges and graces, 
manners and customs. Each possessing all 
i^gs necessary to the complete organization of 
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a Church, and the full development of its spiritual 
life, yet all dependent for their spiritual life upon 
their organic union with Christ the Head, from 
whom the Holy Spirit passes continually by the 
joints and bands of their organization. Like the 
Sacred Vine with which Christ compared it, every 
blossom is furnished with all the organs necessary 
to produce its own bunch of ripe grapes, but all 
derive their sap from their union with the tree. 

When the Church was planted in Sritain. — In the 
latter part of the reign of Marcus Aurelius (who 
died 180 A.D.) a mission, consisting of Bishop 
Pothinus, the presbyter Irenaius (who was a pupil 
of Polycarp, who had been a pupil of St. John), 
and others, left Asia Minor, where St. John had 
spent the later years of his life, and, sailing along 
the Mediterranean, came to Marseilles ; thence 
sailed up the Rhone to the middle of Gaul ; and 
there, at the Roman city of Vienne, near Lyons, 
founded a church, and planted some daughter 
churches in the neighbourhood, but none further 
north than Lyons. 

In the Decian persecution about the year 250, 
a new wave of missionary zeal carried the Gospel 
and planted churches through the north of Gaul ; 
and all the evidence points to the probability that 
the unspent force of this movement carried mission- 
aries across the channel and planted the Church 
in Britain, which was then a province of the Roman 
empire. 



THE BRITISH PERIOD. 

The first historical fact in our church history 
is that at the Council which Constantine caused 
to be summoned at Aries in the year 314 there were 
present three bishops from firitaiu, Eborius of York, 
Restitutus of London, and Adelfius of (probably) 
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Caerleon, attended by a priest and a deacon. 
There was therefore at that date a church in 
Britain which was recognized by the churches 
of the continent as a branch of the Church of 
Christ. It had already spread as far north as 
York and as far west as Wales ; and from the 
fact that York, London, and Caerleon were the 
principal cities of the three civil divisions of the 
province of Britannia, we are inclined to infer .that 
these three bishops of the metropolitan cities were 
representatives of a more numerous body of bishops 
seated in other cities of the province. Bede's story 
of the martyrdom of St, Alban at Verulam, and of 
other victims of the Diocletian persecution (303) 
at Chester and other unnamed places, confirms 
the conjecture. From this time there is abundant 
evidence of the existence of a church in Britain ; 
the latest being the Synod on the Pelagian heresy 
at Verulam in 439, and again in 446, attended by 
some of the most distinguished theologians of the 
Gallic Church, 

The Extent of the Chuich in Britain. — It is difficult 
to determine how far the Church had succeeded in 
absorbing the people before the troubles broke out 
which led to the invasions of the Angles and 
Saxons, and the destruction of the Church in the 
eastern half of Britain. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
tells us of three archbishops presiding over the 
three provinces into which the southern part of the 
island was divided, and twenty-eight bishops in the 
principal cities, and would lead us to suppose that 
Christianity had at length become the religion of 
the people of the province of Britain generally, and 
that the old heathenism lingered only in the remote 
corners of the land. The legendary details with 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth has filled his pages 
give a fabulous air to all that he writes ; but Mr. 
Haddan says, "the general tenor of Geoffrey of 
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Monmouth's history (obvious fable apart) is in 
accordance with probability, so far as regards the 
fortunes and acts of the British Church ; its details 
are wholly untrustworthy." 



Frlncipal Events. 

We append the dates of some of the principal 
events of this period : — - 

55 and 54 B.C. — Julius CEsar invaded the island in two con- 
secutive years, and made the island known to the civilized ■ 
world, but did not conquer it. 

3ior32A.D. — The Church of Christ was founded on the 
great day of Pentecost 

96. — St. John the Apostle liberated from Patmos, took up 
his residence at Ephesus, and ruled the neighbouring 
churches of Asia Minor till his death at the end of the 
century. 

170 to 180. — Pothinus, Irenseus and others from Asia Minor, 
planted the Church at Vienne in Gaul. 

c. 250. — ^The Church was probably planted in Britain by 
missionaries from Gaul. 

303. — Martyrdom of St. Alban and others in the Diocletian 
persecution. 

306. — The Emperor Constantius died at York, and Con- 
stantine was elected Emperor. 

314. — Three British bishops were present at the Council of 
Aries. 

347. — British bishops were present at the Council of Sardica. 

360. — British bishops were present at the Council of 

397. — Ninian founded a church at Wiihem (he died 432) 

and converted the Picts of Galloway. 
414.— The Roman Empire abandoned the Province of Britain, 
429. — A Synod was held at Venilam on the Pelagian question. 

At the request of the British Church the Galilean Church 

sent Germanus, Bi=hop of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop 

of Troyes, to defend the Catholic faith. 
431. — About this year St. Patrick, a Romanised Briton by 

birth, went 10 Ireland. 
446.— Another Synod was held on the Pelagisn question, which 

was attended by Germanus of Auxerre, ind Severus, 

afterwards Bishop of Tr6ves. 
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THE SAXON TFRIOD. 

When the Romans, hard pressed by the Bar- 
barians who were forcinfj their way across the 
frontiers of the Rhine and Danube, abandoned 
the province of Britain to its fate, the Angles 
and Saxons who dwelt on the coasts about 
the mouth of the Elbe found their opportunity. 
They flocked over in .successive hordes, under 
independent leaders, landing on various points of 
the island, burnt the towns, exterminated the 
people, and took possession of the land. The 
period of conquest extended over about two hundred 
years (450 — 681), by the end of which the invaders 
had organized themselves into seven (or eight) 
independent kingdoms, covering the eastern half 
of the country. In this portion of the island the 
Church almost entirely disappeared, and the new 
inhabitants were heathens ; but the Church still 
existed in the western half of the island. The 
Britons held the invaders at bay for a time in 
Cumbria, extending from the Clyde to the Mersey, 
and in Wales and its border counties, and in 
"West Wales," including CornwaU, Devon, and 
part of Somerset. A great portion of these British 
territories was ultimately absorbed into the neigh- 
bouring English kingdoms, but not until the English 
had been converted, so that the native Christianity 
survived in them. 

The Italian Mission. — The conquest was not yet 
complete in the west when tlie east was already 
fettled and Christianized. Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, had married a Frank princess ; a bishop and 
tother ecclesiastics had accompanied her, and one 
fcf the old British churches at Canterbury had been 
■restored for their use, and a nucleus of evangeliza- 
tion thus established, when the arrival of Augustine 
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and a numerous band of missionaries sent by 
Gregory the Great from Rome hastened the process. 
Ethelbcrt, already predisposed to it, shortly em- 
braced Christianity with his people. McUitus was 
made bishop and sent into Essex, where he con- 
verted the king. Others were permitted, through 
Ethelbert's influence, to preach among the East 
Angles, but without success. Twenty-five years 
afterwards, another royal marriage of a heathen 
king with a Christian princess opened the way for 
Paulinus to accompany Ethelberga, daughter of 
Ethelbert of Kent, to the court of Edwin of North- 
umberland, where he succeeded in inducing the 
king to accept Christianity for himself and his 
people. But here the successes of Augustine's 
mission ended, and of these successes part was 
speedily lost. Eight years afterwards Edwin was 
slain, and Paulinus fled with his widow into Kent. 
In twelve years more the East Saxons relapsed 
and Mellitus withdrew. In Kent at the same time, 
the sons of Ethelbcrt having relapsed, and opposing 
themselves to the faith, the Augustinian bishops 
unanimously agreed to abandon the enterprise and 
return to their own country. A dream arrested 
their flight; they succeeded in establishing the 
faith firmly in Kent ; but the rest of England owed 
its Christianity to others. 

The Oeltio Misaion. — The British Church had 
declined Augustine's invitation to submit to his 
rule and to join him in converting their heathen 
conquerors, but the British Church had indiredtly 
a large share in the English conversion. In the 
fifth century the Irish saints are represented in 
their legendary lives as going to Britain, and 
especially to St. David, for their religious training. 
Finian, one of these Irish saints, after spending 
thirty years in Britain, chiefly in St, David's mon- 
astery, and having had the instructions of three 
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rtinent Welsh fathers, St Caradoc, St. David, and 
St. Gildas the historian, returned to Ireland "with 
sevrral of the religious Britons," whom IcgL-ndarj' 
story calls "the Twelve Apostles of Ireland," and 
there founded the great monastery of Clonard in 
Mcath, carrying with them the best traditions of 
the British Church. From Clonard, in the year 
563, went forth Columba, one of its most illustrious 
pupils, with twelve companions, and founded a 
monastery at lona. 

Oswald of Northumbria, when Edwin had slain 
his father and usurped his kingdom, fled to lona, 
and was there, with his companions in a sixteen 
years' exile, converted to the faith. When Oswald 
had reconquered his kingdom, and Paulinus had 
fled southward with slain Edwin's widow, he sent 
to lona for missionaries for his people. Aidan 
was sent, who founded a monastery at Lindisfarne, 
and made that the see of Northumbria, and the 
centre of missionary work throughout England. 
Not only the country north of the Hiimher was 
permanently evangelized by this Celtic mission ; 
but Mercia, i.e. the vast central kingdom, and the 
kingdom of the East Saxons, owed their Christianity 
to the missionaries of Lindisfarne. 

VarioDB UisBions. — The other kingdoms were in- 
debted to various churches : East Anglia was con- 
verted by Bishop Felix, a Burgundian, aided by 
Fursey, an Irish monk ; Wessex was converted by 
Birinus. a Genoese ; Sussex by Wilfrid the North- 
umbrian, and Agiibert, a Frank. The result was 
that each kingddm had its own bishop and its own 
church. 

The two schools from which these churches 
derived their teaching had some differences. The 
phurchcs which were founded by teachers from the 

intinent agreed in holding the customs general 
mong the continental Churches. But the Celtic 
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Churches, long isolated from intercourse with the 
more civilized continent, had traditions of their 
own. The differences were not indeed very im- 
portant^ — a different version of the Scriptures and 
a different Liturgy, some different customs in 
baptism and ordination, a different calculation of 
the time of keeping Easter, a different shape of the 
tonsure. But each held an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of its own traditions, and as a point 
of honour each was unwilling to yield to the other, 
and rivalries and jealousies threatened general 
discord. 

IJie Org^auization of the Chnrcli of England.— At 
length on the death of Dcusdcdit, Bishop of 
Canterbury, tlic kings who represented the two 
schools — Oswy of Northumbria and Egbert of 
Kent^agrced, with the consent of the Churches, 
to send a man, selected with general concurrence, 
to Rome for consecration, who, after learning the 
customs of the continental Churches, should return 
with the prestige of his Roman consecration, and 
regulate the affairs of the Church of England. 
Wighard, the man thus selected, died at Rome ; 
and with the concurrence of the English Churches 
the Bishop of Rome selected and sent Theodore, a 
Greek of Tarsus, in his place. 

Theodore, in 673, at a General Synod held at 
Heortfiord (Hertford), succeeded in inducing all 
the Churches to adopt the same customs, and to 
unite under the headship of Canterbnry. He set 
himself to divide the dioceses, not without some 
opposition, but within a fciv ycar.s after his death 
his plans were fully carried out, leaving the country 
divided into sixteen dioceses, all subject to Canter- 
bury, He also promoted the settlement of clergy 
in the several jiarishes, and was thus reputed to be 
the author of the parochial system, which was fully 
carried out long before the end of the Saxon period. 
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He also, with the help of Abbot Hadrian, estab- 
lished schools in which the Greek as well as the 
Latin languages and literature were taught, and 
I raised up a succession of great schukirs, " In a 
) single century England became known to Christen- 
I doni as a fountain of light, as a land of learned 
nen, of devout and unwearied niis^iions, of strong, 
rich, pious kings" (Bishop of Chester (Stubbs), 
' Const. Hist.,' vol. i.). 

The Province of York. — In 735 the Northumbrian 
king, Egbert, was the most powerful of the kings. 
Egbert, a member of the royal family, was Bishop 
of York. The schools of York and its library 
were famous throughout Christendom. Bede had 
recently published his ' Ecclesiastical History,' and 
made widely known Gregorj-'s scheme of a northern 
province. Canterbury raised no objection, and so 
it was arranged that Northumbria shuuld have the 
honour of a province, with York for its metropolitan 
see, and Hexham, Lindisfarne, and Withern for its 
suffragans. 

The Danes. — The invasions of the Danes in the 
ninth century destroyed the prosperity of England 
and its Church, In 871 Alfred succeeded to the 
throne, and by a succession of victories, cspecialiy 
that at Ethandune, S7S, limited the heathen to the 
north and middle of the country, and led them to 
embrace Christianity. 

Snnstan's Aeforms. — The chief feature of the latter 
part of the tenth century is the reforms of Dunstan 
(Bishop of Worcester, 958), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 960, and the great minister of Edgar. His 
endeavours to restore discipline to the monasteries 
by the introduction of the Benedictine rule, and to 
raise the character of the secular clergy by repress- 
ing disorders and encouraging education, are only 
apart of his labours for the revival of order and 
civilization in the kingdom, still suffering from the 
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consequences of the Danish Invasions. When a 
fresh series of Danish invasions occurred, England 
was not strong enough in arms to repel them ; but 
it was strong enough in religion and civilization to 
convert Canute, and bring about a peaceful division 
of the kingdom between Edmund Ironside and the 
Dane, with succession to the survivor. 

In the eleventh century there was a great de- 
velopment of English literature. England, unable 
to withstand the arms of Canute, yet at once 
Christianized and elevated him. The court of 
Edward the Confessor was an advance in cultiva- 
tion on that of his father. By the Confessor's 
partiality for foreigners England gained as well 
as lost. 

Summary. — From first to last the Saxon Church 
had special characteristics differing from the con- 
temporary continental Churches. It was pre- 
emincntlj' a National Church, with very little inter- 
course with the continent. Its origin had given a 
great prestige to the monastic institution ; it was 
remarkable for the number of its monasteries ; for 
the number of royal persons, especially ladies, who 
were the founders and first rulers of monasteries ; 
and for the number of its kings and nobles who 
resigned their offices and retired to religious houses. 
Its isolation kept it to a large extent free from the 
corruptions of the continental Churches. But 
these advantages had counterbalancing disadvan- 
tages ; its separation from the currents of thought 
which swept over the continental world left it 
backward ; its life grew sluggish ; Edward the 
Confessor's endeavour to infuse new life by filling 
important posts in State and Church with foreigners, 
only excited national feeling against them. There 
was a lack of vigour in the State, in spite of the 
enei^ of the great family of Godwin, and still 
more so in the Church. " The time was come for 
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Lanfranc and Austin, as well as for William anil 
Henry of Anjou" (Stubbs, 'Const. Hist.' I. 37S). 

Principal Events. 
£. 45a^ — The ConquestB of the Aug'lea, Saxone. and Jut«i 
twgan. The kingdom of Kent founded. From ihis dale 
to 326 the district south of Thames as far as the Avon, 
on the border of Wilts and Dorset, was conquered. 
516 lo 577. — The south-eastern sideof Britain was conquered. 
Stg.^Cerdic founded the kingdom of the West Saxons, 
which was extended by successive conquests to the 
present border of Wales by 655. 
547.— Ida founded the Northumbrian kingdom, but the 
Britons stiU disputed the possession of the country till 
the death of Csdwalla at the battle of Hcfenfelt, 635. 
The kingdom of Mercia, founded from Northumbria, 
did not extend over the middle of Britain till 636. and its 
conquest was still disputed by the Britons till the batlle 
L of Winwa^d, 656. 

K'563. — Columba founded lona. 

K Kentigem (St. Mungo) revived the decayed religion of 

\ the Cumbrian district in the latter part of the sixth and 

early pan of the seventh century. He died 611. 

596. — Auguatine with his monks landed in England ; 

in the following year he was consecrated at Aries by 

the bishops of Southern tiaul. Conversion of Kent by 

Augustine. 

604. — M ell ilus consecrated Bishop of the East Saxons. Justus 

consecrated Bishop of Rochester. 

607. — jEihelfrith, king of Northumbria, reduced Cumbria 10 

dependence. * 

m/^a?. — Conversion of Edwin of Northumbria by Paulinus. 

M Conversion of the East Anglians by the Burgundian 

P Felix. 

I A35. — Edwin of Northumbria killed by Ca;dwalla at HiEih- 
field, 637. Paulinus flees with the widowed Queen to 
Kent. Oswald defeated Csedwalla at the battle of 
Hefenfelt, and Oswald invites the monks of lona to 
send missionaries. Conversion of the WeslT Saxons by 
the Italian Bin n us. 
63S. — Aidan of lona founded Iiindiefame, and converted 

Ihe Northumbrians. 
653.— Peda, son of I'enda, King of the Mercians, converted 
in Nonhumbria. Siegeliert, king of the East Saxons, 
converted in Nonhumbria, and takes back Cedd, who 
vens the East Saxons. 
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655.— Conversion of Mercia b>' Ceadda (brother of Cedd) and 
others. About this time the West Saxon kingdom was 
extended to the border of Wales. 

664. — Conference at Whitby between the Celtic and con- 
tinental parties, on Easter, &c. King Oswy adopts the 
continental Easter. 

665. — On the death of Deiisdedit, the kings and churches 
concur in sending Wighard to Rome for consecration as 
archbishop. On his death the Bishop of Rome, at their 
request, selects Theodore of Tarsus, and consecrates him 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

G-J2- — Synod of Hartford, in which the Anglo-Saxon 
Churches unite into an Ecclesiastical Fiovince- 

63o.— Synod of Hiethfield (Bishop's Hatfield). The Synod 
declared its acceptance of " the true and orihodox faith 
as our Lord Jesus in the flesh 4eUvered the same to His 
disciples, and as it is delivered in the Creed of the holy 
Fathers (Nicene) and of all holy and universal Synods 
in general, and by the consent of all approved doctors of 
the Catholic Church "; and more particularly, " We have 
received the five holy and general Councils," &c. 

681. — Thcconversionof the South Saxons by Wilfrid of York. 

687. ^The Isle of Wight converted, which completes the 
evangelization of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 

690. — Willebrord of Northumbria and twelve compianions 
set out on a missionary enterprise to the continent, and 
are sent by Pepin to evangelize Frisia. 

716. — The monks of lona adopt the continental Easier, &c, 

719.— Winfred (St. Boniface), born at Crediloa, went forth 
to be the Apostle of Germany. 

732. — Glastonbury refounded by King Ina. 

731. — Bede's Ecclesiastical History closes with this year. He 
died 735. 

73;. — Tork made a metropolitan see, with the dioceses 
north of the Humber for its province. 

S30, — The Heptarchy united into one kingdom under 
Egbert. 

832.— The Danish pirates first spent the winter in England. 

870. — The heathen Danes plunder and bum the monasteries 
of Lindisfarne. Tynemouth, Whitby, Peterborough, 
Croyland, Ely, &c. Martyrdom of King Edmund. 

a?!.— Alfred the Gre.\t, King.— England overrun by the 
Danes, and Alfred in concealment. 

S78,— Alfred's victory at Ethandune ; the Danes are restricted 
to the cast of England, and embrace Christianity, 

J!S4.— The Danes defeated by Alfred ; half (he coimiry ceded 
to their rule on condition of being bapllfcd. 
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J the Norman pirates. 



91:. — Neustria (Normandy) ceded t 

Baptism of Duke Rollo. 
930,— Athelstax extends his dominion over the whole of 

Cornwall 
960.— Eduak.— Dunstaii, Archbishop of Canterbury. Revival 

of religion. 
1011. — The Danes^ take Canlcrbuo", and kill Archbishop- 

Elphege. 
ioi5. — The kingdom partitioned between Edmund and 

1049. — Hildebrand becomes the S5ul of the papal policy. 

1065. — Consecration of Westminster Abbjy. 

1066. — William I.— The Norman Conqueat. 

1070.— The Scottish Churches under the mfluenee of Queen 

»Ma:^atet (sister of Edgar Atheiing) adopt the customs 
I of the English Church. 
tai 
the 
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The Norman Conquest resulted in two impor- 
f'tant modifications : (i) in the relations between 
the English Church and the Churches of Western 
Christendom, and (2) between the Church and 
the State. Hitherto the Church of England had 
been autoc^phahns, i.e. while in full communion 
with the other Churches of the West it had been 
independent of them. In the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of England the dioceses had been 
grouped into two provinces: the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the metropolitan of the southern 
province, and the Archbishop of York of the 
northern province ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was also Primate of all England, and at one time 
exercised a Primacy also over tiie Churches of 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Isles adjacent, and was 
sometimes styled Patriarch ; he had no ecclesicis- 
tical superior. The Bishop of Rome had, since the 
days of the Carolingian emperors, been recognized 
as the Patriarch of continental Europe, but, as the 

■' Quoted, with some subsequent paragraphs, by permission, 
(om the 'Dictionary of tbe Church of England,' S.P.C.K. 
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authority of the Frank empire, so consequently 
that of the Bishop of Rome, had not extended over 
these Britannic Islands, 

Papal Patriarchate. — Just before the Conquest, 
however, under the influence of Hildebrand, the 
Bishops of Rome were extending their pretensions ; 
and the foreign ecclesiastics appointed by Edward 
the Confessor were not concerned to maintain the 
ancient independence of the English Church ; on 
the contrary, they were disposed, in their new 
character of English bishops, to continue to recc^- 
nize the allegiance to Rome in which, as continental 
ecclesiastics, they had been trained ; so that the 
ecclesiastical independence of England was already 
undermined when the Conquest placed William on 
the throne, and William placed Lanfranc in the 
Primacy, and king and archbishop recognized the 
patriarchate of Rome. It was this which opened 
the door to all the future encroachments of Rome 
upon the independent rights of the English Crown 
and the English Church. 

Eooleaiaatical Courts. — Hardly less important 
than the alteration in the relation of the Church of 
England to that of Rome was the alteration which 
William made in the relation of the State to the 
Church, by the separation of the Civil from the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. He prohibited the bishops 
from entertaining secular pleas, and the sheriffs 
from interfering with the proceedings which belong 
to the bishop. The result was to place the Church 
in a position of privilege, which largely conduced to 
the growth of its influence in the succeeding century, 
and which it retained until the Reformation. 

Eoyal Sapremacy. — Still, in his personal relations, 
both with the papacy and with the National Church, 
William took a clear and firm attitude, lietween 
the rival popes, Alexander and Benedict, he claimed 
the rigiit to recognize him in whose favour he should 
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lecide. He refused the claim to fealty made by 
Gregory VII. He prohibited any legate from 
exercising authority in England, or any appeal 
being made to Rome, without his license. He did 
not allow the National Church Councils to enact or 
prohibit anything but what had been first approved 
by himself; and he kept the nomination of the 
sees and great abbacies in his own hands. 

Bevival of UonaoMBm. — The Normans gave a 
new impulse to the monastic institution in England. 
The Revised Benedictine Orders of the continent 
had led to a great revival of learning and religion 
there. Lanfranc had been Abbot of the Norman 
abbey of Bee ; Anselm succeeded him at Bee, as 
afterwards in the see of Canterbury. William and 
Matilda had built two great abbeys at Caen. The 
king and his nobles founded many religious houses 
on their new English estates, and for a century or 
more after the Conquest this was the form in which 
the religious zeal of the wealthier classes showed 
itself, partly at the expense of the ancient Saxon 
endowments of parishes, which were in very many 
cases given to swell the revenues of the monks and 
nuns. The Normans introduced also a new and 
grander style of architecture, and filled the land 
not only with castles, but with great monasteries 

id stately churches of stone on a grander scale 

Lii the Saxon buildings. 

The Qnairel of Investiture. — The twelfth century 

marked by the strife between the Crown and the 
Mitre. First the quarrel of Investiture, between 
Anselm and Rufus and Henry I., the subject of 
which was whether the king or the pope should 
control the election of bishops. A compromise 
denied to the king the right of investiture by the 
dehvery of ring and staff Into the spiritual office, 
but reserved to him the right of admission by 
homage into the temporalities of the see. The 
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substantial victory remained with the king, for at 
first, by his influence with the chapters, and before 
long by a letter which accompanied th.G conge' dVlire, 
he retained the practical nomination. 

The ConBtitations of Clarendon. — The second 
quarrel was that between Henry II. and his arch- 
bishop, Becket, and the subject of it was the 
exemption which the clergy claimed from the 
jurisdiction of the royal courts. If it seems, on 
one hand, that the king was right in demanding 
jurisdiction over all men and in all causes within • 
his dominions, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the right to be judged in their own 
courts had been given to the clergy at the Con- 
quest ; and that in those days of tyranny and 
injustice the privilege was one which its possessors 
were prudent in seeking to retain. The murder of 
the archbishop, as the result of some hasty words 
of the king, created such a state of feeling that the 
king was obliged to yield, and the Church retained 
the privileges in dispute till the time of Henry VIII. 

The Barrender of King John.^The papacy obtained 
a complete victory in the next generation, when 
John surrendered his crown into the hands of Pan- 
dulf the legate, and received it again as the pope's 
liege man, bound to fealty and tribute. Yet in this 
reign Stephen Langton, at the head of the barons, 
wrung the great charter from John, and another 
charter which secured to the Church the right of 
canonical election. Henry III., accomplished but 
feeble, thought himself obliged to act upon his 
father's concessions to the pope, and allowed 
legates to ride over England in regal pomp, and 
plunder the Church of its treasures, and dispose of 
its benefices. 

The Beactioa. — The great event of this reign is 
the contest of the barons against the Crown for 
constitutional freedom. In all tiiese stru^les for 
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the liberties of the people the Church took a pro- 
minent and influential part. Archbishop Stephen 
I-angton had headed the confederacy of the nobles 
against John. St. Edmund of Canterbury was the 
-adviser of the banishment of the forcij^n favourites 
of Henry III. Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
the bosom friend and adviser of Simon de Mont- 
fort. After the king had fallen into the hands of 
the barons at the battle of Lewes, Berkstead. Bishop 
of Chichester, with Simon de Montfort and the Earl 
of Gloucester, were placed by the I'arUament of 
1254 at the head of the constitutional government, 
and St. Thomas of Cantilupe (the last canonized 
Englishman) was the Chancellor of this baronial 
regency. 

The thirteantli century was a great architectural 
period; and a new style, with pointed arches «nd a 
soaring upward tendency of lines, symbolized the 
lergy and grand aspirations of the life of the 
•s\od. This age was the age of civic life ; the age 
if the war of the barons and the prelates for consti- 
tutional government ; of the organization of civic 
life in guilds and corporations. The monastic in- 
stitution had culminated in the last age. The great 
buildings of this age were not castles and monas- 
teries, but cathedrals and churches. Nearly every 
one of the Norman cathedrals was in whole or in 
part rebuilt during this period on a grander scale. 
This marks the gradual recovery by the secular 
clergy of their place as the active ministers of 
religion among the people, while the monasteries 
had become great schools of learning and religion, 
great .and enterprising landlords. 1 his same thir- 
teenth century saw the foundation of the Orders of 
Friars, who spread so rapidly over Europe, and 
■effected for a time a revival of religion like that of 
which Wesley and Whitfield were the prime movers 
in a later age. 
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The great characteristic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the growth of the middle class into wealth 
and consideration, through the success of agricul- 
ture and commerce. The friars, after half a century 
of wonderful success, had begun to display the 
inherent faults of the system, and to fall into dis- 
repute, and men's thoughts were strongly turned in 
the direction of a general reform of the abuses of 
the Church. This feeling is represented in our 
Church history by the name of Wielif, its extreme 
representative, and by the wide spread of Lollard- 
ism after his death. The Crown took the steps within 
its province to force back the papacy from the en- 
croachments it had made upon the rights of the Crown 
and the liherties of the National Church ; and on the 
other hand it took steps to' regulate the relations of 
the (Sown to the National Church. The statute of 
Uortmaia in 1279, enforced by similar acts in tlie 
subsequent reign, forbade the further acquisition of 
landed property by the Church without the royal 
assent. The Parliaments of Edward I. and IT. 
repudiated the pope's claim to fealty. Edward I, 
compelled the clergy to pay taxes to the Crown by 
the threat of outlawry. Edward III., by the statute 
of Prorisors (1350), protected the rights of patrons 
of ecclesiastical benefices against the rapacity of 
the papal court. In 1353 the statute of Fremnnire 
forbade any papal bulls to be introduced into Eng- 
land without the king's assent, under pain of out- 
lawry, confiscation, and banishment. In 1367 the 
king refused to pay the arrears of tribute entailed 
by the surrender of King John ; and in 1399 the 
Parliament declared that "the Crown and realm of 
England had been in all time past so free, that 
neither pope nor any other outside the realm had a 
right to meddle therewith." 

In the fifteenth century the Wars of the Boau 
distracted the country, destroyed the old feudal 
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I ' houses, and greatly augmented the power of the 
Crown. The monasteries had perhaps ceased to 
confer benefit on the Church and realm propor- 
tioned to their wealth ; the friars, fallen from their 
first purity and usefulness, had sunk into disrepute, 
and diminished in numbers and influence ; the 
secular clergy were not distinguished for learning 
or zeal, and the state of religion was altogether 
languishing. 

The century was marked by efforts to effect 
a general reform of the Chorcti " in its head and 
members," but the councils at Pisa (1409), Con- 
stance (1414), Basle {1431), and Florence (1438) 
were frustrated by the intrigues of the papal court ; 
and on their failure, various nations took such 
measures of domestic reform as they could. The 
steps taken in England in this direction by the 
great Cardinal-minister. Wolsey, will find place 
more conveniently in the history of the Refor- 
mation. 

This Medieval Period includes the whole history 
of the organic connection of the Chnrch of England 
with the Boman See. It did not exist before the 
Norman Conquest. Then for the first time the 
Church of England put itself under the patriarchal 
authority of the See of Rome, stringently limited 
and defined. The Roman See encroached beyond 
these limits upon the liberties of the Church and 
Crown, and this encroachment reached its maxi- 
mum in the reigns of John and Henry III. Itwas 
resisted by the Edwards, and sharply curbed by 
the Statutes of Provision and Premunire. The 
history of its repudiation belongs to the Reformation 
period. 

The principal doctrinal cormpttons which were 
repudiated at the Reformation were introduced 
during this period. 

During all this period, from Lanfranc to Wolsey, 
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tlie Church supph'ed the sovereign with his chief 
advisers, and with many of his principal ministeiB \ 
for the administration of the government. 

Frincipal Events. 

(070.— William I.— A Synod at Winchester, presided over 
byitwu papal legates, depoaed Stigand from the arch- 
bishopric on various pretexts. Some other bishops were 
deposed on the ground that tlieir consecration by Stigand 
ivas invalid. 

1071. — Lanfranc consecrated archbishop. 

1073. — Hildebrand made pope as Gregory VI I. (died ioS$). 

1075. — At a Synod at London several sees ivere transferred 
to the principal towns in their dioceses. 

1087,— William II. 

1089. — Death of Lanfranc. The see kept 
king for nearly four years. 

J 093. — Anaelm consecrated archbishop, 

1095. — The First Crusade. Robert, Duke of Normandy, waa 
one of the Crusaders. Jerusalem taken July [5, 1099. 
The quarrel on the investiture of bishops occupied the 
latter part of this and beginning of the next year. 

iioa— Henry L 

'1 107. — Settlement at a Synod at London of the Bight of 
Investiture ; the king not to invest a bishop by the 
presentation of the staff and nng (which had the ap- 
pearance of conferring the office), hut the bishop to 
do homage for the temporalities. It was settled also 
that the bishop should be freely chosen by the chapter 
and the abbot by the convent, but in the presence of 
the king. 

1113.— St. Bernard founds the Cistercian Order. 

[147. — The Second Crusade. 

J 162. ^Thomas Bccket consecrated archbishop (on Trinity 
Sunday). Tlie Constitutions of Clarendon refused l^ 
Becket. The most important of them were : thai bene- 
ficed clergymen should not leave the realm without tbe 
king's leave ; that no tenant-in-chief of the king should be 
excommunicated without the king's knowledge ; that na 
villein should be ordained without his lord's consent ; 
that a criminous clerk should be tried by the king's 
court, and that the Church should not protect him from 
punishment. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical courts 
were to retain their jurisdiction subject to the right of 
the Curia Ke^is to decide what matters were properly 
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to be decided by ihcm. No appeal to Rome to be 
allowed without the permission of the Curia Ri-gis. 

1 170.^ Martyrdom of Becket, Dec. 29, 

J r8a— Richard I. 

J 189.— The Third Crusade. King Rich.ird one of the 
Crusaders. 

4198. — Innocent III. Pope (to 1216). Under him the pnpal 
pretensions reached their highest [wini. 

1199.— John. 

1205. — Stephen Langton forced by the pope Into the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in opposition to the king's 



J2o8. — The pope sought to coerce John into receiving 
Langton as archbishop by placing the kingdom under 
Interdict, which lasted for five years. 

1209. — The king, still resisting, was excomraunicaled by the 

1213.— The King of France having, on the pope's invitation, 
invaded England in order to dethrone Johit and seize the 
kingdom, John yielded and surrendered tlie kingdoms 
of England and Ireland to the pope as his suzerain. - 

1215, — June 15, John signed Magna Charta : "We have 
granted to God, and by this our present Charter have 
confirmed for us and our heirs for ever, that the Church 
of England shall be free and shall have her whole rights — 
and liberties inviolable." 

1216,— Henky III.— Death of Pope Innocent III. 

During the greater part of this reign the popes treated 
England as a vassal kingdom, and with the king's con- 
nivance infringed in many ways tlie liberties of the 
English Church ; sent legates a latere who held synods 
and made Constitutions (Canons) ; presented foreigners 
to benefices of all kinds, and exacted large sums of 
money from the clergy. At the same time the king and 
his foreign favourites were infringing the civil liberties 
of the nobles and people. Simon of Montfort at length 
roused the barons to open resistance, while Grosteie, 
Bishop of Lincoln,' headed the cletgy in opposition to 
the encroachments and exactions of the popes. 
i220and 1 224.^1 ntroduction of the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Friars into England. 

?. — Cardinal Otho sent to England as legate a Uitere ; 
held a synod which made a body of Constitutions. 
1348. — The Fottfth Crusade (till 1254) ; St. Louis of France 

its leader. England took do part in It. 
[273.^Edward I. — In this reign both in England and in the 
continental nations there was a powerful r 
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part of sovereigns and people against the prelensions of 
Rome, and the sovereigns hegan to assert their authority 
over their native Churches. 

1379.— The first Act of ISortmaiii (the dead hand) -was 
passed, making it illegal to give property to the Church 
without the king's permission, on the ground that land 
in the hands of the Church was no longer liable to the 
feudal dues. The Act was 13 Edw. c. 32 ; and was 
followed up by other amending Acts, 18 Edw. c. 3; 
20 Edw. in Stat. J., iii. ; 35 Edw. c. 36; 27 Edw. 
p. 131. 

1296.^Pope Boniface VIII., who pushed the claims of the 
independence of the Church to the highest point, issued 
a huW curia's /iTiVoj, forbidding the clergy to pay taxes to 
any layman. At the end of the year, when the king 
summoned a Parliament and asked for n grant. Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea declined, on the part of the clergy-, to 
make any'grant The king directed the Chief Justice to 
announce that since the cler^ refused to contribute to 
the expenses of the king's government, they were out- 
side the king's protection, were in short outlawed and 
at every man's mercy. The pope compromised by 
giving the English clergy leave to tax themselii'es and 
grant it to the king. 

[299. — Pope Boniface claimed Scotland as subject to the 
Roman See — the Scots had appealed to him for protection 
— and lorbade the king to invade them. 

1301. — The Parliament assembled at Lincoln replied that 
'' Scotland had never belonged to Rome, but bad been 
held to be a fee of the English crown. That the king 
is not obliged to own the jurisdiction of the Roman court 
with respect to that or any other temporal matter what- 
ever. That the king cannot suffer his rights to be called 
in question, nor would he send any Embassy on the 
subject, which would be to the lowering of the royal 
dignity, and subversion of the liberties, laws, and ancient 
customs of the country, which they were bound by oath 
to maintain, and were prepared to defend to the utmost 
of their power." 

1305.— The papacy was removed' to Avignon, where it con- 
tinued seventy years, under the influence of the kings of 

1307.— Edward II. 

1316. — The action of the Government in gradually restricting' 
the former liberties of the Church, called forth a pclilion 
to the king, setting forth the grievances and rights of the 
Church. The king's answer, redressing some grievances 
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and pa.ssing over other complaint;, is conuiitcd in the 

Statute called Articuli of Edw. II. c. I. 
1321, — The Statute of Fremunire was passed, furbjdding 

appeals to Rome. under penalty of forfeituic of goods and 

imprisonment at the king's pleasure. 
1324. — Adam de Orlton, Bishop of Hereford, being accused 

of high treason and brought before the King^s Ucnch, 

the Archbishops of Canterbury, Vorlc, and Dublin came 

into court with their crosses erected, and carried off the 

I bishop. The king seized his estates, but allowed him 
_ to remain in the custody of the Archbishop of Canter- 
I iniry, who afterwards made his peace with the king. It 
I is the first instance in England of a bishop brought to 
I trial in the temporal courts. 
(327.— Edward III. 
1344. — The king Issued a Proclamation against " Pro visors." 
(Thepopesassumed to provide for proteges by appointing 
them to bene6ces on the next vac;uicy, regardlcjs of the 
riglits of the lawful patrons. The persons thus nominated 
were called Provisors.) 
I348. — The plague called the Black Death swept away pro- 
bably more than half the population. 
t35a— The Statute of Frovisors passed, making it unlawful 
for the pope to act as above. The reason given is that 
"the kings in times past were wont to have the greatest 
part of their Council of prelates and clerks," and that the 
nomination of foreigners to so many benefices "un- 
furnished the council board." It was not at once effective, 
and was re-enacted subsequently. 
i3S3.^Another Statute of Premunire, forbidding to draw 
any out of the realm, on plea whereof the cognizance 
pertains to the King's Courts, or of things whereof judg- 
ments are given in the King's Courts, on pain of outlawry, 
forfeiture, and imprisonment at pleasure. 
1 362. — The publication of ' Piers Ploughman.' 
i367.^Since Edward III. caroe to the throne he had ceased 
to pay the annual tribute of 1000 marks which John had 
engaged to pay for himself and his successors. Being in- 
formed that the pope designed to call him lo Rome to 
answer for his default, he laid the matter before Parlia- 
ment, which unanimously replied that John had no power 
to bringthe kingdom under such servitude and subjection 
without the consent of Parliament, and that if the pope 
should attempt anything against the king by process, the 
king and all his subjects would resist with all their force. 
1 36S.— Archbishop Simon Langham having accepted the 
Cardinalate without the royal consent, the king seized 
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the tempornlitles of the see ; the archbishop resigned 
his see and went abroad. 

1371. — Parliament, under the influence of the baronial party, 
declared prelates unfit to hold offices of state. William 
of Wykeham, the Bishop of Winchester, who was Chan- 
cellor, and others, were dismissed for a short time : it was 
the only time from the Saxon conversion 10 the seven- 
teenth century that some of the principal offices of state 
were not held by clerics. 

1372.^ — Deathof Thurston, Archbishop of York. He published 
a Manual in English for the instruction of his diocese, 
being an exposition of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, 

1376. — Parliament drew up a complaint that "the pope's 
avarice was altogether without reason and bounds, and 
might justly be looked upon as the plague and bane of 
the nation." 

1377. — Richard IL About this time Wiolif began his 
career. In the fourteenth century the mind, not only of 
England but of Europe generally, was agitated by the 
rise of opinions adverse to the existing state of things 
both in Church and State. The movement was no 
doubt provoked by existing abuses in Church and 
Slate, and aimed at reformation. But sound objec- 
tions were mixed up with errors of a still more danger- 
ous nature, and schemes for the reform of abuses often 
took a shape which threatened destruction rather than 
reformation. In England the movement obtained the 
name of LoUardiem; it spread very widely among the 
people, and had its adherents in the higher classes. 
Wiclif was its most learned defender. John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and the baronial party used it in the 
political party strife of the time, seekmg to diminish the 
power and wealth of the Church. We see one wde of 
the movement in the rebellions of the Commons a^inst 
the abuses of the feudal system, and another side in the 
endeavours to obtain a reform of the Church "in head 
and members " by the Councils of Pisa, Constance, Basle 
and Florence. In England its high-water mark is seen 
in the formal petition of the House of Commons 10 
"disendow" the Church, and the high-water mark of 
resistance in the Act de heretico combiirendo. The Wars 
of the Roses turned men's thoughts into new channels, 
and LoUardisin as a political party died out ; but wefom 
its heretical opinions still surviving, and an unhappy 
fanatic brought to the stake for then) occaslonaUy down 
to the time of the Reformation, 
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1380.— Translation of the iiibk into English bv Widif, 

1381.— Wat Tylei's rebeUion. 

1383. — A council of bishops condemned Widifs doctrine. In 
the next year Wiclif appeared before the prelates at 
Oxford and gave e>:pIanations. He was dismissed and 
died soon afterwards. 

i*Qi i "^^^ three great statutes of Provisors, Mortmain, and 

i^Qi! f Premunirc were re-enacted and strengthened. 

1399.— Henry IV. 

1400-1. — The Statute dc hcretico comburendo, for the burning 
of heretics, passed. W. Sautre, a priest, suHered under 
it in 1401, Sir ]. Otdcastle in 1407, and a few others. 

J404. — In answer to au application for supplies, the Commons 
petitioned the king 10 confiscate the revenues of the 
Church, which, they represented, were sufficient to 
support 15 earls, I,Soa knights, 6,200 esquires, and 100 
hospitals. The king was averse to the revolutionary 
doctrines of the Lollards, and sought the support of the 

In this century the intrusions of Rome 
upon the liberties of" the Church 
were reduced within narrow and 
customary limits ; Lollardism 
died out. First the French wars, 
and then the civil wars, occupied 
the thoughis of men. Learning, 
religion, and morality gradually 
deteriorated. 



1413, — Henry V. 
1422.— Henry VI. 

461.— EOWARD IV. 

4S3. — Edward V. 

„ — KlCH.ARD III. 

1485.— Henrv VII. 



THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 

The Causes of the Reformation. — The nations of 
Europe had long cried out for a reform of the 
Church "in its head and in its members," i.e. not 
only in the corruptions of the Roman court, but 
in the abuses of the national ecclesiastical adminis- 
trations. Rome had been compelled, by the urgency 
of sovereigns and people, to summon the Councils 
of risa, Constance, Basle, and Florence, with a 
view to a general and thorough reform of these 
corruptions and abuses, but the skill of the court of 
Rome and the reluctance of the many influential 
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people who profited by the existing state of 
things had frustrated the efforts of the reforming 
councils. The sovereigns did what they could 
by the exercise of their own authority to mitigate 
some of the worst abuses in their several dominions, 
but the mass of them still remained. 

The Eevival of Learning. — Towards the end of 
the fifteenth century the feeling grew stronger in 
favour of reform, and reform of a more general and 
deeper character. The revival of the ancient learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome had given birth to a new 
spirit in the mind of Europe ; a disposition to 
throw off traditional habits of thought and action, 
to inquire boldly into everything, to assert indi- 
vidual freedom. A new cry arose, not only for the 
reform of administrative abuses, but for inquiry 
into the truth of doctrine, and the authority of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The persistent oppo- 
sition of the court of Rome to all reform led to 
the consideration of the question of asserting the 
independence of national Churches. Some of the 
princes of Germany broke with Rome. King 
Francis of France and Henry of England held out 
threats of doing it, and at length Henry carried out 
the threat. 

The English Reformation effected from within and 
by Legal Methoda.— No doubt the dissatisfaction of 
King Henry VHI. with the diplomatic vacillation 
and delay of the Roman court in dealing with the 
question of his divorce from Katharine of Arragon 
had its influence in determining the king to take 
the final step of breaking with Rome. And it 
might have been difficult for the Church of England 
to have recovered its freedom from the papal yoke 
without the concurrence of the State. But Henry, 
powerful and arbitrary as he was, could not have 
ventured upon such a step without the general 
concurrence of the Church and nation. 



_ of 
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This is the peculiar feature of the English Refor- 
mation as compared with the shape which the same 
general movement took in other countries : that 
while in France, for example, people tried to effect 
a reformation in spite of the authorities in Church 
and State, and were driven into forming a reformed 
body outside the ancient ecclesiastical organization, 
in England the authorities in Church and State 
undertook to effect the reformation ; and, acting 
together in a legal way, they succeeded in reform- 
ing the Church from within. Various steps of 
reform were proposed and discussed in the synods 
of the Church ; at the same time they were pro- 
posed and discussed in the Privy Council, and in 
Parliament ; the Church and the State working 
each in its own sphere, according to its proper 
legal forms, and in constitutional agreement. 

There was no Break of Continnity. — It is a popular 
error that the English Reformation was effected by 
turning out of the Church one set of men who held 
the old opinions, and bringing another set of men in 
who held the new opinions. It is the fact that not 
B single bishop or cletgj'man was turned out by 
■Henry VIII., or resigned, in consequence of the 
reforms then made. The men stayed where they 
were, but gradually changed their opinions. Neither 
is it true that this waS because they were unprin- 
cipled men who clung to their livings at the expense 
of their convictions ; they were educated and in- 

:Uigent men, who shared in the general movement 
if the age in favour of reform. In our own time 
we have seen a reforin of abuses and a change of 
opinions and practices in the Church, which ought 
to help us to understand what took place at the 
Reformation. The condition of the Church now 

wonderfully different from what it was fifty years 
the change has not been brought about by 
ig one set of men out and bringing another 
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set in, but by the gradual growth of opinion in the 
existing men. And just as in our time these changes 
have been chiefly introduced by the clergy them- 
selves, so in that time the clergy were the leaders 
in the reform. While opinions were maturing, and 
before any actual steps were taken, it was the Dean 
of St. Paul's (Colet), preaching before the Convo- 
cation of the Clei^y, who sounded the first clear 
trumpet note of the coming reform. The College 
of Augustinian Friars at Cambridge was the head- 
quarters of the early stage of the reform movement. 
The chiefs of the reform movement were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Cratimer) and the Bishop of 
London (Ridley) ; and the most popular preacher 
of the Reformation, who had the honour to share 
with them the death of martyrdom, when the 
sovereign tried to turn back on the Reformation, 
was Latimer, bred a friar, and made a bishop by 
Henry VIIL during the progress of the reform 
movement. Perhaps the most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the absence of violence in the transition 
is that in forming new sees, by turning some of 
the old monasteries into the new cathedrals, in 
several cases the old abbot was consecrated as the 
new bishop, or the new dean, and some of the best 
of his monks were taken for the prebendaries of 
the reformed institution. 

The Four Stag es of the Reform. — The Reformation 
was not done at a stroke ; it was a gradual growth 
which occupied near fifty years, and divides itself 
naturally into four different periods, which are 
defined by the four reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and are strongly marked 
by different characteristics. 

I. In the time of Henry VIII. the motive of the 
English Reformers was to return as far as possible 
to the constitution, doctrine, and discipline of the 
early Church.as set forth in the Scriptures, the first 
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Bar general councils of the undivided Church, and 
the ancient Fathers, It was an independent move- 
ment on the part of the bishops and theologians 
of the English Church, though not uninfluenced 
by the contemporary publications of Krasmus and 
Luther, and was effected by the joint action of the 
Convocations and Parliament. 

2. Under Edward VI., or rather under the 
authority of the puritanical Protector, the course 
of the Reformation in England fell under the 
influence of the foreign ultra-reformers Calvin and 
Zwingle, and was hastening too far in the direction 
of the Genevan model. It was the fear of this 
which reconciled many to — 

3. The reaction of Mary's reign back again 
towards Rome, and — 

4. On the accession of Elizabeth made many of 
the bishops and dignified clergy cling to the re- 
established connection with the rest ofChristendom, 
as a safeguard against the recurrence of extreme 
changes. The abhorrence of the tortures and 
burnings of Mary's reign, however, had set the 
hearts of the people vehemently against any recon- 
ciliation with Rome; the great mass of the clergy 
and the people stood firm to the Reformation ; 
and the wisdom of Elizabeth and her advisers, 
Cecil and Parker, finally established the Church 
on its present safe and moderate basis. 

The Four Spheres of Reform.— We may con- 
veniently arrange the reforms into four classes, i. 
The resumption of the independence of the Church 
of England. 2. The administrative reforms. 3. 
The alteration of the relations of the Church of 
England to the Crown. 4. The reform of doctrines 
and superstitious practices. 

I. The Breach with Home. — The authority of 
the pope had been reduced again within very 
narrow limits for nearly two centuries before the 
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Reformation. It chiefly consisted at that time in 
the " confirmation " of the election of bishops, and 
the taking of large fees from them for so doing ; 
the enforcement of firstfruits and tenths from the 
clergy ; the granting of licences and dispensations, 
e.g. for marriage within the forbidden degrees ; the 
papal jurisdiction was almost entirely reduced to 
that of a Court of Appeal in matrimonial and 
testamentary causes. The patriarchal authority 
had ceased to confer any benefit on the Churcli 
and nation : it was a pretext for the exaction of 
very large sums of money from the kingdom ; and 
the Convocation of the Clergy in Archbishop War- 
ham's time, 1533 (he came immediately before 
Cranmer), took the initiative by petitioning the 
king to try to negotiate with the pope for a 
reduction of his exactions from the clergy, and if 
unsuccessful to break with him altogether. The 
breach was effecled in a regular legal way : the 
Convocations passed a resolution that " the Bishop 
of Rome had by God's Word no more authority in 
this kingdom than any other foreign bishop," and 
the Parliament passed an Act to prevent further 
payments to the pope, and to dispense with the 
pope's confirmation of bishops ; another Act for- 
bidding appeals from the English Ecclesiastical 
Courts to Rome ; and the work was done. 

2. The Administrative Reforms. — Of these the 
most far-reaching was the sweeping away of whole 
classes of the clergy. The mediieval clergy consisted 
of the monks ; the friars ; the bishops and beneficed 
clergy ; and a crowd of chantry priests and chap- 
lains who had grown up in later times. The 
Reformation made a clean sweep of three classes 
out of the four. First an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for the suppression of the smaller religious 
houses, viz. those whose income was less than ;^200 
a year. This included all the friaries and a large 
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number of small monasteries and miiincries. Then 
the king attacked the larger monasteries one by 
one. He laid down, to begin with, the doctrine 
that the existing abbots and monks were not merely 
life tenants, but that they had a right to dispose of 
the property as if they held it in fee simple. Then 
he sent commissioners to treat with the communi- 
ties ; and by means of threats and bribes he 
induced the greater number to surrender their 
houses to the Crown. ' Some were concerned in 
the rebellion in the north ; some were found guilty 
of treason on one pretext and another, and were 
got rid of by help of the hangman ; one or two 
were turned out by simple force ; then the king 
assumed that the property of these monasteries was 
forfeited to the Crown, and took possession of it 
accordingly. Towards the end of his reign and the 
beginning of his son's, the hospitals, chantries, and 
guilds were also by Act of Parliament granted to 
the Crown, and a network of charitable institutions 
spread over the country was thus destroyed. 

3. The new BeUtiaaa between the Church and the 
Crown. — In Saxon times the Church and State in 
England had worked together in friendly and inti- 
mate alliance, without any attempt to make a dis- 
tinction and separation between their respective 
spheres of action. William the Conqueror intro- 
duced a more scientific arrangement, by limiting 
the civil magistrate to secular matters, and leaving 
ecclesiastical persons and cases to the rule of the 
bishop. This abandoned to the prelates a vast 
authority, It was the fashion of the times. There 
were all sorts of separate jurisdictions. Every 
baron exercised rule over his dependents, ever>- 
corporate borough over its inhabitants, and so 
William gave the bishops jurisdiction ever all their 
(derics — down to the lowest of the minor orders ; 
Band in all causes in which a clergyman was one of 
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the parties ; and over all spiritual causes, which 
included causes matrimonial and testamentary. 

It had been the policy of Heniy 11. to bring these 
separate jurisdictions under the authority of the 
Crown ; and the attempt to diminish these liberties 
of the Church had been the cause of the quarrel 
between that king and Archbishop Becket. 

Now, Henry VIH. resolved to accomplish that 
in which Henry II. had failed. It was accomplished 
by an act of outrageous tyranny, under the form of 
law. Wolsey, years before, with the king's consent 
had obtained po^i'er from the pope as legate a latere 
to call a synod of the whole Church of Englandi 
with a view to measures of reform. The clergy 
obeyed his summons, but did not like the proceed- 
ing, and ultimately nothing came of it, and the 
synod was dismissed. Now, Henry ordered his 
attorney-general to file a bill against the whole 
body of the clergy for having committed a breach 
of the Act of Premunire in having attended that 
synod, and made it known to them that unless they 
came to terms with him he would leave them to 
the mercy of the law. Under this compulsion the 
clergy submitted to pay an enormous fine, and to 
surrender their constitutional liberties into the- 
king's hands, as will appear more in detail in the 
account of the Acts of Convocation and of Parlia- 
ment by which the surrender was legally effected 
(see pp. 6i — 63). 

4. The doctrinal errors and saperstitioue prao- 
tices which were corrected at this time had nearly 
all arisen since the Norman Conquest. They were 
such as the cullus of the B. Virgin Mary, the 
theory of transubstantiation, the practice of com- 
munion in one kind, the theory of purgatory, and 
the consequent abuses of masses for the dead and 
pardons, the worship of saints, with the superstitions 
of pilgrimages and relic worship, the abuse of pen- 
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ance, and others. These were dealt with partly by 
the revision of the services and offices of the Church, 
partly by the publication of authoritative books of 
instruction, as, 'The Necessary Doctrine and Erudi- 
tion of a Christian Man ' ; partly by the putting 
forth of Articles of Religion. 

The following are the principal steps in the 
Reformation, in their chronological order. 

H Principal Events. 

151 1. — Dean Colct's sermon before Convocation, on the need 
of reform. 

i5i6.^A revised breviaryis5ued,cxpurgated from all mention 
of the Bishop of Rome and of saints not mentioned in 
Holy Scripture. 

1523. — Wolsey, wiih the king's licence, summons a. Legatine 
Council for the reformation of the Church. 

1525.— Tyndale's translation of the New Testament published 
at Cologne. 

1529, — Wolsey's disgrace and death. Sir Thomas More 
appointeti Chancellor. In his speech at the opening of 
Parliamcnl he mentions the need of ecclesiastical reform. 

1 531, — The clergy, threatened by the king with the penalties of 
Preoiunire, make submission. By an Act of both Con- 
vocations they make a grant of money to the king, and 
acknowledge the king to be "supreme head of the 
Church of England, so far as is allowed by the law of 
Christ." The title Head of the Church was iirst intro- 
duced, it is said by the king's desire, into the preamble 
of this Act of the southern Convocation, which voted the 
fine demanded by the king as a condition of his pardon 
of the Premunire. The words first used were, ''of the 
English Church and clergy, of which the king alone is 
protector and supreme head." Both houses of Convoca- 
tion declined to accept the words, and the king gave 
way so far as to consent to the insertion of the saving 
words, "the king alone ii/Ur God is protector." The 
Convocation still refused to accept a phrase so liable to he 
misinterpreted, and the further alteration was suggested 
on the part of the king, " of the English Church and 
clergy, whereof we recognize his majesty as the sole 
protector, the only and supreme governor, and even, so 
far as the law of Christ will allow, the supreme head," and 
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in that form it was passed. The Convocation of \'oA 
assented to the phrase unwillingly, and with a protest In 
Tunsial, Bishop of Durham, who presided, in the vacancr 
of the see of York, (See ' Did. of Ch. of Eng.,' undw 
Roya! Supremacy.) 

1532. — The bishops and clergy in Convocation pclilion ibe 
king for an Act of Parliament to discontinue the p3j- 
ment of Annates to the pope, and for a commutation of 
the firstfruits, suggesting that if the pope refuse^ 
England should withdraw from the Roman obedience 
An Act against Annates (23 Hen. VIII. c. ao) was 
accordingly passed, with power to the king to hold ■ 
back in prospect of a compromise with the pope. [It 
came into operation two years afterwards.] 

ABillofCompliuiits was presented by the Cotmnoiu 
(probably at the instigation of the king) against tfac 
ahuses of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; the chief coinplaiDt 
being the making of canons without royal or lay assenl- 
The Convocation's answer to the bill was declared ti- 
sufficient. Three propositions, known as the Submis- 
■ion of the Clergy, were assented to by ConvocatioD : 
1. Convocation only to assemble by the kinz's 
mand, and no canons to be valid without toe 
assent. 2. A reform of the canon la* 
taken by a Royal Commission of the bishops and (bblT* 
two others. 3. The ancient laws of the Cbuich Mt 
inconsistent with the laws of God and of the ki^ W 
stand good, with the king's assent and authority. 

'S33-— An Act was passed (24 Hen. VIII. c. 13) for UtST*- 
atraint of appealBto Rome. It enacts that oeitbcrtlw 
sovereign nor the subjects of this realm shall ever ihoe- 
after sue to the pope for licences, dispensations, &c->4f 
any other instruments or writings of what kind socrti 
for any cause whatever. That such dispensations, ftai' 
ties, &c., shall be henceforth granted to the soverdgn 
and his subjects by the Archbishop of Canterbury, pf^ 
vided nothing shall be granted that is repugnant to die 
lawofCod, or has not been customarily granted fonnalf 
by the Bishop of Rome. The 19th clause is importalll-. 
" Provided alurays that this Act nor any thing or tbinti 
therein contained shall be hereafter interpreted or ex- 
pounded, that your grace, your nobles and subjtCH 
intend by the same to decline or vary from the caup^ 
gallon of Christ's Church, or any things concerning the 
very articles of the Catholic faith of Cbristendoni, or 
in any other things declared by Holy Scripture and the 
Word of God necessary for your and their sal) ' 
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n-enient to repress vice, and for good conservation o 

this realm in peace, unity and tranquiUily. from ripine 

a.nd spoil, ensuing much the old ancient customs of this 

realm in that behalf; not wanting lo seek for any relief, 

■ sucrours or remedies for any worldly things or human 

' vs, in any cause of necessity, but within this realm, at 

; hands of your highness, your heirs and successors, 

ings of this realm, which have and ought t« have 

. imperial power and authority in the same, and not 

^liged in any worldly causes to any other superior." 

iThe subsequent Act of Submission gave a final appeal 

D the king in Chancery.] 

On the death of Warham (1533) Crarmer was made 
rchblshop. 

March 30: the archbishop pronounced sentence that 
he king's marriage with Katharine had been null and 
^oid from the beginning. 

The king married Anne Boleyn. 
534. — The Convocation of Canterbury (March ii) rind of 
York (May 5) formally declared that ''the Bishop of 
Borne hath no greater jurisdiction conferred on 
lum by God in this kingdom of Eng-land than any- 
other bishop." This was signed by the clergy and by 
the monks generalli'. 

An Act for the Submission of the Clergy (35 Hen. 
VIII. c. 19) was passed, embodying the submission 
aheady made by Convocation in 1532. 

The Act further enacted that all cano 
which were in force at the time it wa 
continue in force (provided they did ni 
■^ws of the re:ilm or the king's prerogat 
^■^slation abolished them. [That further legislat 
Hfiever took place, and consequently the ancient canon 
^^^w of the Church of England still holds good where it 
IS not contrary to the statute law, and does not interfere 
with the rights of the Crown.] 

The power to appoint these Commissioners was re- 
newed by 27 Hen. VIII. c. 15, and again in 1544, but 
was not acted upon. In the reign of Edward VI., 1551, 
Commissioners were approinlcd, and they drew up the 
Reformatio Le^vt Ecdesiaslicarum ; but this was never 
legalized. 

, — The Annates Act made in 1532 (23 Hen. VIII. c, 
to) was proclaimed and supplemented by another 
Ibfi Hen. VIII. c. 2i), which again was confirmed in 
K36 (by 38'Hen. VIII. c. 16), which abolished alt 
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obligatory payments to the pope, and at the same tir 
defined the mode in which bishops were hereafter to 
made without confirmation by the pope. It enact 
that no person thenceforward should be presented •-? 
the Bishop of Rome, nor apply for bulls from hi«;^ 
That the king may grant to the chapter a Hcence to 
elect, with a letter missive containing the name of tbe 
person to be elected. That if the chapter should refuse 
oi; delay beyond twelve days Co elect the person named, 
and if the bishops should refuse to consecrate within 
twenty days, they shall incur the penalties of the Statutes 
of Provision and Premunire. [This is the statute under j 
which bishops arc still elected. The licence to elect was 
abolished by i Edw. VI. c. 2, and both the Act of j 
Henry and that of Edward repealed by i Mary, c. 2, and I 
I Phil, and Mary, c. 8, but tliat of Henry was revived 1 
by I Elii. 1.] I 

The Act of Supremacy fi6 Hen. VIII. c. i) gave I 
a Parliamentary sanction to the acknowledgment which 
the clergy itv Convocation had made of the royal supre- 
macy. The Act recites that, " Albeit the king's majesty 
justly and rightly Is and ought to be the supreme head 
of the Church of England, and so is recognized by the 
clergy of this realm in their Convocation" [therefore the 
title is asserted in the Act in the sense which the limita- 
tions assigned to it in Convocation], "yet nevertheless for 
corroboration and confirmation thereof, and for increase j 
of virtue in Christ's religion within this realm of Eng- J 
land, and to repress and extirpate errors, heresies and I 
other enormities and abuses heretofore used in the I 
same ; be it enacted by authority of this present Parlia- 1 
ment, that the king, our sovereign lord, his heirs and 
successors, kings of this realm, shall he taken, accepted 
and reputed tbe only supreme Head on earth of the 
Church of England called AngUcnna Ecdcsia, and shall 
have and enjoy, annexed and united to the imperial 
crown of this realm, as well tbe title and style thereof as 
all the honours and dignities, pre-eminences, jurisdic- 
tions, authorities, immunities, profits and commodities 
to the said dignity belonging and appertaining; and that 
our said sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings 
of this realm, shall have full power and authority to 
visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain 
and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, contempts 
and enormities, whatsoever they be, which by any manner 
of spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought or may law- 
fully be reformed— most to the pleasure of Almighty 
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Jod, the increase of virtue in Christ's religion, and for 
the conservation of the peace, unity and tranqQillity of 
this realni^any usage, custom, foreign Liws, foreign 
authority, prescriptions, or any other thing or things to 
the contrary hereof notwithstanding." 

In the same year an Act (36 Hen. VIII. c. 13) was 
passed, which made it high treason "to imagine, invent, 
practise, or attempt any bodily harm to be done to the 
king's most royal person, the queen's, or (heir heirs 
apparent, or 10 deprive them or any of them of the 
dignity, title, or name of their royal estates," &c. Under 
this Act More and Fisher and many others sutfered, 
who objected to the extravagant interpretation which 
vas put upon the new title of Supreme Hi;ad of the 
Church. [This Act was repealed immediately on the 
accession of his son by 1 Edward VI. c. 12.] 

Convocation addressed the king in f.ivour of a new 
translation of the Bible, and Croniner put the work into 
the hands of the bishops. 
535. — Coverdale's translation of the Bible printed. 

Fisher, Bishop of WinchfSter, and Sir Thomas More 
executed, 
535-^-— An Act of I'arliament (27 Hen. VIII. c. 28) for 
the suppression of the smaller religiouB houses, put 
all under the value of ^200 a year into the hands of 
the king. This involved the suppression of all the 

536. — Cromwell, as Vicar- General and Vicegerent [i.e. wield- 
ing the royal supremacy), orders the Bible to be placed 
in churches for common use. 

Convocation agrees lo Ten Articles of Beligion. 
'The Institution [('. e. Instruction] of a Christian Man,' 
a popular exposition of reformed doctrine, published. 
537.— A final statute (28 Hen. VIII. c. 10) was passed 
against the pope's authority, supplementary to all the 
former Acts. 

Matthew's Bible published. 
539. — Thereaetionary Act of Six Articles passed. i.Tran- 
substantiation affirmed. 2. Communion in both kinds 
declared necessary. 3. Priests not to marry. 4. Vows 
of celibacy to be kept. 5. Private masses approved. 
6. Auricular confession necessary. 

Cranmer's Bible published. 

The pope's Bull of Interdict and Excommunication 
published. 
1 540. — The second Act of Bissolution of the religioua 
lionaes (31 Hen. VIII, c. 13) gave a "Parliamentary 
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title" to I'le estates of the greater monasteries which the^ 
king had seized during the last two years. 

To facilitate the a.cceptani:e of this Bill, a previous 
Bill had been presented and passed (31 Hen. VIII. 
c. 9) empowering the king to create new bishoprics b^ 
his letters patent. He talked of founding eighteen aevr 
sees ; in the end he only founded six. 

1542. — ^Convocation ordered the Lessons to be read in 
English, and appointed a commission for the revision of 
the Service-books, 

1543-4.— The Litany revised, translated into English, and 
ordered to be used in public worship. 

IS4S-6.— An Act (37 Henry VIII. c. 4) placed the endow- 
ments of the universities, of all colleges of priests, and 
all the chantries and guilds, at the mercy of the king ; 
commissioners were appointed to visit them, but the 
king's death, January 28, 1547 (in the 56th year of his 
age and the 38th of his reign), arrested their action. 

1547. — Accession of Edward VI, 

Kicst Book of Homilies put forth. 

An Act (I Edw. VI. c. 12) repealing all Acts which 
had made anything treason in the late reign which was 
not before, and the Act of Six Articles, and the authority 
given to the king's proclamations, and the Acts against 
Lollards. 

An Act (1 Edw. VL C. 1} for Communion in both 



by the king's letters, and thereupon be consecrated. It 
also enacts that since all spiritual and temporal jurisdic- 
tion is derived from the kmg, summonses and citations 
in most ecclesiastical causes shall run in the king"-; name 

1 Edw. VI. c. 12 made it treason to atlirm thai the 
king is not Supreme Head on earth of the Cbuicfa of 
England. 

Cranmer, and probably other bishops, renewed iheir 
commissions for the esercise of ordinary jurisdiction, 
thus re-acknowledging the king as the source of such 
jurisdiction. 

An Act gave the king al! the chantries not seiied by 
the late king, in spite of Cranmcr's pleading far them. to 
improve the state of the clergy. 

All laws and canons .igainsilhe mntri.igc of the clergy 
annulled. 
154B. — Sonic ancient customs, considered su[iei 
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The English "form of Conmi union," drawn up by 
' Cranmer, appended 10 the Latin Mass, came into use, 
Cranmer put finh a Larger Catechism (iranslaied 
from the Latin of Justus Jon.ia). 
1549.— The First Beformed Prayer-book (confirmed 2 
and 3 Edw. VI. c. i). 

An Act (2 and 3 Edw. VI, c. 21) repealed laws 
against the marriage of the clergy, and again [5 and 6 
Edw. VI. c. 12). 
[550, — The Reformed Ordinal completed. 
1552.— The Second Prayer-book issued (5 and 6 Edw. VI. 

CI). 

The Pratector Somerset executed ; Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, took his place. 

Convocation was sitting more or less continuously 
with Parliament, and the clergy must be taken as a rule 
to have been accessories in the above legislation. 
553-— Seizure of Church goods' to the king's use. 

Bishops began to be nominated by the king's letters 
patent during their natural life or good behaviour, to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and perform all the 
other p.irts of the episcopal function that by the word of 
God were committed to tiishops, and this they were to 
do in the king's name and by his authority. These 
patents were in effect presentations by the royal piiiron 
to bishoprics, with power to eject for il!-behaviour. 

Forty-tvD Articles of Baligiou issued. 

Queen Mary suc:^eed3. 

Gardner, Bishop of Winchester, made Lord Chan- 
cellor and Minisier. Cranmer, Ridley, and Laiimer sent 
to the Tower ; many of the reformers fled. 

A packed Parliament repealed the divorce of tlie 
queen's mother, and repealed all the Liws made in King 
Edward's reign relating to religion. The services of the 
Church were ordered to be those commonly used in the 
(St year of Henry VIII. 

L The Archhishup of York, Biahnps of St. David's, 
^Kitet, and Bristol, deprived for marriage. 
■ Bishops of Lincoln, Glou zest er, and Hereford, con- 
_ecraied under Edward Vi.'s letters paient, dismissed 
for ill-behaviour. Ridley of London, Poynet of Win- 
chester, and Scory of Chichester, removed as intruders 
to make way for the bishops still living who had been 
deprived by Edward VI. 

Scory, Bishop of Chichester, at first renounced his 
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wife, and did penance, but soon fled over sea. Barlow 
resigned Bath and Wells. Sixteen new bishops ina<le. 
1554. — A new Parliament. Convocation also summoned; de- 
puted a Commission to Oxford to argue with Cranmer. 
Ridley, and Latimer. Condemned Ihem as faeretics. 

Murriagc of the queen with Philip of Spain in Jijy. 

The bishops visited their dioceses. Some of dK 
clergy were deprived for being married. 

A third packed Parliament, 

Pole enters England as legate, November 24. 

Both Houses of Parliament, by address to the qneeo, 
asked for reconciliation to the see of Rome. Pole gate 
the whole nation a plenary absolution. Parliament, by 
an Act (i and z Phil, and Mary, c. 8), repiealed all Acs 
since 20 Hen. Vlll. against the pope's authority; bol 
the present possessors of Church lands were secured 
Pole, a learned, accomplished, and spiritual man, uiti 
to effect a reformation of the clergy ; declined to alto* 
Jesuits in England. 
1555. — Perseciilioii began: Rogers, Hooper, Hidley, X^ti- 
mer and others burnt ; in all, In this year, 6?, of whoa 
4 bishops and 13 priesis, 
1556.— Cranmer burnt, and others this year, to the numlMr 

of 79. Pole made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
*SS7-~'lh''''y-n'"s burnt this ye.ir, making total in llM 
queen's reign of 277 burnt, besides those who weie 
punished by imprisonment, confiscation, and finet; 
among them 5 bishops, 21 cle:^'men, 8 lay gentlcma, 
84 tradesmen, 100 husbandmen, ' ' ' 

S5 women, and 4 children.' 

Death of the queen, Nov. 17 
following day. 
1558.— November 17: accession of Qi 

legislation of the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary HMf 
be regarded as in a sense parenthetical, and the cccieli- 
asiicdl policy of Eliitabeth as the logical conlinuatien of 
thatof Henry Vni. 
Those imprisoned for religion were at once liberate^ 

dam of Mary's iciga weie due mlher la tliE ilsni polinr gf 0*^ 
I ts ihs pcncculing (piril of Ihe bithapt 1 in fta, " b da !)«■ 
m filkdi the biihca » us«l ihsii inflociKsu allogBllMrM nr 
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e regarded 



and the exiles for religion returned, and w 
■with great popular favour. 

1 Elii, c. I repealed the Repealing Act of Mary, 
but did not indiscriminately revive the legislation of 
Edward or of Henry ; it carefully selected some of iheir 
Acts for revival, and left others unrevived ; the general 
effect being to relax the rigid grasp of the Crown upon 
the Church, and to restore the Church to something of 
its former liberties. 

I Elii. c. 2 is the Act of Uniformity, which revived 
the Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. (of 1552), with 
some small but important alterations in the direction 
of the First Book of Edward VI., and therefore in the 

R direction of more catholic doctrine. 
^ Of 15 surviving diocesan bishops (4 bishops h.id died 
rast before Mary's death, and 6 just after), all, except 
^tchen of Llandaff, refused the oath of supremacy, and 
*ere imprisoned, but soon liberated, except Bonner, 
White, and Watson. In all 14 bishops, 6 abbots, 12 
deans, iz archdeacons, 15 heads of colleges, 50 pre- 
bendaries, and go rectors (out of 9,400 parishes) refused 
to accept the new reform, and were deprived. 
»S59. — Visitors were sent throughout the dioceses to carry out 
the orders of certain Injunctions, which were tho^c of 
Edward VI. 's reign, with some little alteration and some 
additions (e.g. the supremacy explained to mean that 
the Crown had sovereignty over al! persons, and that 
no foreign power was to be acknowledged). A Com- 
munion table to he set where the altar formerly stood, 
but OD sacramental days to be brought to the most con- 
venient place in the chancel. The sacramental bread to 
be round, but thicker than the old " wafers," and with no 

5 Eliz. c. 23 provided for giving the aid of the 
temporal power in execution of the Church's sentence of 
excommunication, which involved imprisonment for not 
more than six months. The re-organizaiion of Church 
discipline was a marked characteristic of the policy of 
this reign. 

December 17 : Parker was consecrated, then the 
deprived bishops were restored, and the vacant sees 
filled up. 

The conBecTation of Parker is a point of great 
importance, because he was the principal link through 
whom the ancient episcopal succession is derived to our 
nutdcm bishops ; it has for this reason been made the 
sutyect of attack by opponents of the Church of England; 
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it seems therefore desirable to sav a few words upon 
The Did "Nag's Head" fable is quite exploded, an-^/ 
some other early objections — as that he did not receive 
papal confirmation — are obsolete; the objections still 
brought forward are : (i) That it is doubtful whethei 
Barlow, who took the principal part in the consecration 
of Parker, was really a bishop ; and (2) whether the rite 
by which Parker was consecrated was sufficient to confer 
the episcopal character. 

(i) The objection against Barlow is that there is 00 
record of his consecration either in theepiscopal Register 
of his own diocese, or in the Register of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The reply is that the Re^iister of his 
own diocese of that date is lost, therefore it is impossible 
to say that it did, or did not, contain a record of bis 
consecration ; the Register of Canterbury of that time 
was carelessly kepi, and the record of the consecration 
of many bishops is absent from it.' But there is ample 
evidence, notwithstanding the absence of these records, 
that Barlow was duly consecrated. He was one of the 
statesman-bishops of King Henry Vlll., and would in 
his own interest take care that nothing was wanting to 
secure the legal validity of his admi-.sion to the episco- 
pate. He was universally recognized as a bishop. But " 
there is a direct formal piece of evidence, as good as 
that of the absent entries in the episcopal and archie|»s- 
copal Registers : the king's mandate for his consecra- 
tion is still in existence, his enthroniiation can be proved, 
and there is still in exisience the emry in the Joumai of 
the House of Lords, that on June 30, 1536, he took his 
a the House of Lords by virtue of the Bishopric of 
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But the validity or Parker's consccr.iUon docs not 
depend entirely upon that of Barlow. According to the 
tuiiversal Hssent of the Church, consecration by one 
bishop is valid, though Che rule of the Church is that, for 
the purpose of obviating just such doubts as are raised 
in the present case, -there shall be three consecrating 
bishops, of whom one shall be the Metropolitan, and in 
tiie case of the consecration of a Metropolitan there shall 
be fotir ; and Martene, one of the great autlioritics on 
the subject, says, " that all ihe assisting bishops - , . 
arc not merely witnesses, but also co-operators in the 
consecration, niust be asserted without the least baurd 
of a doubt." Three bishops took part in the consecra- 
tion of Parker besides William Barlow, who had been 
Sishop of Bath and Wells, and then elect of Chichester, 
viz. Jphn Scory, who had been Bishop of Chichester, 
and was then elect of Hereford i Miles Coverdale, who 
bad been Uishop of Exeter ; and John Hodgkin, Suffra- 
gan of Bedford, whose episcopal character has never 
been questioned. So that if Barlow's consecration were 
doubtful, which it is not, still the validity of Parker's 
consecration, on this first ground of objection, remains 
nnimpaired.' 

(2) The rite by which Parker was consecrated was that 
which is contained in our present Prayer-book. The 
objection made to the validity of the rite is that according 
to modem Roman writers the fonn or matter of conse- 
cration consists in the act of giving the staff and ring, 
the symbols of the episcopal office, which does not form 
part of the Reformed Rite. But it is quite certain that 
the picturesque ceremonial of the giving of these sym- 
bolical insignia was introduced into the office for conse- 
cration in mediaeval times, and that the theory that this 
constituted the matter of the consecration is a mere 
modern theory. For a thousand years the form of con- 
secration was believed to consist in the laying oji of 
hands ; and there is no question that the four bishops 
who assisted at the consecration of Parker, laid their 
hands upon him with the intention of consecrating him 
a. bishop of the Church of Christ. 

The fact is that every one concerned in this act of the 

Iconsecration of Parker understood the importance of the 

1, and the greatest care was taken to make every 

step in it legal and canonical, and to put every step on 
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record. Two eminent Ronian Catholic historians, Lin- 
gard and C our ay er, examined all the evidences with care, 
and prnnouQced an opinion (which they defended against 
objectors) that Parker's consecration was valid, and that 
the succession of the English bishops through him is a 
true soecEssion from the ancient episcopate. 

The authorities on the question are voluminous. The 
reader will dud the subject very ably treated in Haddon's 
edition of the works of Archbishop Bramhall ; and 
summed up in a brief IMier on the Succession of the 
Bishops in the Church of England, by the present Bishop 
of Salisbury (S.P.C.K.). The record of the consecration 
in the Archi episcopal Register and other documents have 
been copied by photography and published by Mr. Bailey. 

1562.— Convocation drew up the Tliirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, which were published in the following year, 
and reijliired to be accepted by the clergy, on pain of 
deprivation. 

The Council of Trent concluded, 

1567. — Many Walloons, fleeing from the persecution of the 
Duke of Alva, are allowed to establish themselves as 
Dutch congregations in eight towns in England. 

J56B.— A Revised Version of the Bible, commonly called 
Parker's Bible, published. 

Brown established a separate congregation on In- 
dependent principles. 

1569. — The " Rising in the North," an armed revolt against 
the Reformation. 

1570. ^The popeexcommunicaledEliiabeth. Some separated 
from the Church, and made a papist achiam. 

I57i.^The Second Hook of Homilies put forth. 

1572. — The first Presbytery set up at Wandsworth by Cart- 
wright and others. It was the beginning of a movement 
which attained its climax at the Great Rebellion. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew in France. 

15S8.— The Spanish Arm:ida defeated. Affiuvit Onus el 
dissipantiir. 

The action of Convocation during the Eeformatiou 
period is of especial importance, as showing the 
concurrence of the Church with the civil power in 
that crisis of our national history. 

" Upon serious examination," says Fuller ('Church 
History,' vol. v. p. 188), "it will appear that there 
was nothing done in the reformation of religion save 
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i what was asked by the clergy in their Convocation, 
or grounded on some act of theirs precedent to it, 
with the advice, counsel, and consent of the bisliops 
and most eminent chiirclimen, confirmed upon the 
past fact, and not otherwise by the civil sanction, 
according to the usa^e of the best and happiest 
times of Christianity." 

Mr. Joyce, in his ' Acts of the Church ' (p. 86), 
also says: "At this epoch of our history Acts of 
Parliament, Royal Proclamations, and Civil Ratifi- 
cations did not precede but followed in point of 
time the decisions of the Spiritualty, and were merely 
auxiliary to the Acts of Convocation " ; and in his 
' History of Sacred Synods ' illustrates this general 
assertion by a list of measures taken by Convocation. 

1534. — Declaration that tlie pope has no greater auihority in 

England than any other foreign prcl^ite- 
1536.— Foriy-nine popular errors complained of, and the Ten 

Articles of religion carried. 
1539.— The Six Articles approved. 
J 542. — First Book of Homilies introduced and amhoriiedj 

published in 1547. 
1543. — 'Necessary Doctrine and Erudition' confirmed. 
1544.— The Litany, nearly in its present form, authoriied. 
1547. — Communion in both kinds. Repeal of prohibition of 

marriage of clergy voted, Edward VI. 's First Service 

Book approved. 
1550. — Revision of Litany considered. 
1552. — Cranmer's Forty-two Articles ratified. Edward Vl.'s 

Catechism authorized by delegates of the Convocation. 
1S59- — It has been usually thought that the alteration of the 

Prayer-book in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 

was effected irregularly by a Committee of Divines ; but 

Mr. Joyce has lately discovei'ed a document which makes 

it seem probable that it was done by an Episcopal 

1562. — The Thirty-nine Articles revised, and reduced to 
their present form. 
..1603. — The Canons (probably collected and arranged by 
Bancroft) were agreed upon with the king's licence. 
The akeralions in the Prayer-book after the Hampton 
Court Conference were drawn up by the bishops and 
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divines, and though not formally submitted to Convoca- 
tion, received synodical sanction In these canons. 
i65i. — Occasional Services made ; the form of Adult Bap- 
tism, and forms for January 30 and May 29. The 
Prayer-book revised, and adopted in the Act of Uni- 
formity. 

The great defect of the Befonnation was, that it 
destroyed too indiscrittiinatingly and reconstructed 
too little. It swept away all the religious houses 
instead of reorganizing some of them, as the most 
zealous of the reformers wished, for institutions of 
religion, learning and charity. In suppressing the 
chantries it destroyed a considerable number of 
buildings which had been founded and endowed as 
chapels of ease for populations at a distance front 
their parish churches. In confiscating the property 
of the guilds it was in very many cases robbing the 
Benefit Clubs of the poor. In the visitation of the 
parish churches the commissioners too often left the 
worst of the sacred vessels, and of the church 
furniture generally, for the Divine Service, and 
carried away the best for the king's purse. When 
it blotted out the Order of Monks, who were the 
learned leisurely ecclesiastics, and the Order of 
Friars, who were specially the ministers to the 
poor, and the chantry and guild priests, and domestic 
chaplains, who were the additional curates of the 
period, it made no new provision to supply their 
place. Even the Order of Secular Clergy, which 
alone was left to fill the vast void, was enfeebled ; the 
bishops and chapters were relieved of many of their 
manors, and the parishes had not their great tithes 
restored to them. All that was done with this 
immense property, all the attempt to build up new 
institutions to supply the place of those which had 
been destroyed, was that six monasteries were 
turned into cathedrals for as many new dioceses, 
sparingly endowed with a portion of their ancient 
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revenues. After all. the gain was worth the cost. 
The Reformation left the Church humiliated, im- 
poverished, enfeebled, distracted ; but it left it 
relieved of the incubus of the papal supremacy, 
purged of a hundred superstitions, corrected in 
doctrine, purified in morals. If this liberated and 
purified Church had been at the same time enlarged 
and strengthened, England would have been a very 
different England ever since. 

THE GREAT REBELLION PERIOD. 

James I. (1602) inherited the absolute system of 
government of the Tudor sovereigns, and main- 
tained the prerogative of the Crown against a 
growing desire to obtain constitutional guarantees 
for popular rights. In religion, the power of the 
Calvinist party, which had steadily increased 
^.through the reign of Elizabeth, in the early part of 
^James's reign monopolized the dignities of the 
Church, and repressed divergent opinions with a 
severe hand. But in the latter part of his reign its 
influence was waning ; High Church doctrines were 
spreading; the king favoured the new school, and 
conferred a bishopric on Laud, who was its most 
prominent leader. The Puritans were greatly in- 
censed, and were prepared to make great efforts to 
regain their ascendancy. It was the concurrence 
of these powerful motives in religion and politics 
which made the opposition to the Government so 
formidable. 



t 
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Principal Events. 



,__ . -The Episcopate revived in Scolland.- 

;63S.— The accesaiun of Charles I. It was the misfortune of 
a king of considerable learning and political ability, of 
respectable private character and of excellent intentions, 
to fall upon such a crisis in affairs. At first he tried to 
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rule as his father had done, using Patliament 3S one of 
the engines of government, but maintaining the royal 
prerogative. Finding that successive Parliaments refused 
to play this rSk, and were bent upon imposing limits on 
the royal authority, the king at length resolved to mic 
without Parliament, and to raise money by arbitrary 
taxation veiled under legal forms. Laud, Taised {1633) 
to the primacy, and the Earl of Strafford were his 
principal advisers in the affairs of Church and State. 
After eleven years of this experiment, he found it no 
longer practicable. Wbat brought matters to a crisis 
was the outbreak of rebellion in Scotland. James I. had 
restored Episcopacy in Scotland, i6io. Charles in 1637 
endeavoured to coiiiplete the recovery of the Scottish 
Church from Presbyterianism. and Calvinism by intro- 
of canons. TTiis restoration of 
L- of the Church was perhaps 
e educated classes, but the popular 
into rebellion ; the people bound 
nant to resist prelacy ; the General 
Assembly met, abolished bishops and the High Com- 
mission Court ; and a provisional govemnkcnt seized the 
fortresses. A Scots army 25,000 strong, intended to 
back the petition for a redress of their grievances, 
crossed the Tweed, defeated forces sent against them, 
and seized Newcastle. Charies summoned a Council of 
Peers at York, and consented to adopt constitutional 
principles. He made a treaty with the Scots, and 
summoned a fifth Parliament, with the intention of 
settling a constitutional compromise. 
1640.— November 3: The Long Parliament met. Inthefirst 
session the king formally abandoned the encroachments 
he had made on the rights and liberties of the people, 
and granted furlher concessions which made those rights 
and liberties more ample, better defined, and more 
secure than ever before. " There was not a public or 
private grievance but what was redressed within the first 
nine months of the meeting of the Parhament" (Hume). 
On November 6 the whole House of Commons formed 
itself into a Comniittee of Beligion; on the igih they 
relegated the business lo a sub-committoe, who set them- 
selves vigorously to nork to purge the Church of 
"BQandalouB" and "malignant" ministeTB. Baxter 
says that these carher proceedings {1640 — 1643) again&t 
the clergy drove out half of the clergy, leaving half who 
could do neitht^r good nor harm. Many of this latter 
half were afterwards driven out for refusing the Covenant, 
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as the various parts of the country came under the power 
of Parliament from 1643 — 1649, The work was carried 
out with great injustice and cruelty ; about Sooo of the 
clergy were deprived; many were imprisoned. A zealous 
member of Parliament propiosed that they should be sold 
as slaves to the plantations. Details of their persecu- 
tion are given by Walker, 'Sufferings of the Clergy.' 
November 25 : Stratford was ordered into custody and 
sent to the Tower. Uec. iS: Laud also was arrested and 
sent to the To*er. 
1641. — Jan. 23: Commissioners were appointed to defaca 
and remove all images BJid Buperstitious oraa- 
ments la clLurchea ; to the fanatics of this period is 
due the loss of many windows, sculptures and monu- 
ments of antiquity, spared by the reformers of the 
sixteenth century. 

May 10: The king made the fatal mistake in policy 
of assenting to a Uill enacting that the Parli^iment 
should not be dissolved except by its own consent. 
May 12; Slrafford was executed. The Courts of Star 
Chamber' and of High Commission* were abolished. 
Before adjourning, September 8, a committee of both 

IHouse3 was appointed to sit during the recess with 
Urge powers. 
October 20: Parliament reassembled. Many mem- 
bers who had hitherto opposed the Court in defence of 
[he liberties of the people against absolutism, now, 
satisfied with the reforms which had been efre;ted, and 
the constitutional guarantees which had been obtained, 
rallied round the king and the Church. But it was at 
once apparent that a large party were resolved to make 

»Pariiament supreme in the State, and to establish the 
Presbyterian form of government and Calvinistlc doctrine 
ia the Church, and that this party was prepared to go 
the length of civil war to attain its ends. There were 
also some, at first hardly noticed, who gradually drew 
together and cohered into a third party, and grew rapidly 
in influence, whose aim was to establish the Republican 
form of government in the State and Independency 
in religion. The Commons drew up a Remonstrance, 
carried only by a majority of eleven, and not sent to 

1 The Court o(Sl!irCligTi.!icr i- ..ic-„i;,)i,ed under Ed"ard III, II <rK< revived 

'Queen 'EtLraheili wm empowered by An of "Patliimtnt to eolrn.! Ihe 
ecsldiutical juri^kdue of Ihe Crooa to a Coan of High CommiuiCFn. Whil- 
fift hdd UHHi tu, powf r with vigour aeain^t di^sendenta frooi the PuriLaa rigimr. 
Laud is tau^ 10 luvc oflcp upeu fau umuooce in the Cuun to biodify its penallks. 
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the Peers, which v/3.s, in fact, an appeal to the people, 
and was printed and widely circulated. Lord CbancellM 
Hyde wrote a reply, which was also published, and was 
the king's appeal to the people. Daily riois between 
the two parties were the preliminary skirmishes of the 
coming conflict. 

December 30 : The bishops, being prevented by the 
mobs from attending the House of Lords, issued a 
protest against anything transacted in their absence. 
The Commons took advantage of it as a pretext for 
arresting them and sending them 10 the Tower. 

1642. — January zo : The Parliament demanded the command 
of the militia, and possession of the chief fortresses, and 
on the same day directed Portsmouth and Hull to be 
seized in their interest. February 14: The bisbops 
were deprived of their seats in the House of Lords. 
April 15 : The Parliament usurped the powers of 
Government, and proceeded to raise money and troops. 
August 22: The king unfurled his standard at Notting- 
ham, and the Civil War began, which extended over the 
next nine years, included seven great battles and in- 
numerable partisan engagemenis, and kept the country 
in confusion and misery. During the winter of 1S62-3 
the Parliament entered with the Scots into a Solemn 
Iieague and Covenant, which pledged them to mutual 
defence, and bound all who subscribed it to extirpate 
popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy and schism, and to 
support the Parliament. The Scots were to be paid 
;£ioo,ooo, and were to march an army of 40,000 men 
into England to the aid of the " cause." All who refused 
"to take ihecovenant " were ejected from any office they 
might hold, were declared " malignant s," and were liable 
to confiscation of goods. The king, on the other hind, 
obtained aid from Ireland. 

1643. — February 2: An Act was passed for sequestrat- 
ing the BBtates of the bishops and chapters and 
" scandalous " ministers. June 1= : An Assembly of 
Divines, which included, however, a number of laymen, 
nominated by the Parliament, was summoned to West- 
minster to consult and advise on matters of religion ; it 
included a number of members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and a number of Scottish divines were joined with 
them. It was a Parliamentary substitute for the Con- 
vocation of tlte Clergy. The Independents in the 
Assembly pleaded for the toleration of iheir worship; 
being refused by the majority of the Assembly, they 
addressed Parliament on the subject. 
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August 38 : Parliament issued another ordinance 
"against monuments of superstition, in which org.ins 
were included ; and in October, an ordinance empowered 
certain members of the Asseinbly of Uivines and certain 
London ministers to ezamiae candidates, licenao 
them to preach, and ordain them to the miniatry. 
This summer the Scots expostulated against ibe delay in 
settling the Church government in England. Accord- 
ingly Uie Assembly had leave to draw up a form of 
ordination, and to debate the settlement of the Church. 

1644. — September : An attempt was made to supply ministers 
by an ordinance arranging for the examination and 
ordination of candidates by the classical presbyteries 
within their respective boundaries ; and in the lo.lowing 
year an ordinance forbade unordaincd men to preach. 

1645. — January 10: l.aud, after three years' impri=oninent, 
was proceeded against. The judges unanimously de- 
clared that the archbishop was not guilty of treason, and 
the Lords, in conference with the Commons, declared 
themselves of the same opinion. New proceedings were 
taken by a ElU of Attainder, in a House of seven 
members, the Lords ultimately passed the Bill, and the 
archbishop was e\e.:uted. On the day that the Lords 
passed the Bil! of Attainder, they also passed the 
ordinance for the Abolition, of tha Prayer-book 
and the observance of the "Directory." 

August 24, Si. Bartholomew' s Day. The ordinance 
came into force abolishing the Book of Dommon 
Prayer, and requiring the Directory to be ob:,crved in 
all the churches. The penalty for using the Prayer- 
book, either in public or in private, was ^5 for the first 
offence, £,\a for the next, and a year's imprisonment for 
the third. The Directory was to be observed under a 
penalty of forty shillings for each omission ; and whoso- 
ever spoke against the Directory was to be fined not less 
than li, or more than /so. 

December 21 : The Self denying Ordinance came into 
force, escluding members of Parliament from the army. 
In the consequent remodelling of the army Cromwell 
was made Lieu tenant- Gene rat ; othcers 01 the Inde- 
pendent party were largely appomted ; most of the 
Presbyterian chaplains of reginients retired ; and Re- 
publican and Independent opinions began to pervade 
the army. 

1646, — October ; Episcopacy was aboliahed by Parlia- 
ment, and the lands of the bishops were ordered to l>c 
sold. 
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i647.~-May 5 : Charles put himself into the hands of the 

Scottish army, which sold him to Parliament for 
£2ca,cioo, and retired to Scotland, Attempts to treat 
between Parliament and [he king ca.rae to nothing, 
through the king's refusal to sacrifice the constitution 
and doctrine of the Church 10 the demands of the 
L Presbyterian Calvinist party. " No candid reader," says 
H' Uallam (vol ii, p. 255), "can doubt that a serious sense 
" of obligation was predominant in Charles's persevering 
fidelity to the English Church." The attempt to blast 
the king's character with a charge of un trust worthiness 
in theise negotiations was a politic device of his enemies ; 
Hume and Hallara both acquit him of the charge. 
48. — The Independents. The party which combined 
independency in religion and republicanism in the State 
had grown powerful in the army. The Parliament grew 
alarmed, and tried to disband the army ; but the prin- 
cipal of^cers formed themselves into a Council, assured 
themselves of the adhesion of the regiments, and then 
seized the king's person, marched on London, forcibly 
excluded from the House of Commons the members 
unfriendly to their cause, leaving a House of fifty or sixty 
only, contemptuously nick-named the Rump P^iameni, 
and seized the Government. The usurped povrer of 
Parliament, and the Presbyterian establishment of the 
Church, v.riually came to a sudden and violent end. 
Collier (' Eccles. Hist.', vol. li. bk. ix.) thus sums up the 
situation : " Thus the Presbyterians, having embroiled 
the kingdoms, kindled and carried on a calamitous war, 
during which more seats were plundered and burnt, 
more churches robbed and profaned, more hlood spilt 
within the compass of four years, and, m short, more 
frightful scenes opened of ravage, of slaughter and con- 
fusion, than had been acted in the long contest between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster : the Presbyterians, I 
say, after having thrown the country into all [his misery 
and convulsion, met with nothing but infamy and dis- 
appointment. For after having wrested the sword out 
of the king's hands, and brought the rebellion to (heir 
wishes ; when they thought of nothing less than dividing 
the prey and raising vase fortunes out of Crown and 
Church lands, their hopes were suddenly scattered, — 
they were turned out of their scandalous acquisitions and 
publicly exposed to contempt and scorn. For now the 
Independents forced them to retire from Westminster, 
seized their posts, and made themselves masters upon 
the matter, both in Ciiurch and btstc." A similar 
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summary of the religious results of the Presbyterian 
rule may be gathered from ihc mouth of one of their 
own divines, Edwards, author of the ' G;inEriCna,' in a 
dedication of the book to Parliament. "Things every 
day irrow worse and worse; you can hardly imagine 
them so bad as tbeyare. No kind of blasphemy, heresy, 
disorder and confusion but 'tis found among us, or 
coming in upon us. For we, instead of Reformation, 
arc grown from one extreme to another, fallen from Scylla 
tu Chatybdis, from popish innovations, superstitions, and 
prelatical tyranny to damnable heresies, horrid blasphe- 
mies, libertinism, and fearful anarchy. Our evils are not 
removed, but only changed ; one disease and devil hath 
left us, ajid another as bad has conte in its room. Yea, 
this last extremity into which we have fellen is fer more 
high, violent and dangerous in many respects. . . , The 
worat of the prelates, in the midst of many popish 
Armenian tenets and popish innovations, held many 
sound doctrines, and had many commendable practices ; 
yea, the very papists hold and keep tS many articles of 
faith and truths of God, have some order amonyst them, 
encourage learning, have certain fixed principles of 
truth, with practices of devotion and good works,' But 
many of the sects and sectaries in our days deny aU 
principle of religion, are enemies to all holy duties, 
' , learning, overthrowing al! ; being Vertiginosi 
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liberty of preaching, printing of all errors, or for a 
toleration of all, and against the directory, covenant, 
monthly fast, Presbyterian Government, and all ordin- 
ances of Parliament in reference to religion. These 
sectaries have been growing upon us ever since the 
first year of our sitting, and have every year increased 
upon us more and more." 
1649. — The Commons appointed a High Court of Justice to 
try the king. He refused to plead; was condemned; 
and, in spite of the remonstrances of the Pre^bj'terian 
ministers, executed, January 29. 

Parliament in February abolished monarchy and the 
House of Lords, and elected a Council of State ; issued 
a Declaration touching Matten of Religion, to the effect 
that the National Church Establishment shall be Presby- 
teiian, but that an expedient shall be found out for 
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admitting all such churches as lend to godliness, aai 
tiiat sucli congregations shall be tolerated and fr« from 
disturb;mce. 

Parliament required all men to take an EngftgencBt 
to be true and faithful to the Commonweallh of England 
as now established, on pain of dismissal from office ud 
outlawry. Repealed the Acts against Dissenters. 

This year G. Fox began the seel of Frianil 
(Quakers). 
1650. — Fairfax refusing to command against the ScoUj 
who bad espoused the cause of Charles II., Cromvdl 
was made Commander-in-Chief. 
1653.— Cromwell's influence with the army being strengthcM^ 
by hia late victories over the Scots, hfe (April 20) lurnfll 
the Rump Parliament by force out of the House. Tbe 
Assembly of Divines, which had lately dwindled aaaj, 
fell with the Parliament. 

Cromwell formed a Council of State, consisttng flf 
himself and eight other officers, with four civilians, ~ * 
summoned ip Parliament of his own nominees. 

December 16, the new " Barebones " Pa.rIianKflt 
offered the Government to Cromwell for life, with die 
title of Lord Protector, and was dissolved, 
i654.~March : A new Parliament passed an Act appobitSAf 
a Committee of Tryers, to approve public preacbcn, 
' nominees to benefices and leclurosbipi: 

L new Act for sequestrating " scandalcnt* 
and school- masters, and appointed c< 
sioners in each county to search them out. 

Cromwell published a declaration by virtue of which 
those of the loyal clergy who kept private schooli, « 
officiated in noblemen's families, were ordered to be 
imprisoned. 
1655. — Provoked and alarmed by opposition lo 
authority from various quarters, Cromwell 
all pretence of constitutional government, divUcd 
England into ten districts, ajid set over each 3 nujor- 
general with arbitrary powers. 
1660.— May 26 : Charlea IL reBtored ; the Church 
at the same time. Nine bishops survived, »ia 
were consecrated on the following Advent Sunday . 
other sees were quickly titled. Sees were offend W 
three leading Presbyterians,— Rcinolds, CaLtmy, bbI 
Baxter, — and deaneries to Manton, Hales, and Binrl^ 
All refused except Reinolds, who was con 
Bishop of Norwich. Parliament passed an Act 
restoring ejected and sequestrated ministers to I 
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livings. About 800 survived to take advantage of the 
Act. The occupants of other benefices were idlowed to 
remain till the affairs of the Church shuuld be settled. 

A Oonfereace was held at tlie Savoy between bishops 
and leading Nonconfonni^t^, fur considering proposed 
alterations in the liturgy. 
'SGi,— With a new Parliament (May) the ConvDcation of 
Canterbury was also summoned, drew up a service for 
adult baptism, and revised the Prayer-book. 
'^^3, — May 19 ; The vrork of Restoration was formally com- 

Sleted by the passing of tbe Act of Uniformity. 
linisters were required to conform to the Prayer-book 
on or before St. Bartholomew's Day (August 24), or to 
retire from the usurped benefices- Many conformed 
and remained. Calamy says 2000 refused and resigned, 
but only names 523, and mentions as many more as 
make a total of about 600, Collier accepts his figures ; 
Baxter says 1,800 ; Blunt (' Dictionary of Sects ') argues 

■ that it is hardly possible they could have exceeded §67 ; 
and Curteis (' Bampion Lectures,' 1871) also concludes 
the number to have been about 800. 
While sympathizing with honest sufferers for con- 
science' sake, it must be borne in mind that these 
ministers had been allowed more than two years' grace 
in which if possible to reconcile themselves to the 
change ; and that the Church couJd not allow men 10 
^^^ continue to minister at her attars and preach in her 
^^^L pulpits who repudiated her constitution and doctrine. 
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'^Sj.— James li. James was a zealous papist, and was 
resolved to make the extremest use of his power in order 
to replace the Cliurch of England under the Roman 
obedience. He made use of the assumed " Dispensing 
power'' of the Crown to dispense with the Test Acts, 
ithich were intended to exclude dissenters of all kinds 
from office. First he officered the army with papists, 
in order to secure its support; next he issued a 
" Declaration of Indulgence " of all dissenters, and 
ordered the bishops to have it read in the churches. 
Seven of them presented a petition praying that the 
clergy might be excused. The king comntitted tbe 
ceren bishops to the Tower, and brought them to 
trial ; but they were acquitted amidst great manifestations 
of general satisfaction. 
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noblemen sent an invitation to William, Prince of Orange, 
who had married Mary, the king's eldest daughter, lo 
come over with an army and defend the liberties of 
England. James, finding himself deserted by every one, 
fled, and William and Mary were appointed by a Con- 
vention Parliament to the vacant throne. 

i68S.— William and Mary. 

The Cburch was sirong in the affeclio 
The attempt of James to subvert it haa 
throne and led lo a civil revolullon, and i 
enough to resist the efforts of William t 
in the opposite direction. William w 
byterian, and was from conviction a Latitudinarian. 
His religious policy comprehended three objects: I. 
The abolition of the exclusive claim of the National 
Cburch to the adherence of the whole people, and the 
concession of a legal status lo Dissent. 2. A modifi- 
cation of the doctrine and discipline of the Church so 
as CO include Nonconformists. 3. The abolition of 
religious tests as a condition of holding civil offices. 
The idea of toleration had already become familiar 
to the people from the efforts of the three previous 
kings to obtain it, and William succeeded in obtain- 

i6Bq '"^ ^ TolerBtion Act (l68g) (l Win. and Mary, 
'■ c. 18), which permittedministers of the three dissenting 
bodies, Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist, who 
should take the oath of allegiance and subscribe the 
Thirty-six doctrinal Articles of the Church of England, 
to conduct public worship for their adherents without 
interference and penalties, and protected iheir worship 
from molestation. These " Orthodox Dissenters " were 
not only tolerated but in a measure established; the ] 
magistrates registered and protected their places of ' 
worship, the king set aside a considerable sum annuadiy, ' 
the Rcgium Deiium, in stipends for them, and they were 
allowed to approach the Crown by petition as a recog- 
nized body. But the people were not prepared to go any 
further. When William summoned his first Parliament 
he omitted to summon Convocation with it ■, but on the 
petition of Parliament itself be was obliged to repair the 
omission, and the Convocation took a large part in the 
ensuing business. 

1690. — When the new sovereigns called upon all bearers of 
office in Church or State to take an oath of allegiance 
to them, it was found that a considerable number of 
the bishops and clergy, while willing to accept them 
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as sovereigns 4e facto, had scruples about tilting an 
oath to the new sovereigns while James still claimed 
the allegiance they had sworn to him. A compromise 
was proposed to them. If they would not oppose the 
king's religious changes he would not insist upon the 
oath. When they declined the bargain, and refused the 
oath, these Non-juroro were ejected from their benefices. 
Among them were the primate and five other bishops 
(the same, with one exception, who had been tried for 
opposing James's Indulgence), and about 460 der^ymen. 
They were among the most able and learned of iheir 
brethren, and their ejection was a great loss to the 

The king filled up the vacant sees by men who sym- 
pathized with his wishes, so that the Upper House of 
Convocation sided with the king, while the Lower House 
was staunch In its churchman ship, with the result of a 
great deal of friction between the two. At the same 
time that the king summoned the Convocation a Com- 
prehensign Bill was introduced into Parliameoi ; it 
proposed to dispense ministers from signing the Thirty- 
nine Articles; to recogniie Presbyterian ordination, to 
make certain ceremonies optional, as the use of the 
surplice, the cross in baptism, sponsors, and kneeling at 
Holy Communion ; and it proposed to petition the Crown 
for a revision of the Liturgy and Canons, and the 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. These proposals of 
the Court party excited great and almost universal alarm 
among Church people, especially among the clergy, of 
whom (Macaulay estimates) nine-tenths were opposed to 
the Puritan and Latitudinarian views. The public alarm 
was intensified by the fact that in Scotland, when the 
bishops scrupled to take the oath of allegiance, the mob 
had been allowed to " rabble '' the episcopal clergy with- 
out interference on the part of the authorities ; Episcopacy 
had been abolished by the Scottish Parliament, and the 
Presbyterian system had been re-established, with the 
king's consent. So general and so vehement was the 
opposition in the Church of England to this revolution 
in her constitution and doctrine, that the Comprehension 
Bill was allowed to drop. It was evident that there 
would be nothing gained by conciliating Presbyterians at 
the cost of alienating Anglicans, 
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THE MODERN PERIOD OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

From the Revolution to the death of Queen Anne 
the condition of the Church was unsettled. In the 
earlier part of the period it was stiH not impossible 
that the policy of the Court might succeed in 
virtually prcsbyterianizing the Churdi in England; 
on the other hand, in the latter , part of the 
period it was possible that another revblution might 
restore the Stuarts and throw the country into the 
arms of the papacy. The majority of the country 
clergy had inclinations towards the "exiled family," 
which the anti-church policy of William provoked, 
and the favour which Anne showed to the Church 
and the clergy encouraged. 

In 1705 Queen Anne returned to the Church, in 
the shape of the Bonnty Fnnd, the first-fruits and 
tenths which, since the Reformation, had been 
appropriated by the Crown (see p. 202). During 
this reign there was a decided reaction of popular 
feeling in favour of the Church. Dr, Sacheverel's 
undeserved popularity with the mob, 1710, and the 
Schism Act passed by Parliament the same year, 
against occasional conformity, and requiring all 
teachers to conform to the Established Church, 
were symptoms of it. 

17 14, — The peaceful accession of George I. settled 
the constitution and doctrine of the Church, no 
less than the political condition of the State. 
The Church questions were now worn out, and 
new questions began to agitate men's minds, which 
touched the very foundations of revealed religion. 

First the DeifltdD controverBy. Locke's philo- 
sophical system had given a new impulse to abstract 
inquiries; it was adopted by the deistical writers, 
and favoured their views, though Locke himself 
was a believer. The chief writers on the deistic 
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side were Shaftesbury, in his ' Characteristics ' ; 
Woolstone, 'Six Discourses on the Miracles'; 
Toland, ' Christianity not Mysterious ' ; Collins, 
' Discourse on Frcethinking' ; Tindal, ' Christianity 
as old as the Creation ' ; the latter was the ablest 
and foremost man of the school. These works 
called forth innumerable replies, some of which 
have retained a place as classical works, as War- 
burton's ' Divine Legation of Moses,' Conybeare's 
' Defence of Revealed Religion,' and far above all, 
Butler's ' Analogy of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion,' The deists were worsted in the discussion ; 
and Christianity came out of the trial strengthened 
by the apologies which had been called out on its 
behalf. 

Foreign discussions on the doctrine of the Trinity 
had found an echo here ; and Bishop Bull published, 
against the foreign Socinians, a Defetisio pro Sym- 
bolo NkiEno, which at once took a high place in 
theology. The mode of understanding the mystery 
had been discussed here, but within the limits of 
orthodoxy, until Wharton expressed opinions which 
were contrary to the doctrine itself. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, author of the 'Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity,' may be regarded as the leader of the 
Arian party ; Waterland was his chief opponent. 
The discussion led to so wide a spread of Arian 
opinions among the clergy that attempts were made 
to obtain an abolition of subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The heterodox opinions spread also 
among the Dissenters, Dr. Lardner and Dr. Priestly 
being their chief maintainers. On the other side, 
the writings of Jones of Nayland and Bishop 
Horseley did much to arrest the spread of error 
and to recall the public mind to the orthodox faith. 
One result of all this controversy had been to 
produce among religious people contentment with 
rthodox opinions and a respectable morality as a 
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fulfilment of their Christian life. Convocation had 
been silenced. There were many admirable bishops, 
but the tone of the Episcopal body generally had 
deteriorated. Many of the country parishes had 
non-resident incumbents. The numbers of the 
clerg-y in the towns were altogether insufficient 
The Church was very respectable and was generally 
respected ; but it was doing nothing to provide 
additional means of education and worship amongst 
a growing population. "There was little religious 
zeal either within or without the Church. It was 
an age of spiritual indifference and lethargy. . . . 
The clergy were generally charitable, kindly, moral, 
and well-educated — according to the standard of 
the age — in all but theology. But his spiritual 
calling sat lightly upon him. . . . The Noncon- 
formist ministers, comfortably established among 
their flocks and enjoying their modest temporali- 
ties, shared the spiritual ease of Churchmen" 
(Macaulay's ' Hist, of England,' vol. ii. p. 325). 

It was in this condition of society that a revival 
of religion took place which formed an Evangelical 
Party in the Churcli, and Lady Hantin^on's Con- 
nexion and the Wesleyan and Whitfield Connexiont 
outside it The movement was widely influential 
in stimulating a strong faith in the Atonement, and 
a keen .sense of personal piety: its faults were 
the undervaluing of creeds, sacraments, worship, 
and indeed of the whole system of the Church ; and 
one undoubted result of it was a wonderful increase 
of dissent. 

In the early part of the present century began 
a natural reaction against the faults of the Evan- 
gelical system, and revival of the views of the earlier 
reformers and of the great Jacobean divines. This 
" Kigh. Chnreh " movement began in Oxford about 
1825, and first attracted public attention bv a series 
of pamphlets entitled 'Tracts for the Times.' 
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Keible's ' Christian Year ' lent the graceful support 
of poetry to the new school of thought, and the 
Cainbridgc Camden Society came to its aid by 
bringing into fashion a zealous study of medixval 
ardiitecture and art. 

This movement inspired hopes in Some that the 
'■^action might extend so far as to incline the 
country to reunion, and great efforts were put forth 
for theconversion of England. Money was lavishly 
'^^"V'oted to the work ; handsome churches were 
built, with beautiful choral services; priests and 
Sisters of Mercy were established in London and 
"ja-ny other towns ; institutions — educational and 
^•^aritablc — were founded to present religion in its 
"^rieficent aspect; social influences were brought 
^*^ bear upon individuals ; in .short, all that states- 
P*^.nship, skill, tact, zeal and devotion could do was 
'""'Caught into play. The " papal aggression " as it was 
*^lled, ;'. £. the establishment of an intrusive hier- 
^^*^liy in England, is the great historical landmark 
^ the attempt. The result has been disappointing. 
^ certain number of English clergymen were per- 
^^ »^ed, and a rather large proportion of people " in 
f^^'^iety " ; but the total number of adherents gained 

^B been very small, and is not increasing. The 
Jp^^ching of the High Church party has fortified 

5^<s minds of the people against the arguments of 

■* ^ papal proselytizers ; and Rome itself has, in the 
i^^^gmas of the Immaculate Conception and the 

-^pal Infallibility, erected two new barriers against 

*^« acceptance of her system by intelligent and 

^ll-informed men. The Church is making rapid 

^•"(^rcss in winning the people into her fold, and in 

*"aining them into devoted Christians and intelli- 
^^t Churchmen. A notice of the growth of the 
^r-olonia! Church, which is one of the most striking 

.Matures of our recent Church history, will be found 

*n another place. 
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Principal EventB. 

1714. — Accession of George I. Convocfttion silenced. 
1778. — Romanists relieved from the penalties imposed optK 

them by the Act of 1700. 
1779. — Dissenting ministers and school-ma 

from the subscription to [he Articles required by At 

Toleration Act. , 
1784. — Seabury consecrated as Bishop of Connectictll, bf ti 

Scottish bishops. 
1787. — White consecrated Hishop of Pennsylvania, ] 

of New York, and Inglis Bishop of Nova Scotia. 
1789. — The French Revolution. 
1800.— The Church of England " united " with thai of IttJ 

on the union of the two countries. 
1S18. — The first general Church ]tuilding Act passed ii 

facilitating the building and endowment of churches. 
182S.— BepeBJ of the Test and Corporatioa Acta, adnil 

dissenters into Parliament and al! offices. 
1829. — The Catholic Kelief Act, by which Romanists M 

milled to Parliament. 
1832.— The Reform Act passed. 

June 23 ; A Church Inquiry Commission appointed 
1833 to 1841. — The publication of the 'Tracts for the Timo 

(Nos. 1—90), which helped greatly in the rerival of d 

" High Church party.'' 
1835. — The Ecclesiastical Commission constituted, 
1836. — The Dissenters' Marriage Act allowed disscnten M 

be married in their meeting-houses, registered fi* d 

purpose, after due notice to the registrar of the dbukt 

or 10 contract a civil marriage before the supenntcndo 

registrar. 

The Tithe Commutation Act passed. In ibe coMi 

of fifteen years the tithe was commuted in aearljr e*« 

parish in England and Walts. 

An Act of Parhament sanctioned the erectioa of tf 

two new dioceses of Ripon and Manchester. 
184a— The New Church Discipline Act {3 and 4 \'icU c ■ 

1849. — The " Gorham Case," involving the doctrine of bq 

1850.— The Papal Aggression. The papal sect i 
does not in any respect represent the ancieni C 
England. 

I. The intrusive hierarchy does not reprcmtt ( 
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ancient clergy of the unreforraed Giiirch. The bishops 
and priests who on the death of Maty refused to conform 
lo the reformed order, made no attempt to keep up a 
succession of bishops and priests ; they died out, and 
left no successors. 

2. The ancient Church of England was not governed 
by Roman Canon Law, but by the Canons made in its 
own EnfrUsh Synods. The papal sect is governed by 
Roman Canon Law. 

3. The ancient Church of England had its own 
Liturgy, which descended from the Ephesian family of 
the four p-eai ancient Liturgies ; the papal sect uses the 
modern Roman Liturgy. 

4. The doctrine which the papal seel leaches is not 
the doctrine of the ancient unreformed Church of Eng- 
land, but that doctrine plus the Creed of Pope Pius, and 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and the Papal 
Infallibility, and other modern accretions. 

S- The raison ifUrc of the papal sect in England is 
the assertion of the Papal Supremacy ; but the supremacy 
which it asserts is the modem theory that the pope is 
by Divine right the absolute ruler of the Church, and the 
infallible teacher of Divine truth ; which is h totally 
different thing from the patriarchal authority, carefully 
defined and limited, which the Church of England ad- 
mitted at the Conquest, and, finding it burdensome, 
and mischievous, threw olT at the Reformation. 

The Church and naiioH of the time of our Edwards 
and Henries would have had as little sympathy as we 
ourselves have with the arrogant endeavour lo subvert 
the Church of England, and plant the papal tyranny 

1851.— The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

i8S2-— Bevival of the Oonvocatiou of Canterbury- 

1854. — December 8 : Pope Pius IX. proclaimed, on his own 

authority, the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 

the B. Virgin Mary. 
1856. — The Denison case, involving the doctrine of the Holy 

Communion. 
1858.— Repeal of the Jewish disabilities, admitting Jews into 

Parliament. 
1861. — Revival of the Convocation of York. 
l863.^Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, publishes a work 'On 

the Penlateuch.' The bishops in Convocation of Can- 
.terbury declare that " it contains errors of the gravest 

and most dangerous character," Bishop Colenso deposed 

by his metropolitan, the Bishop of Capeti 
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: The Privy Council on appeal declare IV' tW 
's proceedings against the Bishop -^c^ ^ 



Bishop of Capetoii 

Natal null and void, on the ground tliat a colonial bishr-^BI^ 
can have no jurisdiction- except that which is granted -"OJ 
Parliament, or by the Colonial Legislature. 

1864. — ' Essays and Reviews ' condemned by Convocation .^k 

j866. — Bishop Colenso excommunicated at Maritzburg by B" 
Bishop of Capetown. 

The Churches of South Africa, under the advice -^ 
the principal ecclesiastical authorities in England, g^ 
themselves a re^^lar ecclesiastical organizalion a^ 
Province of the Church. 

TheTriisteesof the Colonial Bishoprics' Fund direc - 
by the Master of the Rolls to continue to pay his stip^ 
to Bishop Cole n so. 

J 867. — Second series of ritualist trials ; case of Martin* 
Mackonoohie. First Lambeth Conference (see p, 22S 

i86g. — The ItIbIi Ohurch disestablished by Act of P^ 
liament, and its property confiscated, subject to the 
interest of existing incumbents. The Church adoplc - 
voluntary organization, the Church Body, for legaJ (■ 
poses, consisting of the Synod of Bishops, Clergy s 
representative laymen, and obtained a Charter of Inc 
poraiion. The great majority of the clergy surrende:^'^ 
their life interests to the new Church Body, which cc^*"- 
muted them, as allowed by the Act of Parliament, fw*"* 
capital sum, thu? forming the nucleus of a new endc?*^ 
inent for the Church. 

Keble College founded. 

1870.— The Vatiean Council met on December 8 of the pre- 
ceding year. On July 18 of this year Pope Pius IXi 
proclaimed ihe dogma of the Papal Infalhbihty, which 
was accepted by the assembled prelates by acclami- 
tion. The Council continued its sittings till October 3& 
1870, when ii was pronounced by the Pope susfirndti 
until a more opportune and convenient time, to be named 
hereafter by the Holy See.' 
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The "Ritualist CommiBsion " appointed to inquire 
respecting rubrics in the Hook of Common Prayer, lit. 

The Incumbents' Resignation Act passecJ. 

An Act for the Abolition of TTiiiTersitj' Teata 
{34 Vict. c. 36) admitted dissenters to the Universities 
DIE Oxford and Cambridge, and a further Act in lESj 
admitted persons not in Holy Orders to be iieads and 
fellows of colleges. 
* S;2.- -Convocation received " letters of business," authorising 
it to draw up canons for alterations in the Prayer-book. 

Case of Shepherd v, Bennett, involving the doctrine of 
Holy Communion. Lord Penwnce made Judge of the 
new Ecclesiastical Court. (For the letters patent and 
other instruments appointing him, see ' Guaraian' news- 
paper for 1877, p. 407 ; and for 1878, p. 863,) 
« 874.— The Public Worship Regulation Act passed, August 7. 

An Act of FarUament sanctioned the formatlun of tlie 
new diocese of St. Aiban's. 
1878,— The second Lambeth Conference held (see p. 234), 
July 3-27. The New Bishoprics' Act passed, authorizing 
the erection of six new sees, viz. Liverpool, Truro, New- 

! castle, Southwell, Southwark, and Wakefield. 
?9. — August ; Convocation passed new rubrics. 
""k — Burials Act, allowing burial in churchyards without 
the service of the Church, and with any " Christian and 
orderly" service. 

18S3.— A new college opened at Oxford, on a Church basis, 
called Selwyn College, in memory of the Bishop of New 
Zealand. 

1884.— Separation of dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol 
sanctioned, 

i886. — A brotherhood of Missioners of St. Andrew founded 
at Salisbury. 

1888.— The third Lambeth Conference held (see p. 24')- 

18E9.— On June 2 of the prei;eding year the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had been petitioned to cite the liishop of 
Lincoln (Dr. King). In February this year the Bishop 
of Lincoln (Dr. King) appeared under protest before 
the court of (he Archbishop of Canterbury, to answer 
articles alleging that he had offended against the laws 
ecclesiastical by certain offences regarding ritual. 
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May 12 : the archbishop delivered judgment on lit 
protest (see Bishop of Lincoln's case, p. 416). 
1890, Nov. 21. — The archbishop delivered judgment on ll« 
Bishop of Lincoln's ca^e (see Bishop of Lincoln's ax, 
p. 41 6J. 

Oct. 14. A suicide having been commilted in Si 
Paul's Cathedral, the bishop held a Service of Recco- 
c illation. 

The foundation of the Church House laid in Dctui 
Yard, Westminster, as the Church of England mei 
of her Majesty's Jubilee. 
1891.— The Education Act, making an additional grant M 
elementary schools in lien of school lees. 

The Tithe Act, making tithes payable by owoa 
instead of occupier. 
l892.^Tlie Convocation of Canterbury and York, with 
Royal licence, made and promulged a new Canon R- 
lating to clergy discipline. 

An Act of Parl'iamenl passed in harmony with A^ 
above Canon. 

Aug, 2. Judgment of the Committee of Privy CoubcS 
on the Bishop of Lincoln's case. 



THE 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 



TKE CONSTITUTION OF THE CIII'KCII. 

The organization of the Church of England, like 

the civil constitution of the nation, is not the 

result of scientific arrangement but of natural 

groAvth, and is therefore full of anomalies. The 

diocese is the unit of organization, and the size of 

^•^e original dioceses depended upon the magnitude 

k ^^^ Anglian and Saxon kingdoms with which 

,. ^ Avere conterminous ; in the subdivisions of the 

yoceses in subsequent times the tribal divisions of 

^^^^ people were followed ; and this will account for 

'^e Unequal size and population of the several dio- 

^'^scs, and the uaequal emoluments and privileges 

^*. the several sees, until the levelling legislation 

^ -2.^ ^ ^^" times. 

. -*^tie subdivision of the diocese into two or tliree 

^plx^eaconries was the act of the bishop, who ap- 

^^J'^^^tred these officers and assigned them their 

^Puc^j-g Qf work at his own discretion. 

,, ,^^ the old civil divisions of the country the 

/^.^iidred" was divided into ten "tithings," and 

-. ^^ is very probably the origin of the Rural 

^^eries into which the parishes are groui)e(l, and 

^^iQh can be traced back to Saxon times. 'Die 

^^^1 deans were nominated by the bishop, and 

^^e his officers ; their duties were chieflx' to be 

^^dia of communication between the bishop and 

**^y^hdeacons on one side, and the general body of 

J}^ clergy on the other. The subdivision of the 

•^iiocese into archdeaconries, rural deaneries, and 

Parishes is fairly symmetrical and convenient. 

The parochial divisions arose in the same acci- 
'^lental way as the dioceses. They coincide with 
'the townships of the Anglo-Saxon conquerors, 

r. 
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which were " the smallest subdivision of the original 
allotment of the free community, or the settlcmm 
of the kindred colonizing on their own account, or 
the estate of the great proprietor who had a tnbc 
of dependents " (Bishop of Oxford's ' Constitutioflal 
History'}, or with the subdivision of these town- 
ships or manors, as lands were subsequently it- 
claimed and population increased : this accouoK 
for the different size and population of parishes, 
and the different value of benefices. 

The difference between ILectory and Yicarsgfl » 
an accident of the twelfth and thirteenth centuric*. 
The Norman patrons of parochial benefices thou|^t 
they were acting wisely in endowing their monas- 
teries with them ; the convent took the tithes as 
rector, and was supposed to maintain the charitict 
and hospitalities which belonged to the office, while 
it provided a clerk in priests' orders to fulfil Ibr 
spiritual duties. It soon appeared that in nuny 
cases the convents paid a very insufBcient stipend, 
and that the parochial cure was very badly served; 
and the bishops, strengthened by a papal (f 
Synod.ii) decree, insisted that the convent should 
appoint a competent representative or J'^ratritU. 
and should assign him a sufficient inaintcnaiKV 
(usually house, glebe and small tithes) out of the 
living. So that the difference fictwecn a rcctoijr 
and a vicarage is this; a benefice is a rectoiy 
when the incumbent receives the whole ctnolumcit 
of the benefice as the original donor or donors left 
it; a vicarage when the greater part of the emolu- 
ment has been "appropriated" to some con%'eat> 
hospital, college, or the like, and the incumboK 
only receives a part, secured to him by spccU 
arrangement. 

The two Frovinces of Canterbnry and TMk. 
When wc take up the diocese again as the tutti 
of organization and sec how these units are grooped 
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together, the accidental character of the Arrange- 
ment becomes again apparent, Wc have seen in 
the sketch of the history of the Church of England 
which forms the first section of this book (p. 36), 
that the Anglian and Saxon Churches, in the year 
673 A.D., united therriscives into an ecclesiastical 
province under Theodore of Canterbury ; and again 
(p. 37) that, in the year 735, the dioce;ie3 north of 
the Humbcr were separated and formed into a 
second province. The division was convenient in 
some respects, in times when communication was 
slow and difficult; in these days the existence of 
two Provinces and two Convocations may be a 
useful constitutional check upon ecclesiastical 
legislation ; but it leaves our organization defective 
in the absence of a regular and easy way of com- 
bining the two provinces for common action as a 
National Church. 

A great Council in the time of William I. tried 
to effect this final step of organization, by a deter- 
mination that the Archbishop of York should come 
with his suffragans to a council on the summons 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the writers 
on ecclesiastical law (John Johnson, Godolphin, 
Ayliffe, Beveridge) state it as law; but the fact is 
that the jurisdiction of Canterbury over York was 
resisted whenever it was attempted to be enforced, 
and in process of time dropped into desuetude, 
[See Beveridge, 'De Metropolitanis,' chap. xx. A 
discussion of the question, in which Professor W, 
Bright took part, carried on in the 'Guardian' 
newspaper at the close of 1S91 and beginning of 
1S92, may be consulted with advantage.] 

With these introductory remarks wc proceed to 
give : 

I. A sketch of the formation of the Dioceses 
down to the Norman Conquest. (I'or the modern 
Dioceses, see p. 105), 
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2, 3. Diagrams showing the descent of the 
Dioceses in the two Provinces. 

4. The Cathedral Chapter. 

5. History of Archdeaconries. 

6. Rural Deaneries. 

7. Provinces. 

8. A Table of Statistics of the Anglican Com- 
munion. 

9. A Table of Statistics of the Dioceses of 
England and Wales. 

10. The precedence of the bishops, their official 
signatures, and the arms of the sees. 

11. A sketch of each Diocese ; with a list of its 
Bishops, from the Regis tncvi Sacrum Anglicanum 
of the Bishop of Oxford. 



DIOCESES. 

The word Diocese, Biuikijo-is, originally meant a 
civil division of the Roman Empire, which con- 
tained many provinces, and if employed ecclesi- 
astically represented a patriarchate ; the proper 
term for the district governed by a single bishop 
was "jrapoiKia (parish). It was not till the fourth 
century that the word diocese began to be used in 
its modern signification. 

in the British Church it is probable that the 
organization of the Church was the same as in other 
provinces of the Roman Empire. The bishops 
were city bishops, and were probably grouped 
into provinces which followed the civil territorial 
divisions. It is a probable conjecture that the 
three bishops at the Council of Aries— from York, 
London and Caerleon — -were the metropolitan repre- 
sentatives of the three subdivisions of Britannia, of 
which those towns were the civil capitals. More- 
over, Geoffrey of Monmouth, utterly untrustworthy 
in his details, may be believed when he speaks of 
the British Church as possessing Flamens and 
Archilamens, i, e. bishops and archbishops. 

After the break-up of Britannia by tJic Angle 
and Saxon invaders, the British Church in Cumbria, 
Wales, and West Wales (Devon and Cornwall) 
seems to have fallen into a new arrangement of 
diocesan (or rather tribal) bishoprics, two in West 
Wales, four in Wales, of Cumbria we know 
nothing. The history of the formation of the 
dioceses of England we know with some precision. 
Each of the seven Jutish, Angle, and Saxon king- 
doms had its own independent bishop, and the 
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jurisdiction of bishops was conterminous with the 
kingdom, and varied with its gains and losses by- 
conquest. In sliort, each independent kingdom was 
a nation and a church, ruled in civil matters by 
its king, in ecclesiastical matters by its bishop.^ 

Archbishop Theodore (668 — 690) first broke 
down the theory of one king, one bishop, by in- 
sisting on the subdivision of the country into 
dioceses of more manageable size. 

In carrying out the subdivision, "he followed^ 
the lines of the still existing tribal or territorial 
arrangements, which had preceded the creation of 
the seven kingdoms. East AngJia was first divided 
between the northern and southern divisions of the 
folk ; the former with its [new] see at Elmham, 
the latter clinging to Dunwich. Northumbria 
followed : York, the capital of Dcira, had already 
put in its claim, according to the direction of St- 
Gregory, and had its own bishop, Eernicia re- 
mained to Lindisfarne and Hexham ; and the 
Picts had a missionary bishop at Withern ; the 
Lindisfari (population of Lincolnshire), \vho at the 
moment of the division were under the North- 
umbrian king, received a bishop, with his see at 
Sidnacester. Next Mercia was divided ; the re- 
covered province of Lindsey was recognized as 
a new diocese ; the kingdom of the Hwiccas, which 
still existed as an under kingdom, furnished another 
diocese, with its see at Worcester ; the north and 
south Hwicana had their bishop at Hereford, and 
the middle Angles theirs at Leicester. The work 
was not without its difficulties. The old bishops 
in particular resisted any infringement of their 
power. Winfrith of Lichfield had to be deposed 
before Mercia was divided ; the struggle for the 




' The diocese of Rochester, which seems an cxceptioo of 
this, corresponded wilii the territory of a small sub-kingdom 
which occupied the norlh-west corner of the kingdom of Ker 
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retention of the Northumbrian dioceses was the 
work of the life of Wilfrid. In VVessex the 
opposition was so strong as to thwart Theodore 
himself, and it was not until after his death, when 
Brithwold was Archbishop of Canterbury and Ini 
King of the West Saxons, that the unwieldy diocese 
was broken up. Sussex, which now was perma- 
nently subject as a sub-kingdom, was under tlie dio- 
cese of the mission see at Selscy ; the kingdom of 
Wessex proper was divided by the forest of Scl- 
wood into two convenient divisions, of which the 
western half had its see at Sherborne, Winchester 
remaining the see of the eastern halt, with a sort 
of primacy of its own, as the mother Church" 
(Bishop of Chester). 



FIRST PERIOD. 

The number of epigcopal sees in England (exclusive of 
Wales), had increased before and in the time of Bede, a.d. 
731, to twenty-one. 

1 In Kent i Canterbury (a.d. 597). 

2 Rochester (604). 

2 East Saxons ._.. 3 London (605). 

3 East Angles .'.. 4 Dunmoc (Dunwich) (630). 

5 Elm ham (673). 

4 West Saxons ... 6 Winchester (635). 

7 Sherburn (in Dorsetshire) (705). 

5 Mercia 8 Repton, removed to Lichfield 

655. 
9 Dorchester (636), removed to 
Leicester 737. 

10 Sidnacester (678). 

11 Worcester (680). 

12 Hereford, formerly suffragan 

(677) to Menevia or St 
David's. 

6 South Saxons ... 13 Selsey (709). 

7 Northumbria ... 14 York (625). 

15 Lindisfarne (635). 

16 Hexham (678). 
(Witherne, suffragan of York.) 
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o have been an episcopal see in tt 
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Ripoji also appear 
ieveiuli century. 

'\\t these may be added the Welsli s 
incicnt than the above ; 



17 St. David's. 

18 LlandafT. 
ig Bangor. 
20 St. Asaph. 



SPXONI) PERIOD. 
s of the ninth and tenth 



III the course of the ninth and tenth centuries, lleverley 
in Viirksbire, Taunton and Crcditon in Devonshire, and St. 
Peter's in Cornwall, were episcopal sees for a short lime. 

The number of English sees was not increased in the 
tiiiit of William the Conqueror ; some of tlieni ivere trans- 
Uitcd as follows : 

Norwich (logi) (and a.d. 1066— 
Khuham in Norfolk, and Dunwich 11 

Salisbury (1218) from Old Sarum (1075), from Sherbum 
and Wilton. 

Lincoln (1076), from Leicester, and from Dorchester. 
(iMin, and Sidnacester, near Gainsborough in Lincolnshin*. 

Chichester from Selsey (1070). 

Kxeier ([050) from Crcditon for Devon, and from liodnim 
for Cornwall. 

Hath and Wells (909). 

Durham (990) from Limlisfarne, Chcstcr-le-Sirott, anl 
HoKham. 

Ciren-x-ster (834). 

THIRD PERIOD. 




FOURTH PERIOD. 

Ill [lie reign of Henry VIII. it was proposed to crcale about 
tiveuiy new sees and twenty-six suffragan bishops, making 
(he iviiole number about seventy. Of the twenty intendeit 
sees sis: were formed — Chester, Peterborough, i-isford, 
llristol, (Jloucester, Westminster. The last was suppressed 
again after nine years' existence. 

1 liL- mher sees were designed at Waltham for Essex, Si. 
Albans f.ir Hcris, Hur ton -on -Trent, Southwell, Shrew sbiiry. 
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FIFTH PERIOD. 

• llowing new sees have bien created in recent times. 

in 1836; Manchciler, 1K47 ; St. Alban's, 1S75 ; 
S76-, Liverpool, 18S0; Ncwca=ile, 1882; South- 
=4; Wakefield, iSSS. An Act ot" 1884 authorized 
-ation of Bristol from Gloucester, and its re-creation 
ipaiate bishopric, so soon as the necessarj' funds 
■"e been provided. 

• t to be supposed that the e\iensi()n of the Episcopate 
► here. The ideal to be aimi.d at is, perhaps, that 
lies of every great town with ii:, suburbs should be 
3 into corporate ecclesiasiic;4l uniiy by their erection 

' ;, according to the primjine mode!. 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHAPTER 

forms an important part of the diocesan organiza- 
tion. From the earliest times the bishop had a 
b"ciy of clei^y about him who carried on the 
ser-vices of the cathedral church, and assisted the 
bislnop in the administration of the diocese. In 
the eighth century Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz. 
the great Chancellor of Charles Martcl, organized 
^^ clergy of his cathedral into a community some- 
*^g on the lines of a Benedictine convent, and 
^''^ model was largely adopted in the cathedral 
5™*^rches of the continent. The Norman bishops 
'"trodiiccd the principle into England, and organ- 
'^pc3 the cathedral clergy into corporate bodies, 
^*tli their duties and emoluments carefully assigned. 
^t»-e bishop and the cathedral clergy anciently had 
^ ^^oinmon fund, administered at the bishop's dis- 
^l^tion. Under the new system the property was 
*^*'^ided, one portion being assigned to the bishop 
^^d another to the clergy. The clergy elected 
"T^e of themselves as prefect or dean to represent 
'^'^-o bishop's authority during his frequent absences ; 
•^^Viers were appointed to the great offices of the 
■^^thedral. These dignitaries were irremovable, and 
^^parate revenues were assigned to them. Lastly 

"^^ch of the canons' had a prebend^ or separate 

Estate assigned to him. 

By the end of the twelfth century the cathedral 

' They were called caaons because they lived by rule. 

' The prebends consisted in many cases of a parochial 
benefice which had been " appropriated " to the cathedral 
\Vhen ttie canon was not "in residence" at the cathedral 
be lived at his prebend. 
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bodies, nineteen in number (exclusive of the Isle 
of Man), had received the settled constitutions which 
they retained down to the Reformation. Canter- 
bury, Durham, Rochester, Norwich, Winchester, and 
Worcester were Benedictine monasteriea. The 
following cliapters were of secular canons: York, 
London, Lincoln. Lichfield, Hereford, Wells, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Chichester, together with the four 
Welsh dioceses, St. David's, Llandaff, Bangor, and 
St. Asaph. Two bishops had each two sees, viz. 
Bath and Wells, and Lichfield and Coventry ; and 
in each case the chief see (Wells and Lichfield) 
was in a church of secular canons, the subordinate 
sec (Bath and Coventry) in a monastery of Bene- 
dictine monks. The bishopric of Ely was founded 
in 1 109 in the grand monastery of St. Etheldreda ; 
and the bishopric of Carlisle in 1133, in the house 
of Austin Canons there. 

The chapters, once definitely constituted, speedily 
began to acquire new rights. About the eighth 
century the chapter obtained the exclusive right of 
being the bishop's council. Other rights followed 
upon this, e. g. that of administering the diocese 
during a vacancy of the see ; the right of electing 
the bishop, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
clergy of the diocese, and of the com- provincial 
bishops, dates from the thirteenth century. The 
chapters soon began to assert independence of the 
bishop ; the dean, originally appointed to represent 
the bishop's authority during his absence, usurped 
the bishop's authority in the chapter ; Grostftte. 
Bishop of Lincoln in the thirteenth century, in 
insisting on his right to "visit " the chapter of his 
cathedral, said that he was contending for the 
dropped rights of all the bishops in England. 

The Constitution of the Cathedrals of the " Old. 
Foundation," i. e. of those whose statutes arc of 
earlier date than Henry VI H. The members of 
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each cathedral are as follows : bishop, dean, pre- 
centor, chancellor, treasurer, arciideacons, canons, 
vicars, and other officers. The four cathedrals in 
Wales do not appear to have received so complete 
a constitution : the dean was wanting at St. David's 
and LlandafF; so late as I3l8 the property of the 
chapter was undivided from the bishopric and not 
divided into separate estates for the canons ; but 
their general features correspond to those of the 
English cathedrals. 

XTie bishop is a member of the body, takes part 
in divine service, confers all the dignities, except 
the deanery, decides controvefsies, enacts statutes 
with the advice and concurrence of the dean and 
chapter. The dean and chapter are only as a body 
amenable to the bishop, the offences of individual 
members are corrected by the dean. The dean, 
elected by the chapter, took part in divine service, 
had cure of souls in the precincts, archidiaconal 
authority over the churches of the cathedral city, 
and over churches annexed to prebends. "What 
appertains to the office of dean i.s but slightly laid 
down in law." He gradually assumed that place 
with respect to the chapter which belonged origin- 
ally to the bishop (Benson, p. 41). The precentor 
had regulation of all persons and things relating to 
the divine service. The chancellor had charge of 
the department of theology, and learning in 
general, the preaching, schools of architecture, 
music, grammar, divinity, library (Benson, p. 29). 
The treasurer was the guardian of the fabric, fur- 
niture, and ornaments of the church.' The arch- 
deacons, who in the former period seem to have 
been attached to the bishop as his assistants at 

' At Lincoln he had charge of a dispensary, whose 
medieme nichEs still siirrouad the walls of an apartment 
in the cathedral (Benson's [Archbishop of Canterbury] 
'Cathedral,' p. 35). 



home and abroad, without any distinct sphere of 
jurisdiction, began soon after the Conquest to baw 
each a certain province, with duties similar to those 
which they exercise at this time. The canotu con- 
sisted of presbyters, deacons, and sub-dcacous, each 
prebendal stall being annexed to one of those thitf 
orders of the ministry; and a certain number cf 
each order, as the services of the Church then 
required, were enjoined to be always .restdoff 
together. 

Each canon was bound to maintain a nat 
jkilled in music to assist in the services. Tim 
seems to be the origin of the minor canons. 

An important feature in the administration of 
cathedrals during this period was the chapter 
council, in which the bishop presided over Ifec 
whole capitular body, and with their advice anl 
assistance framed regulations for the catlicdnl 
church and other parts of diocesan government 

This council in process of time came to be,il' 
some cases, restiictcd to a portion only of tbt 
canons. 

The number of canons in a chapter was considcff- 
able, ranging from the eighteen of Exeter to tkt 
fifty-four of Lincoln. But when the canons became' 
prebendaries, many of them were glad to go 
reside upon their prebends, and the dignity of the 
cathedral was diminished by the habitual abseiM* 
of so many of its canons. To induce rcsideneer 
the common fund of the chapter was divided atnow^ 
the canons in proportion to their length of n^ 
dencc. Then it was found that the continitd 
residence of the greater part of the canons, wl 
presence was not actually needed, considcRtblf 
reduced the emoluments of the dignitaries and 
others whose continual residence was accxasMif 
to the efficient performance of the various catbednd. 
duties i and new regulations were made 
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tlic canons into resident iaries and non-residen- 
tiaries. In some cathedrals only the dignitaries 
were allowed to be resident iaries ; in others, a 
certain number of other canons were nominated 
by the dean, or co-opted by the residentiarics, as 
residentiary canons. Gradually in most cathedrals 
the residentiaries drew to themselves the whole 
authority of the chapter. The name canon came 
also to be restricted to these residentiaries, while 
the rest of the canons were styled prebendaries. At 
York the non-residcntiaries retained their right, 
and are still summoned to every meeting of the 
chapter. 

The Constitution of the Cathedrals of the " Hew 
Fonndation." — When Henry VIII. suppressed the 
monasteries, there were eight of them which were 
cathedral churches, viz. : Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, Durham,' Carlisle, Ely,^ Norwich, Rochester, 
Winchester, and Worcester. The churches were 
preserved, and the constitution of* the cathedral 
body was changed into the form of a dean and 
canons, the highest number of canons in any chapter 
being twelve and the lowest four. 

At the same time the king founded five new 
bishoprics at Bristol, Chester. Gloucester, Oxford, 
and Peterborough, endowed with the whole or part 
of the possessions of the respective monasteries 
in those places. The principal features of the 
statutes of the new foundation, as contrasted with 
the old, are : that in the old cathedrals, the chapter 
is still an independent body, and the bishop has no 
rights except of a seat in the church, and a right 
of visitation ; in the newly-crectcd bishoprics the 
bishop is made a member of the chapter. In the 
Elizabethan statutes of Ely, this feature of the 
primitive relations of the bishop and his chapter is 

' The statutes of Durham were revised temp. Philip and 
Mary ; those of Ely, temp. Elizabeth. 
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Still more pointed])^ insisted upon, " that Christ's 
Holy Gospel may be diligently and purely preached 
by learned and grave men, who after the example 
of the primitive Church may assist the bishop as 
his presbytery in all weightier matters." 

In the new chapters there is only one dignitary, 
the dean, who is appointed by the Crown. The 
other necessary offices are filled by the canons; 
the precentor is always a minor canon. The arch- 
deacons were not by their office members of the 
chapter. The dean and chapter have a common 
property and no separate estates. There is no 
distinction of residentiaries and non-residentiaries ; 
all duties are shared equally. A body of minor 
canons and another body of lay clerks are chained 
with the performance of the services. 

In the revision of the whole machinery of the 
Church in the present century, to adapt it to the 
increased population and changed circumstances 
of the times, tlie cathedrals have been unfortunate. 
It was assumed that they had no important place 
in the active life of the Church at large, but were 
only magnificent churches where a stately service 
was kept up, and whose offices afforded positions of 
dignified retirement as rewards for good service in 
the past, or positions of leisure for literaiy men. 
Accordingly a commission was issued in 1835 under 
William IV,, who.'^e recommendations were em- 
bodied in statutes in the early part of the reign of 
Queen Victoria ; their general idea was to cut down 
the cathedral establishments to the minimum, and 
devote their surplus revenues to the better endow- 
ment of old, and formation of new, parochial 
benefices. 

The principal results of these changes have been 
to reduce the number of canonries with emoluments 
attached to them to four in each cathedral ; with 
several exceptions where an extra one or two 
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canonrics have been left to form an endowment for 
archdeacons or professors. The non-residentiary 
canons of the old foundation are retained as honor- 
ary canonries in the appointment of the bishop. 
The number of minor canonries has been reduced, 
so that in no case are there more than six or less 
than two. The incomes of these offices have been 
reduced to a verj' small sum. 

In the foundation of new sees in the reign of 
Victoria some were placed in collegiate churches, 
as Ripon ard Manchester, and the clergy supplied 
a dean and canons already endowed ; to these were 
added archdeacons, for whom a small endowment 
was provided. In other cases, St. Alban's, Truro, 
Newcastle, Southwell, and Wakefield, archdeacons 
were assigned and endowments provided for them, 
and the bishop was empowered, until a dean and 
chapter shall have been created, to nominate hon- 
orary canons, not exceeding twenty-four in number, 
and to make regulations respecting such honojary 
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■ Bishop of Chester (Stubbs), Preface to the ' Epis- 
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^ First Report of Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Commissioners' Reports for 1854, vol. xxv., gives 
specimen statutes of the different kinds of founda- 
tion, viz. of Salisbury, of Old Foundation ; of 
, Lichfield, as revised and adapted at the Reforma- 
; of Ely, of the Conventual Foundation ; and 
{ Chester, of the new Foundation of Henry VIII. 
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ARCiniEACONRIES. 

We come now to the subdivision of the diocese 
into Arclideacoiiries, Rural Deaneries, and Parishes. 
In very early times one of the deacons attaclied 
to the chief church of the diocese was a kind of 
diocesan treasurer, having charge of the incomings 
and outgoings of the common fund at the dis- 
posal of the bishop. In the sixth century the 
name archdeacon first appears, and he seems then 
to have exercised discipline over the deacons and 
inferior orders of clergy. Two centuries later the 
archdeacon has ceased to have anything to do with 
the management of the church funds ; he is now 
a priest whom the bishop employs as his as.sistant 
in the general supervision of the diocese, and ii 
described as the Oadits Episcopi. In a large dio- 
cese there were several archdeacons, thus Lincoln 
had seven, Salisbury four, &c. After the Conquest, 
on the reconstilution of arrangements for tlie ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, archi- 
diaconal courts were instituted as subsections of the 
episcopal jurisdiction ; but the strong feeling of the 
clergy against this archidiaconal jurisdiction led 
speedily to the reduction of the power of the arch- 
deacon, the consolidation of the episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, and its committal to the hands of an Official 
Principal. 

The archdeacon has the right to visit every year, 
and must visit once in every three years. Usuall/ 
he has his court and his Official learned in the 
canon law ; he summons the clergy and church- 
wardens to his visitation, and exercises such juris- 
diction as is according to the law, custom and 
usage of his own church and diocese. An Act of 
Parliament, 3 and 4 Vict, c. 113, s. 6, has attached 
thearchdcacontothecathedral church by appropriat- 
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ing a canoniy to the office, and an Act whicli came 
into fore? Aug. 6, 18S5, enabled tlic Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to raise the stipend of archdeacons 
to not less than ^£300 a year. The division of each 
diocese into archdeaconries will be found below 
under the name of the diocese, 



RURAL DEANERIES. 

The office of Rural Dean existed in the Church 
of England in early times. As the diocese was 
originally conterminous with the kingdom, and 
the archdeaconry with the county, so the rural 
deaneries seem to have coincided with the hundreds, 
and to have taken their titles from them, as they 
do for the most part to this day. The title dean 
may have arisen from the fact thnt every hundred 
was at first divided into ten tithings ; and in fact, 
in Wales especially, and in some places in Eng- 
land, the deanery does still contain precisely ten 
parishes. They were appointed by the bishop, 
to execute his processes within the deanery, to 
report to the bishop on cases of scandalous offences 
aniong clergy or laity, to inspect the fabrics and 
furniture of the churches. 

The judicial business of the rural deans was 
preparatoiy for the sessions or visitations of the 
archdeacons. Their functions were merely minis- 
terial to the archdeacons, and their arrangements 
more a matter of custom than of canon law. Their 
action altogether is not entitled to the name of 
jurisdiction, or their assemblies to the designation 
of courts. Their business was gradually drawn 
away by the archdeacon to his own visitation ; so 
that by the time of the Reformation, the juris- 
diction of the rural dean had de::lincd to nothing. 
In our own time the office has been resuscitated 
in all the dioceses, as a medium through which the 
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bishop can conveniently convey his wishes to the 
clergy, and in return can obtain their views ; and 
as a means of drawing the clergy together for 
devotion, study, and discussion of ecclesiastical 
questions of current interest. Under the Dilapida- 
tions Act of 1S71, certain new powers are given to 
rural dear|s. 

A list of the rural deaneries in eacli division 
and of the parishes which they contain, will be 
found below under the name of the diocese. 

PROVINCES. 

Provinoe of Caaterbory. — Augustine was conse- 
crated "Bishop of the English," Avgloriim cpis- 
copus, and Gregory the Great " committed all the 
bishops of Britain to his care, that the unlearned 
might be taught and the perverse corrected by his 
authority" (Bede's 'Eccles. Hist.,' Book I., chap. 
xxvii.), and sent Him the pall, which by that time 
had become the symbol of metropolitan authority. 
But Gregory had originally contemplated the 
division of Britain into two provinces of London 
and York. Augustine exercised authority over 
the bishops of his own consecration, as Mellitus, 
Justus, Laurentius; and his successors in the sec 
of Kent exercised authority over the bishops of 
their own consecration, as Paulinus, &c. But the 
bishops of the old British Church declined to 
accept Augustine as their archbishop ; and the 
bishops of the School of Lindisfarne declined the 
jurisdiction of the Kentish see. So that there 
was really no acknowledged metropolitan of the 
English until, at the Synod of Hertford (673 A.D.), 
all the English churches agreed to unite into 
a Church of England, under the metropolitan 
authority of Canterbury. The subsequent exten- 
sion of the authority of Canterbury over the 
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dioceses of West Wales (940), and still later over 
Wales (twelfth century), was ihe natural result of 
the conquest of those countries by the kings of 
England, and of the old principle that the ecclesi- 
astical authority was conterminous with the civil 
rule. 

The province of Canterbury contains the twenty- 
four dioceses of Canterbury, London, Winchester, 
Eangor, Bath and Wells, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, Lin- 
coln, LlandalT, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Rochester, St. Alban's, St. Asaph, St. David's, 
Salisbury, Southwell, Truro, and Worcester. 

The province has an organization and oiRcers 
corresponding to those of a diocese, viz. : 

The Primate and Metropolitan is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The Provincial Dean is the Bishop of London. 

Sub-dean „ „ Winchester. 

Chancellor „ „ Lincohi. 

Precentor „ „ Salisbury. 

Chaplain „ „ Worcester. 

Chaplain (Cross -bearer) „ Rochester. 

The Province of York owed its constitution to the 
circumstances of temporal sovereignty. In the 
earlier half of the eighth century the Northum- 
brian kingdom had grown in power, and its kings 
had succeeded the kings of Kent in the in- 
definite leadership of the English kingdoms. The 
Northumbrian Church also was becoming famous 
throughout not only England but Europe; Beds 
had made a name among the greatest ecclesiastics 
of his time; and the School of Yoik attracted 
students from all parts. Egbert, a member of the 
royal family, was made Bishop of York in 746 A,D., 
and under the advice of Bede, who recalled to 
mind the original intention of Gregory the Great, 
that York slKJuld be the metropolitan see of the 
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north, the king thought it became the honour of 
his kingdom and the reputation of his Church, 
that Northumbria should be raised to the dignity 
of a separate province. 

The province of York contains the ten dioceses 
of York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, 
Sodor and Man, Liverpool, Newcastle, Ripon, and 
Wakefield. It has not a provincial organization 
like that of the southern province, 

A century later, when Mercia had become the 
most powerful kingdom, King Offa took steps to 
have his kingdom also erected into a separate 
province, under the primacy of Lichfield. His 
influence obtained the consent of the Council of 
Cealchythe in 785 A.D., and the Bishop of Rome 
recognized the arrangement by sending the pall to 
the new arclibishop. But on Offa's death the 
arrangement fell through by general consent, and 
the Council of Cloveshoo in 803 A-D. restored 
Mercia to the province of Canterbury, the pope 
acquiescing in the decision. 

The precedence of the bishopB is as follows : 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, Winchester, 
and the rest according to the date of their conse- 
cration. On the erection of the new sees of Ripon 
and Manchester in 1S36, it .seemed good to the 
government to make provision that the number 
of bishops sitting in liie House of Lords should 
not be increased beyond the existing number of 
twenty-four. The object was attained in this way : 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Bishops of London, Durham and Winchester, 
always sit in Parliament ; of the rest, on any 
vacancy occurring, the oldest by consecration of 
the bishops who have not seats is summoned 
by writ to make up the number of twenty-four 
spiritual peers. 

The official signatures of bishops are either the 
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Christian name of the bishop prefixed to that of 
his see, both in Engh'sh ; or else are the Latin name 
of the bishop prefixed to an adjective formed from 
the Latin name of the see. 



See. 
Canterbury 

JL Ox Jv ••• ••• ••• 

London 
Durham 

Winchester 

Bangor 

Bath and Wells 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Chichester 

Elv 

JEItf-XC^LwX ••• ••• 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Hereford 

Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Liverpool 
Llandaff 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Peterborough 
Ripon 

Rochester 

St. Alban's 

St. Asaph 

St. David's 

Salisbury 

Southwell 

Truro 

Wakefield 

Worcester 



Bishop's Signature. 

Cantuar. 

Ebor. 

Londin. 

Dunelm. 

Winton. 

Bangor. 

Bath and Wells, or Bathon. 

and Wellen. 
Carliol. 
Cestr. 
Cicestr. 
Eli, or Elien. 
Exon. 

Glocestr. and Bristol. 
Hereford. 
Lichfield. 
Lincoln. 
Liverpool. 

Llandaff, or Llandav. 
Manchester. 
Newcastle. 
Norwich, or Nordovic, or 

Norvic. 
Oxon. 
Petriburg. 
Ripon. 
RofTen. 
St. Alban. 
St. Asaph. 

St. David's, or Men even. 
Sarum. 
Southwell. 
Truron. 
Wakefield. 
Worcester, or Vigorn. 
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THE ARMS OF THE SEES. 
{The Arms oj the various Sees are sho-wii on pp. 407 — 409.) 

Canterbury. — "Azure ; an episcopal staff in pale argent, 
ensigncd with a cross patfe, or, surmounted by a pall of the 
second) edged and fringed of the third, charged with four 
crosses formde fitch^e sable," The practice of ornamenting 
the mitres of archbishops with ducal coronets is a modern 
one, and without the sanction of the College of Arms. 

Torb. — The present arms are, " Gules ; two keys in saltire 
argent, chief a regal crown proper." The keys allude to SL 
Peter, to whom the minster is dedicated. The date of ihetr 
first assumption is doubtful, but the former arms were ibe 
same as those of Canterbury. It is said that the change in 
the shield was brought about by Wolsey, through his jeaJousjr 
of the rival see of Canterburj', but what evidence there is on 
the point tends to discredit the assertion. 

Ijoadon. — " Guies : two swords in saltire, hills argent, 
pommels or." The cathedral being dedicated to St. Paul 
will explain the two swords it bears as the well-known emblem 
of that saint. 

Barham. — " Azure ; a cross, or, between four lions lam- 
pant, argent," and are those ascribed to King Oswy, its 
Saxon founder. Its bishops were Earls of Sedbui^h and 
Counts Palatine, as is indicated by their mitre being repre- 
sented rising from a coronet, and formerly adorned wiik 
plumes, and in one instance surmounting a lietmct (the seal 
of Bishop Hatfield). 

Winoneoter. — Winchester Cathedral has been dedicated 
at different times to various saints, originallv 10 St. Amphi' 
balus, afterwards to St. Peter, and lastly St. Swithin. The 
bishop, as Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Carter, 
surrounds his arms with the insignia thereof. The arms of 
the see arc, " Gules : two keys endorsed in bend sinister, ibe 
upper one or, and the lower one argent, between them a svotd 
in bend sinister of the third, hilt and pommel or," The two 
keys refer to its patron saint, Peter, and the sword nuy be 
supposed to be a type of the sword of the spirit 

Oxford.— The anns of this see are very singular, " Sabte 
a fesse argent, in chief, three demi-ladies couped proper kA 
ducaUy crowned, or, vested of the second : in base an ox; of 
the last, horned and hoofed, or, passing a ford, barry wavy 
of four, argent and azure." The punning arms of the city 
form the b-ise. and it is suggested that the three ladies' heads 
in chief were formerly those of kings, referring to the Royal 
founders of ibc university, as the arms of the latter " *~ 
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three crowns. The Bishop of Oxford, as Chancellor of llic 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, adorns his arms with that 
illustrious ensign, like his brother of Winchester. 

CMchester.— The ancient blazonry of this see runs as 
follows ; " Aiure : a Prester John seated on a tombsione, in 
Ills left hand a mound, and bis right hand extended, or, with 
a linen mitre on his head, and in his mouth a sword, all 
proper," This was gravely recorded at ihe College of Arras, 
and. passed muster until very recently, when the figure of Our 
Saviour Cook the place of the n^ythical John, and gave the 
solution of the incongruous mystery, being, in tact, the restor- 
ation of the arms adopted by Bishop Seffrid II. as the seal 
of his see, This is perhaps one of the strangest perversions 
of a clear and appropriate " coat '" that can be met witli. We , 
now find it properly recorded as, "Aiure: Our blessed 
Saviour, head radiant, seated on a tlu-one, or, cushioned gules, 
vested argent, girdled of the second dexter arm elevated 
proper, issuant from his mouth fess-wise in the sinister a 
sword proper, hilt and pommel gold tn fesse, on the dexter 
Alpha, and on the sinister Omega of the last." The special 
treatment of the effigv of our Lord is of course derived from 
St. John's vision of Him in the Revelatioo, in the midst of 
the golden candlesticks. 

IiUicolii. — " Gules : two lions passant guardant in pale or, 
on a chief azure the Virgin diically crowned, seated, on her 
dexter arm the infant Jesus, and in her sinister hand a sceptre, 
all of the second." The arms are those usually attributed to 
the Conqueror, in whose reign Lincoln became a bishop's 
seat, but others think tliat the see derives its arms from 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who occupied it from 1 173 to 1 1S2. If 
this is so, we get an early record of the Royal Arms in 
Church heraldry, and on that account of historic interest. 
The figure in the chief is derived from the fact that the 
cathedral is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Bath andWeUB.— The arms of Wells are, "Azure : a saltire 
quarterly, quartered or and argent.'' The cathedral at Wells 
is dedicated to St. Andrew : hence the saltire, or X-shaped 
cross, on which the saint was supposed to have suffered 
martyrdom. The arms of Bath were, "Azure: two keys, 
endorsed in bend, sinister, argent and or, enfilcd with a 
sword in bend dexter, proper. Early in the seventeenth 
century the saltire of Wells was placed between the sword 
and keys of Bath by Bishop Montague. 

Olouceater.^" Azure; two keys endorsed in saltire, or." 
The abbey cburch at Gloucester was formally dedicated to 
St. Peter, and afterwards to Peter and Paul, and the arms 
i]ow borne refer to the first dedication ; hui formerly the 
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sword of the latter saint was 
different parts of the building, 
of the convent 

Brirtol.— " Sable : three ducal coronets in pale, or.'' The 
derivation of the arms for the Bristol see is unknown, bui 
Woodward conjectures that the three crowns may refer ID 
the Blessed Trinity, in accordance with the dedication of the 
cathedral, and he adds that Che same charges appear in an 
old stained-glass window, but upon a field aiure. For the 
united dioceses these arms are coroijined in one shield as 
follows; "Aiure: two keys endorsed in saltire, or," for 
Gloucester : impaling, " sable three ducal coronets ta pale 
of the second" for Bristol. 

Exeter. — " Gules : a sword erect in pale argent, hilted or, 
surmounted by two keys, endorsed in saltire of the last," and 
have reference to the former dedication to Peter and Paul. 

Worcester. — "Argent ; ten torteaux, four, three, two, and 
one," supposed to be derived from those of Juies de Medicts. 
who held it for a short period early in the sixteenth century, 
and have nothing symbohc in them. It is, perhaps, worUi 
recording as a very singular coincidence that the paternal 
arms of Babington (its bishop from 1597 to i5io) were exacOy 
the same as those of the see. 

Hereford. — "Gules: three leopard's heads reversed jes- 
sant-de-lis, two and one, or," — as borne by St. Thomas de 
Cantilupe, its bishop from 1275 to 1282. 

UchAeld. — Its arras— "Per pale gules and argent, a cross 
potent, quadrated, between four crosses pat^e, all counter- 
changed,' — form a very striking coat, from the contrast of 
colours, but the origin and meaning are unknown. This 
cathedral possesses a large stained-glass window in the choir 
filled with the arms of its bishops and the sees they were 
translated to. 

Sodor and BEatL — " Gules : between two pillars argent. 
the Virgin Mary standing on the upper part of three ascents, 
with arms extended, vested proper and crowned, or, around 
her head a nimbus of the last ; over dexter pillar in fesse 
a church proper, and in base three legs armed propicr, con- 
joined in fesse at upper part of thigh, fixed on triangle. 
garnished and spurred, or." Woodward is of opinion that the 
pillars are properly part of a canopy over the Virgin, and 
that she should hold the church. The three legs are the arms 
of Man, which are the same as those of the island of Sicily- 

Bangor.— "Gules : a bend, or, guttle de poix, between 
two mullets, pierced, argent.'' 

Carlisle, — "Argent: on a cross sable, a fn it re labelled, or." 

Cheater.—" Gules : three mitres labelled, or." 
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EI7.— " Gisles : three dacal crowns, or." 

LiTerpool.^" Argent: an eagle with winsi enpanded 
sable, beiked or, resting its dexter claw on an ancient ink- 
horn proper, a chief per pale aiure and gules, char^fd on the 
•dexter wit'i an open book of the third, inscribed with the 
words, ' Thj- Word is Truth,' of the second, and on the 
sinister with a lymphad, or." 

Uflndaff. — "Sable: Iwocroziers in saltire, or and aryent; 
on a chief, azure, three mitres labelled, or." 

Kancliefiter.—" Or : on a pale engrailed gules, three 
mitres labelled, or ; on a canton of the second three bendlets 
enhanced argent." The bearings on the canton are the arms 
of the city, viz. " Gules : three beodlets, or.'' 

Newoaatle. — " Per fesse azure and gules : in chief a repcc- 
senta,iion of the cross of SL Cuthberl, or, and in base three 
castles two and one, argent." This is based upon the arms 
of the city, " Gules : three towers, or." 

Norwich, — ■' Arure : three mitres lab.;lled, or." 

Peterborough.^" Gules ; two keys in saltire, between 
four cross crosslets fitch^e, or," — the abbey being dedicated 
to St. Peter. 

Bipoa.— "Argent : on a s.iltire gules, two keys in saltire 
wards upwards, or ; on a chief of the second a Holy Lamb 
^jroper." 

Bocheater. — " Argent : on a saltire gules, an escallop 
shell, or." 

8t. Albaa'B.— " Azure : a saltire or, a sword proper, hilled 
-of the second, in pale, pointing to a celestial crown in chief, 

St. Asaph. — " Sable : two keys in saltire endorsed argent.'' 

St. David's. — "Sable : on a cross or, five cinquefoils of 
the first." 

SaUabury.—" Azure : the Holy Virgin and Child, with a 
sceptre in her left hand, all or." 

Southwell.—" Sable : three fountains proper ; a chief 
pale of three, on the first, or, a stag couchant proper, on the 
second, gules, the Blessed Virgin and Child, on the third, 
also or, two staves ragulde, couped in cross, vert." 

Truro. — " Argent ; on a saltire gules, a key ward upwards, 
surmounted by a two-edged sword hilt upwards, both in 
saltire, or; in base a fleur-de-lis sable; the whole within a 
bordure of Cornwall, viz. sable, fifteen bizants." 

Wakefield.—" Argent, a fleur-de-lys or, on a chief azure 
three crowns of the second. 

Note. — A bishop impales his own coat of arms with that of 
his see, placing the arms of the see in the place of honour, 
lha.t is un the dexter (spectator's left) side of the shield. 
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Entire county of Kent, parts of Surrey and Sussex . 
\'nrk City, entire East Riding, iiatt of North and West 

Riding 

Entire county of Middlesex, pait of Hertford . 

Entire county of Durham 

rey, and small portions of adjacent counties . 
Entire counties of Anglesea, Carnarvon and Merionetli, 
with part of Montgomery 

Entire counties of Cumberland oud Westmoreland, and 
part of Lancashire 

Entire county of Chester, and portions of counties adjacent 

Entire county of Sussex, with small part of Surrey . 

Entire counties of Bedford, Cnmbiidee and Ilunlintjdon, 
greater part of Suffolk, and portions of counties adjacent 

County of Devon except five parishes .... 

Gmire county of Gloucester, parts of Somerset and Wilts, 
and portions of counties adjacent, and city and county of 
Bristol 

ICnIire county of HerefonI, parts of Salop, Worcester, 
Itadoor (md Monleomcry, and portions of counties 
Iidiaccnt 

linti^oauDtvofSt>abrd.)mdpa[|-ofS>lop . . 

tintiK coualjr of Lincoto, »iwt pwl of Norfolk . . . 
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and Glamo^an 

Part of Lancashire, wilh portions of Chester and Vork 
Enure county of Northumberland, and ilart of Cumljtrland. 

and town and county of Berwick on Tweed . 
Entire county of Norfolk and eastern part of Suffolk 
Entire counties of Berks, Bucks and Oxford, with portions 

of counties adjacent 

Entire counties of Leicester, Northampton and Rutland, 

with portions of counties adjacent 

[■arts of N. and W. Riding of Vorks, and of Lancashire , 

Parts of Kent and Surrey, and portion of Sussex 

Entire counties of Essen and Hertford, portions of counties 

adjacent 

Entire counties of Denbigh and Flint, and parts of Camar- 

broke, with part of Radnor and Glamorgan . 
Entire counties of Dorset and Wilts, portions of counties 

Entire connlies of Derby and Noltiiigham . . . . 

Entire comily of Cornwall and pnrt of Devon 

South-west [.ortion of the county of York . . . ! 

Entire counties of Warwick and Worcester, pari of Stafford, 

and portions of adjacent counties . . . , 
IsieofMan .... 


1 

n 


Llandaff . . 
Manchester , 

Norwich . . 
Oxford . . . 

Peterborough 

Ripon . 
Rochester . 
St. Alban's . 

St, Asaph . 

St, David's . 

Salisbury . 

Southwell . 
Truro . 
WnkeHeld , 
Worcester . 

Sodor and Man . 


1 


k. 


J 
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STATISTICS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUITION. 



lEitglnnb iiitti Vilnhs. 



Arcbbishopd , 

Bishops (inclading i 
gan, 1 Coadjutor a 
sistfng Biiliops) , 



Rural Deaneries . 
Beneficed Clergy . 
Curates and Unbeneticed 
Clergy . . . 
Populalion 



Churc! 



llinKS 



gtElnnS. 



a9,ooi.oi& 
58.674 



Bishops , 

Clergy . 
Parsonages 



7 Schools 
=77 Popuiatii 



^ritifb Solon'irs, |nbia, iCt. 

•a of Colonies in ^ ^ ^ 



Other Bishops (ineiuding 3 Co- ^ 
■djulor, a Assislanl. nnd 13 J.7, 
Missionary BishopsI . . ) 

Missionary Jurisdiclions. i 

Clergy . . . . c. 3,60 



\n9i or India {inctu- \ 
sive of 'Protected )■ e. 1.750,000 

Stales) . . i 



!!liiilti] Slatts of ^meriia. 

Dioceses . - 5° 1 Clergy . . . . c. 3.800 

Missionary Jurisdictions. 16 I'opulaiion . (.51,000.000 

Bishops (including Missionary) 72 | Area in .square miles, e, ^.ooCvMV- 

SnnintHTjJ. mtuon nrinVTi 

England lineludins 2 .\rchhishops, 3a Bishops, 13 Suffra- ) 
gnn, I Coadjutor, nnd 4 Assisting Bishops) . 1 " 

Ireland (including a .Archbishops) 13 

Seotlanil 7 

Brllish Colonies, Indln, 4c 81 

United Stales 7a 

Relited Bishops. Ac 33 I 



HISTORY AND SUCCESSION OF THE SEES. 



CANTERBURY. 



^^TWhen Gregory the Great sent his missioners 
II to convert the heathens who had conquered 
the eastern half of the province of Britannia, 
and suppressed or driven out the Church from it, 
his instructions were to make London and York 
the metropoUtan churches. The fact that Etliel- 
bert of Kent haJ married a Galh'c Christian prin- 
cess, and admitted a Christian bishop and clergy, 
led Augustine to begin his work in Kent ; and the 
reception of Christianity by the kingdom of Kent 
led Augustine to estabhsh himself at its capital ; 
and tliiis Canterbury became the metropolitan see 
of England instead of London. 

Augustine and his immediate successors were, 
however, practically no more than bishops of Kent ; 
it was Theodore who first united the Churches of 
the Angles and Saxons into a province, which recog- 
nized Canterbury as their metropolitan see ; and 
he was more Primate of the English Church than 
Bishop of Kent. After his death his successors 
had little influence beyond their own diocese until 
Dunstan, who owed his primacy and his wider in- 
fluence to the supremacy of Wesscx over Kent. 
It was the union of the kingdoms under Egbert, 
and their incorporation into an empire under 
Canute, which finally made the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the real Primate of the English Church 
and the chief adviser of the Crown. 

Tlie diocese consists of the whole of Kent, except 
that portion which is in Rochester, with portions of 
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Surrey and Sussex. It is divided into 2 ardidea- 1 


conries, Canterbury and Maidstone ; 20 deaneries; 1 


421 parishes. 1 


List of Archbishops of Canterbury, with Dates Of 1 


THEIR Accession". 1 


Augustine . 




■ 597 


Thomas i Becket ... Ii6s 


Laurenlius , 




. 604 


Richard ... ... HJA 


Mellitus 




619 


Baldwin ii8s 


Justus 




. 624 


Hubert Fitzwalter ... ii^ 






. 6.7 


Stephen Lgngton ... 1307 


Deusdedit . 




■ 6S5 


Richard Grant ... lag 


Theodore . 




. 668 


Edmund Rich ... iij* 


Brihtwald . 




■ 693 


Boniface — .. lUS 


Tatwin 




■ 731 


Richard Kilwardby ... 1173 


Nolhelm . 




73S 


lohnPeckham ... 1179 


Cuthbert . 




- 741 


Robert Winchelsey ... 1394 


Bregwin . 




■ 759 


Walter Reynolds ... 1313 


Jaenbevl 




. 766 


Simon Mepeham ... 1318 


Ethelhard . 




. 793 


John Stratford ... 13J3 


Wiilfred . 




. R05 


Thomas Bradwardine 1349 


Feoiogild . 




. S3^ 


Simon IsHp ... 1349 


Ceolnoth 




- 833 


Simon Langham ... 1366 


Eihelred . 




. 870 


William Whittlesey ... 1 368 


Plegmund . 




. 89=. 


Simon Sudbury ... 1375 


Athelm 




914 


William Courlenay ... 1381 


Wulfhelm . 




923 


Thomas Arundel ... 13^ 


Odo 




- 942 


Roger Walden ... 139* 


Dun Stan . 




. 960 


Thomas Arundel ... 1399 


Ethelgar . 




9S8 


Henry Chicheley ... 1414 


Siric 




■ 990 


John StafTord ... 1445 


Elfric 




■ 99S 


John Kemp ... I4S3 


Elphege . 




. 100s 


Thomas Boucbier ... 1411 
John Morton ... 1486 


■^ Living 




■ 1013 


H Ethelnoth . 






Henry Dean ... I^ 


^H Eadsige 




: 1 038 


William Warham ... 159} 


^V Robert 




. 1051 


Thomas Cranmer ... ijjj 
Reignald Pole ... i$s6 


^H Stigand 




. los; 


^H Lanfi-anc . 




. 1070 


Matthew Parker' ... 15M 
Edmund Grindal ... 1576 


^H Anselm 




■ "093 


^H Ralph d'Kjcures 


. 1114 


JohnWhilgift ... itS3 
Richard Bancroft ... 1604 


^H William de Corbcuil 1 1 23 


^H Theobald ... ... ti39 


George Abbot ... 1611 


^^H ' F« ihe panlcului vf Ifae iircnuico of racier wc |i f 9. 1 





VORK. 


,:. 1 


William Laud 


1633 


Chas. Manners Sutton 


iSos 


William Jiixon 


1665 


William Howley ... 


1828 


Gilbert Sheldon 


1663 


John Bird Sumner ... 


1848 


William Bancroft ... 


1678 


Charles Thns. Longlcy 


iS6z 


John Tillotson 


i69t 


Arch. Campbell Tait 


jS68 


Thomas Tenison ... 


1695 


Ed. White Benson ... 


iS33 


William Wake 


me 






John Potter 


. 1737 






Thomas Herring ... 


1747 






Matthew Hiitton ... 


1757 


Bishops Sukfragan 


or 


Thomas Seeker 


175S 


Dover. 




Frederick ComwaUis 


176S 


Parry 


i3 


John Moore 


1783 


Geo. Rodney Eden ... 


iSgo 



■^ YORK. 

York was the capital of the Roman province 
of Britannia, and was early the seat of a bishop, 
■who was ptobably metropolitan of that division 
of the province. Eborius of York was one of 
the three bishops who represented tlie province 
at the Council of Aries, 314 A.D. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was the first bishop, 
and in all probability he was succeeded by others 
down to the time of the invasion of the Angles and 
Saxons. Tradition lias preserved the names of 
Sampson, Pyramus or Pyrannus, and Thadiciiis as 
those of occupiers of the see during the period of 
the invasion. The fact that two little British inde- 
pendent districts, called Loidis and Elmete, still 
existed a few miles west of York down to the 
seventh century, makes it the more probable that 
a Church may have continued to exist, and a suc- 
cession of British bishops to have lasted there, who 
would probably retain the title from Eboraciim, 
till its conquest by King Edwin of Northumbria. 
Wilfrid of York, in the seventh century, speaks 
of recovering the sacred places which the British 
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clergy had abandoned when they fled before the 
invasion. 

The re-introduction of Christianity into the 
Anglian kingdom of Northunibria was from the 
Itahan mission in Kent When King Edwin 
sought the hand of Ethclburga of Kent, it was 
made a condition that she should retain her reli- 
gion, and Pauhnus, ordained bishop for the occa- 
sion, and other clergymen, accompanied her to 
Northumbria, and converted the king, and his 
people received Christianity as the national reli- 
gion. When Edwin was conquered by Oswald, 
and slain in the battle of Heatlifield, Paulinus 
fled with the widowed queen to Kent, and was 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Oswald intro- 
duced new missionaries from the Celtic monastery 
of lona to evangelize his people. Archbishop 
Theodore divided the vast Northumbrian diocese 
into four, of which Bernicia (Yorkshire) was one, 
with York for its see. In the middle of the 
seventh century Northumbria was the predomi- 
nant kingdom, the School of York was famous 
for its learning throughout Europe, and when 
Egbert, a member of the royal family, was Bishop 
of York, on the suggestion of Bede, the inten- 
tion of Gregory the Great was carried out. and 
York was made a metropolitan see, with all the 
Churches north of the Huraber for its province. 
In after ages York claimed to be metropolitan of 
the bishoprics of Scotland ; till the bishops of St 
Andrew's successfully disputed the claim, and that 
see was made by Pope Sixtus IV., in 1471 A.D., the 
metro political see of the northern kingdom. 

For ages there were unsettled points of etiquette 
between Canterbury* and York. A Synod at 
London, in the reign of William I., decided that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury might summon the 
Archbishop of York and his suffragans to a council ; 
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but that fell into disuse, if it was ever acted upon. 
At present the two provinces are independent in 
all ordinary matters of jurisdiction. 

The diocese contains the East Riding, parts 
of the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
portions of adjoining counties ; divided into 3 
archdeaconries, York, East Riding, and Cleveland ; 
31 deaneries; 628 parishes. 



Bishops. 



Eborius 

• • • 

Sampson 
Pyrannus 
Thadicius 
Paulinus 



A.D. 

314 



!- 



British bishops^ 
traditional. 



625 



{Interval of about 30 years.) 



Wilfrid 
Chadd 

X30Sa ••• ••• 

St. John of Beverley 
Wilfrid II 

Archbishops. 



664 
664 
678 
705 
718 



ACCESS. 
A.U. 



Egbert 
Ethelbert ... 
Eanbald 
Eanbald II. 
Wulfsius ... 
Wigmund ... 
Wulfhere ... 
Ethelbald ..-. 
Redewald or ^ 

Lotheward > uncertain, 
Wulstan J 

Oskytel 
Oswald 
Adulph 
Wulstan II. 
Alfric Puttock 
Kinsius 
Ealdred 



734 
767 

780 

796 

812 

831 
854 
900 



958 
972 
992 
1003 
1023 
105 1 
1061 



ACCESS. 
A.D. 

Thomas of Bayeu.x ... 1070 

Gerard ... ... iioi 

Thomas II. ... 1109 

Thurstan ... ... 1119 

St. William of York ... 11 53 

Henry Murdac ... 11 47 

St. William reinstated 11 53 
Roger de Pont I'lllveque 1 1 54 

(Died 118 1 ; vacancy of 

10 years.) 

Geoffrey Plantagenet 1191 

( Vacancy of 9 yeaj's.) 

Walter de Gray ... 1 2 1 5 

Sewall de Bovill ... 1256 

Godfrey de Ludham 1258 

Walter Giffard ... 1 265 

William Wickwan ... 1279 

John Romanus ... 1286 

Henry de Newerk ... 1296 

Thomas de Corbridge 1300 

William de Greenfield 1306 

William de Melton ... 13 17 

William la Zouche ... 1342 

John de Thoresby ... 1352 

Alexander de Neville 1374 

Thomas Arundel ... 1388 

Robert Waldby ... 1397 

Richard Scrope ... 1398 

Henry Bowet ... 1407 

John Kemp ... 1426 

William Booth ... 1452 

George Neville ... 1464 

Lawrence Booth ... 1476 

Thomas Rotherham ... 1 480 



inbrigg 150S 



Thomas Savage 
Christopher Bair 
Thomas Wolsey 
Edward Lee 
Robert Holgate 

Nicholas Heath 

{^Deprived 1560.) 
Thomas Young 
Edmund Grindal 
Edwin Sandys 
John Piers ... 
Matthew Hutton 
Tobias Matthew 
Geoi^e Monteigne ... 
Samud Harsnett 
Richard Neile 
John Williams 

{yacancy of 10 years.) 
Accepted Frewen ... 1660 
Richard Sterne ... 1664 

John Dolben ... 1683 

Thomas Lamplugh ... 1688 
John Sharp ... 1691 



1632 



SirWm. Dawes, Bart. 1714 
Lancelot Blackbume 1724 
Thomas Herring ... 1743 
Matthew Hutton ... 1747 
John Gilbert ... 1757 

Robert H. Dniramond 1761 
William Markhara ... 1777 
Edward Venables Ver- 

non-Harcourt 
Thomas Musgrave ... 
Charles Th OS. Longley 
William Thomson ... 
Wm. Connor Magee 
Wm. Dalrymple Mac- 



HULL, 
Robert Sylvester 



1847 . 

i860 

I86j 



LONDON. 

There was a see here, perhaps a metropolitan see, 
in British times. Restitutus, Bishop of London, was 
present at the Council of Aries, 314 A.D. A list of 
British bishops of this see is given by Joscelin of 
Furness in the twelfth century, and copied by the 
later historians, but it is apocryphal (see Rfgii- 
irum Sacrum Angluanum, ^. 152). When Ethcl- 
bert, King of Kent, was pressing the acceptance 
of Christianity upon the neighbouring kingdoms 
under his influence, his nephew Sabert, King of the 
East Saxons, consented to the planting of a mission 
among his people, and Mellitiis, one of the Italiaa 
missionaries, was made bishop, with his see Id 
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London. But the work collapsed, MelUtus retired 


to Kent, and the evangelization of the East Saxons , 


was left to be successfully accomplished by a 


mission from Northumbria, under Ccadda, brother 


of Cedd of Lichfield. 


The diocese consists of Middlesex and part of 


Herts ; divided into 2 archdeaconries, London and 


Middlesex; 25 deaneries; 511 parishes. 


Mellilus ... ... 6^4 


Hugh d'Orivalle ... 107; 

Maurice ... ... 1086 | 


Cedda ... ... 654 


Wina 663 


Richard de Bearaes ... 1 108 | 


Erkenwald... ■ ... 675 


Gilbert Universalis ... 1128 


Waldhere 693 


Robert de Sigillo ... 1141 1 


Ingwald ,., ...'c.yoti 


Richard deileames... 1152 


Egwulf ... ... 745 


Gilbert Ffolliot ... 1163 


Wighed ..789 


Richard FitzNeal ... 1189 


Aldbert ... ... 767 


Wra.deS.MererEElise 1199 


Eadgar c. 7S9 


Eustace de Fauconberg 1221 


Kenwalch ... ... c. 793 


Roger Niger ... 1229 


Eadbakl 


FulkBassett ... 1244 


Heathohert... ... 794 


Henry de Wingham 1260 


Osmund ... ... 800 


Henry de Sandwich... 1263 


Ethelnolh t.8ii 


JohnChishall ... 1274 


Ceolben ... ... c.8;4 


Richard Gravesend ... 1280 


Deorwulf ... C.&60-2 


Ralph Baidock ... 1306 


Swilhulf 


Gilbert Segrave ... 1313 


Elfstan 


Richard Newport ... 1317 


Wulfsy ... ... 89B 


Stephen Gravesend ... 1319 

Richard Brentworth 1338 | 


Elfstan 


Theodred ... ... c.g36 


Ralph Stratford ,,, 1340 


Wulfslan 


Michael Nnrthburgh 1355 


Brihtheltn ... ... f. 953 


Simon Sudbury ... 1363 


Dunstan ... ... 957 


William Courtenay ... 1375 1 


Elfstan 961 


Robert Bray brook ... 1382 


Wulfstanll. ... 996 


Roger Walden ... 1405 1 


Elfwin ... ... 1004 


Nicolas Uubwith ... 1406 


Elfwy ... ... 1014 


Richard Clifford ... 1407 


Elfweard ... ... ro35 


John Kemp ... 1421 


Robert Cbampart ... 1044 


William Gray ... 1426 


William ... ... 1051 


Robert Fitihugh ... 1431 


1 Where r. 1 = cftra) It placed before 8 due in these lins, h mean" ihai the date J 
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Robert Gilbert ... 1436 


Thomas Sherlock ... 17^ 


Thomas Kemp ... 1450 


Thomas Hayler ... 1761 


Richard Hill ... 1489 


Richard Osbaldeslon iTfc 


Thomas Savage ... 1496 


Richard Terrick ... 176* 


William Warham ... 1502 


Robert Lovrlh ... IJ77 


William Barons ... 1504 


Beilby Porteus ... f^t 


Richard Fitz-James ... 1506 


John Randolph ... 1S09 


Cuthbert TunstaU ... 1522 


William Howley ... 1813 
Charles J. Blomfield... iSaS 


John Stobesley ... 1530 


Edmund Bonner ... 1540 


Archibald C. Tail ... i8«6 
Frederick Temple ... |8^ 


Nicolas Ridlej- ... 1550 


Edmund Grind al ... 15,9 




Edwin Sandys ... 1570 




JohnAylmer ... 1577 




Richard Fletcher ... 1595 


Bishops Suffracah or 


Richard Bancroft ... 1597 


Bedford. 


Richard Vaughan ... 1604 


John Hodgkins (>rrf 


Thomas Ravis ... 160? 


Suffragan to Lineolitj 1 537 
Win. Walsham How 1879 
Kobt. Claudius BiUing iSSS 


George Abbott ... 1610 


John King... ... e6i[ 


George Mountain ... 1621 




William Laud ... 1628 




William Juxon ... 1633 
Gilbert Sheldon ... i66o 


Bishops Suffracah or 


Marlbobouoh. 


Humfrey Henchman 1663 


Thos-MorleyC/fr^rW- 
fragan to Salisbury) 15J7 


Henry Coraptun ... 1675 


John Robinson ... 1714 




Edmund Gjbson ... 1723 


Alfred Earle ... iS« 


DURHAM. 


The Anglian kingdom of Northumbria owed 


its Christianity to the missionaries whom King 


Oswald brought from lona, Aidan founded a 


monastery at Lindisfarne, from which proceeded 


the cvangelizers, not of Northumbria only, but of 


Mercia, Essex, and the South Saxons. Archbishf^ 


Theodore divided the vast Northumbrian diocese 


into four: Dclra. with its see at Lindisfarne; Bcr- 


nicia, with its sec at York ; Hexham as the see 
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of the country around it; and Withern for the 
outlj-jng northern province of the I'icts. In 
-S75 the bishop and the monks of Lindisfarne fled 
before an invasion of the Danes, carrying with 
them the body of St. Cuthbert, according to his 
last desire. They wandered over the country for 
seven years, till in 883 King Guthred fixed the 
saint's body, and the bishopric with it, at Chester- 
le-Street ; and gave to the saint the land between 
the -Wear and the Tyne, with the right of sanc- 
tuary. In 990 the monks again fled southward 
before another Danish invasion, until the saint's 
body finally rested at Durham, and entailed upon 
the bishops of Durham the privileges which 
Guthred had granted to the saint The bishops 
exercised civil authority over the district given by 
Guthred, and were thus great temporal princes. 
At the Reformation the Palatine power of the sec 
was taken away and annexed to the Crown. 

The diocese now consists of the county of 
Durham ; divided into 2 archdeaconries, Durham 
and Auckland ; n deaneries ; 239 parishes. 



Lindisfarne. 




Chester-le-Stkeet. 


Aidan 


63s 


Cittheard ... 


900 


Finan 


651 


Tilred 


915 


Colman 


661 


Wigred 


9^ 


Tuda 


664 


Uhtred 


944 


Eata 


678 


Se.<ihelm ... 


947 


Cuihbert ... 


6S5 


Ealdred 


957 


Eadberht 


687 


Elfsy 


968 


Eadfrith 


698 






Ethelvcold 


724 


Hexham. 




Cynewulf ... 


740 


Eata 


673 


Higbald ... 


781 


Trumbcrt ... 


681 


Egbert 


803 


Eata {rt^siorid) 


68s 


Heathored... 


S21 


John of Beverley 


6S7 


Egred 


830 


Wilfrid (j«.r. 705) .. 


664 


Eanbert ... 


84s 


Acca 


709 


Eardulf 


854 


Frithoben ... 


734 
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Alhmund ... 


7^7 


Richard of Burv 


I33J 


Tilbert ... 




Thomas Hatfield ... 


>3« 


Etheihen(mcc.7&9). 


777 


John Fordham 


.382 


Heardred ... 


797 


Walter Skirlaw 


1588 


Eanbcrt ... 


800 


Thomas Langlcy 


li* 


Tidferth ... 


806 


Robert Neville 


1438 






Laurence Booth- 


■ 437 


WiTHERN IN Galloway. 


Wiiliam Dudley 


.476 


Tnimwin ... 


681 


John Sherwood 


1484 


Pecthelm ... 


73a 


Richard Fox 


t494 


Frithwald ... 


735 


William Senhouse ... 


IS03 


Petwin 


763 


Christopher Bainbridge IJO? | 


Eihelbcvt ... 


777 


Thomas Rulhall 


■ SO? 


Badulf 


79t 


Thomas Wolsey 


152} 


Gilaldanus... 


"33 


Cuthbert Tunslall ... 


'S?» 


Christian ... 


1154 


James Pilkington ... 


isfi 


John 


.189 


Richard Barnes 


IS77 


Walter 


1209 


Matthew Button ... 


1389 


Gilbert ... 


1335 


Tobias Matthew 


■S9> 


Henry 


125; 


William James 


ito& 


Thomas Dallon 


1294 


Richard Nealc 


1617 


Simon of Wedehale. 


1317 


George Montcigne ... 


■62$ 


Michael of Malconha 


g '35; 


John Howson 


1638 






Thomas Morton 


1631 


DURHAM. 




John Cosin 


1660 


Aldhun ... 


990 


Nathanel Crewe 


167* 


Edmund ... 


1020 


WiUiam Talbot 


17a I 


Eadred ... 


1041 


Edward Chandler ... 


'730 


Ethelric ... 


1042 


Joseph Butler 


1750 


Ethelwin ... 


105O 


Richard Trevor 


•?i* 


Walcher ... 


1071 


John Egerton 


3; 


Witliam of S. Carilep 


loSi 


Thomas Thurlow ... 




1099 


Shure Harrington ... 


1791 


Geoffrey Rufus 


i"33 


William van Milden 


i8i« 


William de S. Barbe 


"43 


Edward Maltby 


1S36 


Hugh de Puisac 
Philip of Poitou 


"S.l 


Charles T. Longlcy ... 


1!S6 


1197 


Hy. Montana Villiers 


lalo 


Richard Marsh 


1217 


Charles Baring 


1861 


Richard Ic Poore . 


1229 


Jos. Barber Lightfool 


1S» 


Nicolns Farnham . 


1241 


Brooke Foss WcstcWl 


iS9» 


Walter Kirkham . 


1249 






Robert StichiH 


1:61 






Robert of Holy Island 


1274 






Antonv Bek 


12S4 


Suffragan cif Berwick. | 


Richard Kcllaw 


13" 


Thomas Sparke 


• S37 1 




1318 




J 


^mm 


ii^^H 


■ 



WINCHESTER. 



WINCHESTER. 



Probably a bishop's see in British times, Bede 
preserves the tradition of the existence of a great 
cathedral and monastery here. Birinus, a priest 
of Genoa, came on a missionarj- adventure and 
converted Kynegils, the West Saxon king, and his 
people. He settled his see at Dorchester (O.xford- 
shire). After his death came Agilbert, a Gallic 
bishop, and took up the work of Birinus. King 
Kenwalk divided the diocese, and placed Wina at 
Winchester as bishop of the southern half, but 
expelled him two years afterwards. Agilbert re- 
tired, and was succeeded by his nephew, Eleutherius, 
Eleutherius by Hedda, who removed the see to 
Winchester. On Hedda's death (705 ,\-i).) the 
diocese was divided, the v/estem part being formed 
into the new diocese of Sherborne. With the 
growth of the power of Wesse.x, Winchester be- 
came the royal city of England, the kings were 
crowned in its cathedral, and the see became 
wealthy and powerful. Edward HI. conferred 
the dignity of Prelate of the Order of the Garter 
upon the see, and the bishops were anciently re- 
puted to be Earls of Southampton, and are so 
styled in the new statutes of the Garter made by 
Henry VI 11. 

The diocese includes Hants, West Surrey, the 
Isle of Wight, and tfie Channel Islands ; 3 arch- 
deaconries, Winchester, Isle of Wight, and Surrey; 
548 parishes ; 29 deaneries. 



Birinus 


.-. 634 


Daniel 


Agilbert ... 


... 6,-0 


Himferth 


WiDa 


... 662 


Kmheard 


Eleutherius 


... 670 


Ethelhard 


Hedda 


... 6?5 


Egbald 
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Dudda 




Henry Beaufort 


'*■«¥ 


Kinbert ... 


. ^-. 785 


William of Wainfleet 


1+-*; 


Alhinund .,. 


. S02 


Peter Courtenay 


.**> 


Wigthen ... 


. f. fii I 


Thomas Langton .. 


'49J 


Herefrith ... 


. 82s 


Richard Fox 


1501 


Eadraund ... 


. 833 


Thomas Wolsey 


i;a) 


Helmstan ... 


. 838 


Stephen Gardiner 




Swithun 


. .85^ 


John Poynet 


'Si' 


Alfred 


E63 


John White 


iSS6 






Robert Home 


156T 


Denewulf '.'.'. 


- 879 


John Watson 


.S«o 


Frithstan ... 


■ 909 


Thomas Cooper 


1584 


Beomstan ... 


■ 931 


William Wickhara .. 


■59S 


Elphege ... 


■ 934 


William Day 


1596 


Alfsin 


■ 95' 


Thomas Bilson 


1597 


Brihthelm ... 


. 960 


James Montagu 


l6lb 


Ethelwold ... 


. 963 


Launcelot Andrews .. 


1619 


Elphege ... 


■ 984 


Richard Neile 


I6IS 


Kenulf ... 


. loos 


Walter Curll 


1632 


Ethelwold ... 


. 1006 


Brian Duppa 


1660 


Alfsin 


. [C114 


George Morley 


1663 


Alwin 


. 1032 


Peter Mews 


1684 


Stigand 


. 1043 


Jonathan Trelawny .. 


1707 


Walkelin ... 


. 1070 


Charles Trimnell 


I72I 


William de Giffard . 


. 1107 


Richani Willis 


1733 


Henry de Blois 


. Jizg 


Benjamin Hoadlcy 


"734 


Richard Toclive 


. 1 174 


John Thomas 


i76r 


Godfrey de Lucy 


. 1189 


Brownlow North 


1781 


Peter dc Roches 


. 120s 


George Pretyraan .. 


i»io 


William de Raleigh . 


■ 1=44 


Charles R. Sumner .. 


1827 


Aylmer de Valence . 


. 1260 


Samuel Wilberibrce 


1S69 


JohnGervais 


. 1263 


Ed. Harold Browne.. 


1S73 


Nicholas Ely 


. 1268 


Anthy. Wilson Thorok 


1S91 


John of Pontoise 


. 1282 






Henry Woodloch . 


. 130s 






John Sendale 


■ I3'6 






Kigaud Asser 


1320 


Suffragan Bisho 


?s or 


John Stratford 


■ 1323 


GUIIJJFORD, 




Adam Orlton 


• '333 


John Sutton Utterton 


r874 


William Edendon . 


- 1346 


Geo. Henry Sumner 




William of Wykeham 


1367 







BATH AND WELLS. 



BATH AND WELLS. 

The diocese was constituted out of Sherborne 
Ijy King Edward and Archbishop Plegmund in 
■909 A.D., and consisted of the tribe of the Sumor- 
sstan. The see was fixed at Wells, probably 
because there was already a large church there. 1 
Bishop Gisa, appointed by Edward the Confessor, 
survived till 108S, and was succeeded by John de 
Villula. Bishop John obtained a gift of Bath 
Abbey from King John, bought the lordship of the 
city, and removed his see to Bath, pulling down 
the cloister buildings at Wells. Bishop Robert 
(i 136 — 1 166) reorganized the church of Wells, and 
founded a dean and chapter there. The relations 
of the bishop to the double see were arranged 
thus : elections were to be made by the monks of 
Bath and the canons of Wells together; the bishop 
was to be enthroned in both churches, and the 
chapters of both were to assent to all grants. 

The diocese consists, now as always, of the 
county of Somerset ; divided into 3 archdeaconries, 
Taunton, Bath, and Welis ; 26 deaneries ; 493 
parishes. 



Wells. 


ACdE5b. 


Bath and Wells 


Athetm 


... 909 




Wulfhelm ... 


... 914 


John of Tours 


Elphege ... 


... 923 


Godfrey 


Wulfhelm ... 


... 938 


Robert 


Brihthelm ... 


... 956 


Reginald Fitzjocelin 


Kyneward ... 


■ ■. 973 


Snvaric 


Sigar 


— 975 


Jocelin Troteman ... 


Alfwin ... 


— 997 


Roger 


Living ... 


... 999 


WiUiam Button 


Ethel win ) 




Walter Giffard 


Bribtwin J — 


... 1013 


William Uuiton 


Mere wit 


... 1027 


Robert Burnell 


Duduc 


..- 1033 


William de la March 


Giso 


... io6i 


Walter Halcshaw „, 
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John Drokensford ... 1309 


Arthur Lake — 1616 


Ralph of Shrewsbury 1329 


William Laud ... 1636 


John Barnet ... 1363 


Leonard Mawe ... 162B 


John Harewell ... 1366 


Waller Curll ... 1619 


Walter Skirlaiv ... 1386 


WiUiam Piers ... 1632 


Ralph Erghum ... 138S 


Robert Creighton ... 1670 


Henry Bowett ... 1401 


Peter Mews ... 1673 


Nicolas Bubwitb ... 140? 


Thomas Ken - . 1685 


John Staiford ... 1425 


Richard Kidder ... 1691 


Thomas Beckington ... 1443 


George Hooper ... 1704 i 


Robert Stillingt on ... 1466 


John Wynne ... 1737 ■ 


Richard Fox ... 1491 


Edward WiUes ... 1744 


Oliver King ... 1495 
Hadrian de Castello 1 §04 


Charles Moss ... 1774 | 


Richard Beadon ... tSoa , 


Thomas Wolsej' ... 151B 


George Henry Law ... i8»4 


John Clerk ... 1523 


Richard Bagot ... 184J '1 


William Knight ... 1541 


Robert John Eden — iSy ' 


William Barlow ... 1549 


Arthur Charles Hcrvcy 1864 


Gilbert Bourne ... 1554 




Gilbert Berkeley ... 1560 




Thomas Godwin ... 1584 
John Still ... ... 1593 




Suffragan of Taunton. 


James Montagu ... i6o3 


William Finch ... 153S 


BANGOR. ^^H 


The see is of very great atitiquJty, but itsearfy i 


history is unknown. St. Daniel was bishop here „ 


about 516—584 A.D. Elvod, about 76S— 809. 


introduced the Roman Easter, &c., into North 


Wales. Mordar, about 92c — 930, accompanied 


Prince Howcl Dha to Rome. Madoc Min, i.e. 


Madoc the Fox, betrayed Llewelyn, and afterwards ^ 


his son Griffith, to Earl Harold. Except these , 


names the interval of 500 years is a blank. On il 


the occasion of a vacancy Henry I. nominated ' 


HervtS a Breton, and Thomas, Archbishop of York, 


consecrated him, but his flock would not receive 


him ; he retired to England, and was afterwards 1 
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^the first bishop of Ely. The see was vacant till ^^^| 


1120, when David, nominated by the Prince of ^^1 


Gwynedd, was consecrated by Ralph, Archbishop 1 


of Canterbury, and made formal profession of obe- J 


dience to that see. On his death, Maurice, elected ^^J 


by the clergy and people, ivas consecrated by the ^^H 


Archbishop of Canterbury and made profession of ^^H 


obedience. ^^H 


The diocese consists of the counties of Anglcsea, ■ 


■Carnarvon, and Merioneth, with part of Mont- 1 


gomery ; divided into 2 archdeaconries, Bangor J 


and Anglesea, and Merioneth; 14 deaneries; 142 ^^J 


^1 


Herv^ 1^2 


Thomas Pigott ... 1500 ^^^H 


TJavid the Scot ... 1120 


John Penny ... 150; ^^^H 


Maurice ... ... 1140 


Thomas Ski rvington 1509 ^^^H 


'Guy Rufus... ... 1177 


JohtiSalcott ... 1534 ^^H 


Alban ... ... 1 195 


John Bird 1539 ^^B 


Robert of Shrewsbury t ig? 


Arlhur Bulkeley ... 1542 M 


IVlartin or Cadogan ... 1215 


William Glynne ... 1555 


Richard ... ... 1237 


Rowland Merick ... 1559 


Anian ... ... 1267 


Nicolas Robinson ... 1566 


■Griffin ap Yorwerth ... 1307 


Hugh Bellott ... 1586 


Anian Seys ... 1309 


Richard Vaughan ... 1596 


Matthew Englefield... 1338 


Henry Rowlands ... 1598 


"Tbomaa Ringsted ... 1357 


Lewis Bayly ... 1616 . ■ 


Gervas de Castro ... 1366 


David Dolben ... 1632 ^^J 


HowelapGrono ... 1371 


Edmund Griffith ... 1634 ^^^H 


ohti Gilbert ... 1372 


William Roberts ... 1637 ^^H 


ohn Swaffham ... 1376 


Robert Morgan ... 1666 ^^^^1 


lichard Young ... 14"= 


Humfrey Llovd ... 1673 ^^^fl 


'Benedict Nicolls ... 1408 


Humfrey Humphries 1689 ^ 


William Barrow ... 1418 


John Evans ... 1702 1 


John Cliderow ... 1425 


Benjamin Hoadley ... 1716 J 


"Thomas Cheriton ... 1436 


Richard Reynolds ... 1721 ^^^^B 


John Stanbury ... 1448 


William Baker ... 1733 .^^fl 


James Blakedon ... 1453 


Thomas Sherlock ... 1738. ^^H 


Richard Edeaham ... 146^ 


Charles Cecil ... 1734 ^^^H 


Henry Deane ... 1496 


Thomas Herring ... 1738 ^^^^| 


I Lewis BifortwMsppoialcd Bishop 
dowct -™n after ,«« bui w« never r. 


r Bangor bytheiTiLere^tnr Owen Glen- ^^^^| 


cneni'edbyllieEDKlishChurd;. The ^^^B 


pope Iranslaled him to aaatkEr ses in 140s, buE tie appeircd as " Ludovicu ■ ^^^^^| 
Itangorensid " at the Camid] at Cddkbuk. ^^^^H 
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Matthew Hulton 
Zachariah Pearce 
John Egerton 
John Ewer ,,. 
John Moore 
John Warren 
William Cleaver 
John Randolph 



Henry W. Majendie tSt^ 
Christopher Bethell ... tS3f^ 
Jas. Colquhoun Camp- 
bell ... .. iS^f 
Daniel Lewis Lloyd i^' 



\ 



CARLISLE. 

The British inhabitants of Cumbria maintained 
their independence against the first shock of the 
Anglian invasion, and it was only gradually that 
the kings of Northumbria obtained a supremacy 
over them. St. Kcntigem, the son of a Cumbrian 
king, revived the decayed Christianity of the dis- 
trict in the latter part of the sixth century. In 
the eariy part of the seventh century .fiithclfrith of 
Northumbria finally reduced the states of Cumbria, 
from the Clyde to the Dee, to the condition of 
dependencies. King Egfrid (670 — 685) absorbed 
Carlisle and a large district round it into North- 
umbria, and in 6S5 gave Carlisle and the country 
about it to St. Cuthbert. Thus Carlisle was trans- 
ferred from Kentigern's diocese of Glasgow to Cuth- 
bert' s diocese of Lindisfarne. In 945 Dunmail, the 
last king of Cumbria, revolted and was slain, and 
his kingdom granted to Malcolm, King of Scotland. 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland, seized the Cum- 
brian territory south of the Solway ; in 1092 
William Rufus seized it, constituted it into an 
earldom, and built and garrisoned a castle, and 
there were disputes between the bishops of Glas- 
gow and Durham as to their jurisdiction over the -■ 
district ; Henry I. settled the matter by constituting-^ 
it a new bishopric in 1 1 33. 

The diocese now consists of the counties 0^= 
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Cumberland and Westmoreland, and part of <l 


Lancashire, divided into 3 archdeaconries, Carlisle, 1 


Westmoreland and Furness; 19 deaneries; 293 1 


parishes. 1 


Adelulf ... ... 11*33 


Richard Barnes ... 1570 


Bernard ... ... 1303 


John May ... ... 1577 


Hugh ... ... J2ig 


Henry Robinson ... 1598 


Walter Mauclerc ... 1224 


Robert Snowdon ... 1616 


Silvester Everdon ... 124? 


Richard Melbourne ... 1621 


Thomas Vipont ... 1JS5 


Richard Senhouse ... 1624 


Robert Chause ... 1258 


Francis White ... 1626 


Ralph Ireton ... 1280 


Barnabas Potter ... 1620 


John Halton ... 1292 


James Usher ... 1642 


John Ross .;.. ... 1325 


Richard Sterne ... 1660 


JobnKirby ... 1332 


Edward Rainbow ... 1664 


Gilbert Welion ... 1353 


Thomas Smith ... 1684 


Thomas Appleby ... 1363 


WiUiam Nicholson ... 1702 


Robert Reade ... 1396 


Samuel Bradford ... 1718 


Thomas Merks ... 1397 


JohnWaugh ... 1723 


William Strickland ... 1400 


George Fleming ... 1735 


Roger Whelpdaie ... 1430 


Richard Osbaldeston 1747 


William Barrow ... 1423 


Charles Lyttleton ... 1762 


Marmaduke Lumley 1430 


Edmund Law ... 1769 


Nicolas Close ... 1450 


John Douglas ... 17E7 


WiUiam Percy ... 1452 


Edw. Venabies Vernon J791 


John Kingscote ,,, 1462 


Samuel Goodenough 1808 


Richard Scroope ... 14G4 


Hugh Percy ... 1827 


Edward Storey ... 1468 


Hy. Montague VilUers 1856 


Richard Bell ... 1478 


Samuel Waldegrave i860 


William Senhouse ... 1496 


Harvey Goodwin ... 1869 


Robert Layburo ... 1503 


Jas. Warsing Bardsley i B91 


John Penny ... 1509 




John Kite... ... 1521 




Robert Aldrich ... 1537 


Suffragan Bishop 


Owen Oglethorpe ... 1557 


OF Barrow-in-Fi;rness. 


JohtiBest 1561 Henn-Ware ... 18S9 | 


^ CHESTER 1 


..CWas the see of a bishop for a very short time in 1 


the twelfth century, when Peter, Bishop of Lich- 1 


field, in 1075 removed his see to Chester; but his 1 
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successor, Bishop Robert (1086- 1 107), moved it back 
again to Lichfield. It was re-constituted by Henry 
VIII. in 1541, and the last Abbot of St. Werbursh. 
Chester (who had been a suffragan of Lichfield), 
was made the first bishop. 

The diocese consists of the county of Chester, 
and portions of adjacent counties ; divided into 
2 archdeaconries, Chester and Macclesfield ; I3 
deaneries ; 265 parishes. 



John Bird ... 


■ 1541 


Francis Gasirell 


.. 17t* 


George Contes 


- 1554 


Samuel Peploe 


.. 17=6 


CuChbert Scott 


- 1556 


Edmund Keene 


- I7S> 




. 1 561 


WiUiam Markham 


■■ 1771 


WiUiam Chaderton . 


■ 'S79 


Beilby Porleus 


•■ 1777 


Hugh Bellott 


■ 1595 


William Cleaver 


.. 178S 


Richard Vaughan . 


■ '597 


Henry W. Majendic 


1800 


Geoi^e Lloyd 


. 1605 


Bowyer E. Sparke 


.. tSio 


Thomas Mottoa 


. 1616 


George Henry Law 


.. iSi: 


John Bridgman 


. 1619 


Charles J. Blomficld 


1S14 


Brian Walton 


. i66d 


John Bird Sumner 


- I8a8 


Henry Fern 


. 1662 


John Graham 


.. 184S 


George HaU 


. i66z 


William Jacdbson 


.. iSs 


John Wilkins 


. 1668 


WiUiam Stubbs 


.. iBSJ 


John Pearson 


. 1673 


Francis John Jayne 


.. tSSS 


Thomas Cartwright . 


. i586 






Nicolas Stratford . 


. 1O89 






■WiUiam Dawes 


. 1708 







CHICHESTER. 

.^Ila and his three sons founded the kingdom 
of the South Saxons in 447 A.D. Two hundred 
years afterwards a group of religious of Celtic 
descent lived in a little monastery at Bosham, but 
no one cared to Sisten to their teaching. Wilfrid 
of York, during his banishment from Northumbria, 
was wrecked on this coast {c: 683 A.D.) ; converted 
the king, iEthelwealh, who had married a Christian 
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wife ; built a church at Selsey, and made a good 
beginning of the conversion of the people. About 
three years afterwards (685 A.D.) Wessex obtained . 
dominion over Sussex. Next year Wilfrid re- 
turned to Northumberland, appointing no suc- 
cessor; and the Sussex Church fell naturally under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Wessex, whose 
see was at Winchester. When Winchester was 
divided, in 70S A.D., Sussex fell into the new 
diocese of Sherborne ; but four years afterwards the 
see of Selsey was revived as the see of a separate 
bishop of the South Saxons. After the Norman 
Conquest the see was removed to the town of ' 
Chichester. 

The diocese comprises Sussex, with a small part 
of Surrey, and is divided into 2 archdeaconries, 
Chichester and Lewes; 25 deaneries; 382 parishes. 



Selsey. 




Chichester. 


A.C1^ ^^1 


Eadbert .,, 


.. 709 


Sttgand 


1070 ^^H 


Eolla 


.. <:.7i4 


Godfrid 


1087 ^^H 


•Sigga 


■ ■ 743 


Ralph Luffa 


1091 ^^H 


Aluberht ... 




Seffrid d'Escures ... 


1125 ^H 


Osa 


:: r.76s 


Hilary 


1147 ^H 


Gislebere .-. 


.. ^.780 


John Greenford , ... 


1174 ^H 


Totta 


.. c?8s 


Seffrid 


ii3o ^^M 


Wiohthim ... 


.. cMl 


Simon de Wells 


1204 ^^^M 


ElheUulf ... 


.. c.aii 


Richard !e Poor 


12.S ^B 


Cenred 


.. ^.824 


Ralph of Wareham ... 


121S ^B 


Cutheard ... 


.. C.860 


Ralph Neville 


1224 ^B 


Bern eye ... 


.. 909 


Richard de Wych ... 


124S ^B 


Wulfhun ... 


.. t.931 


John Climping 


>'54 ^H 


Alfred 


.. f.944 


Stephen Berksted ... 


1262 ^^^1 


Eadhelm ... 


.- f-963 


Gilbert de St. Leofard 


1283 ^^H 


Ethelgar ... 


.. 9S0 


John Langton 


■30s ^^ 


Ordbriht ... 


-. 9«9 


Robert Stratford ... 


1337 


Elmer 


1009 


William de Lynn ... 


1362 


Ethelric ... 


.. 1032 


William Reade 


1368 


Grimketel ... 


.. 1039 


Thomas Rushook ... 


>3SS 


Mecca 


-- '047 


Richard Mitford ... 


1390 


Ethelric ... 


.. .058 


Robert Waldby 


'396 
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Robert Reade 


1397 


Richard Montagu ... 


Stephen Patrington .. 


1417 


Brian Uuppa 


Henrj- de la Ware .- 


141S 


Henry King 


John Kemp 


1420 


Peter Gunning 


Thomas Polton 


T421 


Ralph Brideoak 


John Rickingale .. 


14.6 


Guy Carleton 


Simon Sj-denham .. 


1431 


John Lake 


Richard Praty 


1438 


Simon Patrick 


Adam Moleyns 


1446 


Robert Grove 


Reginald Peacock .. 


1450 


John Williams 


John Arundel 


■459 


Thomas Manningham 


Edward Storj- 


1478 


Thomas Bowers 


Richard Fltzjames .. 


'503 


Edward Waddinglon 


Robert Sherborn .. 


1508 


Francis Hare 




'536 


Matthias Mawson ... 


George Day 


1543 


William Asljburnham 




1552 


John Buekner 


John Christopherson, . 


1557 


Robert James Catr ... 


William Barlow 


'559 


Edward Mallby ... 


Richard Curteis 


1570 


William Otter 


Thomas Bickley 


1586 


Phil.R.Shutileworth... 


Antony Watson 


1596 


Ashurst T, Gilbert ... 


Launcelot Andrews . 


.6^ 


Richard Damford ... 


Samuel Harsnett 


1609 




George Carlton 


1619 





ELY. 

Ely has a long and distinguished history berc= 
it became a bishop's see. Etheldrcda, daughter 
Anna, King of the East Anglians, married Tor«' 
bert, King of the South Gyrvians or Fenmen, a«" 
received the Isle of Ely as her dower ; on his dca. ^^ 
she was married again to Egfrid of Northumbir* 
but with his permission she retired to her o-*.*'' 
estate, and there buiit a double monastery for in*^™ 
and women, of which she was the first abbe*-^ 
This was destroyed in the great Danish invasion ^' 
S70. Ethclwold, bishop of Winchester, purchase** 
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"the Isle of Ely from King Edgar, and refounded 
the monastery for Benedictine monks. It grew in 
■wealth and importance, and its abbots were among 
the most powerful churchmen of the age. At the 
r^orman Conquest the Isle of Ely became the 
refuge of the last Saxons who held out against 
^^illiam, and the monastery was, as it were, the 
citadel of the " Camp of Refuge." 

In the reign of Rufus, Abbot Richard, son of 

Richard, Earl of Clare, conceived the idea of 

terminating the constant disputes of the powerful 

^'^onastery with the Bishop of Lincoln, by getting 

t'le abbot raised to the episcopal dignity, ruling 

independently over its own estates, and a portion 

°f the vast Lincoln diocese besides. He died 

°efore the plan could be accomplished, Hervey, 

^^isHop of Bangor, whom the Welsh had driven out 

'^' liis see, was able to carry the plan through ; 

^«3 in I loS, at the Council of London, Archbishop 

^*ise!m consented to the erection of the new see, 

ncj Hervey ^vas appointed to it. At the Reforma- 

'*>ti the privileges of the see were greatly restricted 

J ^ the Act 37 Hen. VHI. c. 24, which restored 

P the Crown its ancient royalties. Elizabeth 

^^poiled the see, exchanging (under the authority 

j^ ^n Act of Parliament) fourteen manors of the 

^ for tenths and impropriations of much less 

^^^■Itje. The chape! of the ancient town jjalace 

;. the bishops still remains in Ely Place, Holborn ; 

^ lias recently been bought by Romanists, and 

*^verted to their uses. 
p. "The diocese comprises the counties of Bedford, 
t^^mbridge, and Huntingdon, the greater part of 
■ Mffolk, and portions of adjacent counties; divided 
_^to 4 archdeaconries, Ely, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
iti Sudbury ; 3S deaneries ; 559 parishes. 



J 
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Herv6 ... ... 1109 


Thomas Goodrich ... 1531 


Nigel 1133 


Thomas Thirlby ... tju 


Geoffrey Ridd ell ... 1174, 


Richard Cox ... 15J9 


William Longchamp... 1189 


Martin Heaton ... t6eo 


Eustace ... ... 1198 


Launcelot Andrews ... 1609 


johnPherd... ... 1220 


Nicolas Feltoo ... 1619 


Geoffrevde Burgh ... 1225 


John Buckeridge ... i5jg 


HughNorwold ... 1229 


Francis White ... 1631 


William de Kilkenny 1355 


Matthew Wren ... i6j( 
Benjamin Laney ... iei& 


Hugh Belsham ... 1257 


JohnKirby 1286 


Peter Gunning ... 167* 


William de Lude ... 1290 


Francis Turner ... i6g« 


Ralph Walpole ... 1299 


Simon Patrick ... 1(91 


Robert Orford ... 1302 


John Moore „. 1707 


John Keeton ... 1310 


William Fleetwood ... 1714 


John Holham ... 1316 


Thomas Green ... 171* 
Robert Butts ... 17^ 


Simon Mont a cute ... 1337 


Thomas de Lisle ... 1345 


Thomas Gooch ... 1747 


Simon Lan^haiii ... 1362 


Matthias Mawson ... 17U 


John Bamet ... 1366 


Edmund Keane ... 1771 


Thomas Arundel . .- 1 374 




John Fordham ... 1388 


Thomas Dampier ... itot 


Philip Morgan ... [426 


Uowyer E. Sparke ... ttil 


Lewis of Luxcmbui^ 1 438 


Joseph Allen ... tifi 


Thomas Couchier ... 1443 


Thomas Turton ... iSft 


WiUiamGray ... 1454 


EdwardHaroldBrowne iG&« 


John Morton ... 1479 


Jas. Russell Woodford l«7J 
Alwyne Compton ... |S($ 


JohnAlcock ... r486 


Richard Redman •.. 1 501 




James Stanley ... 1506 




Nicolas West ... r^iS 


EXETER. 


While tlic soulh-westem peninsula was still UD- 


conquered by the Saxons, it seems to have had 


two lines of bishops of the ancient British Church. 


—one lino in Cornwall (which has been happily 


revived in our days in the new diocese of Tniro) 


and one in Devonshire. The West Saxon kingdoai 


was continually encroaching upon the free Britons 


and the jurisdiction of the sec of Winchwtcf 
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advanced together with it ; but in 705 that great 
see was divided, and part of Devonshire was included 
in the Sherborne bishopric. In the course of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the West Saxon rule 
was extended over the whole of Devonshire, and 
the county was created into a separate diocese, 
with its see first (90S) for a short time at Bishop's 
TawtoHj and then (about 912} at Crcditoii. Eadulf 
was the first bishop at Crediton. For a time the 
bishops of Crediton exercised authority over the 
conquered parts of Cornwall ; but when the whole 
of Cornwall was conquered by Athclstan (925 — 
940) it was created into a separate see. Ten 
Cornish bishops and ten Devonshire bishops ruled 
contemporaneously, till the two sees were united, 
under Living (1035 — 1047), the chief counsellor of 
Canute ; and the see of the united bishopric was 
removed to Exeter under his successor, Leofric 
(1040 — 1072), a native of Lotharingia, in the time 
of the Confessor. He was not displaced at the Con- 
quest ; and was succeeded by Osborne ( ! 072 — 1 103), 
who, though of Norman birth, had been educated 
in England, and continued the English customs. 

The diocese consists of the county of Devon 
except S parishes ; divided into 3 archdeaconries, 
Exeter, Totnes, and Barnstaple ; 23 deaneries ; 511 
parishes, 

Crediton {Devaishire). aliies?. 

Eadulf 

Etbelgar 

Elfwold 

Sideitian 

Eifric 

Elfwold 

Eadnoth 



and Cornwall.) 



Leofric ... ■.- ic 

{Removed the see to Exel 

1049-50.) 

Cornwall. 

Conan ... .- t. 5 

Comoere ... 

Wulfsy ... ... C.5 

Ealdred ... ... c.5 

Bunvold ... ..- c. ic 

Living ... ...£. It 
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Exeter. *""„'• J 


"'Tp! 


WiEiara Alley ... 1560 


Osbern ... ... 1072 


William Bradbridge... 1571 


William Wardwast ... U07 


John Wotton ... 1579 


Robert Chichester ... 1138 


Gervas Babington ... 159} 


Robert Warelwast ... 1155 


William Cotton ... 1598 


Bartholomew ... 1162 


Valentine Carey ... 1621 


John FitzLuke ... 1186 


Joseph Hall ... 161; 


Henry Marshall ... 1194 


Ralph Brownrigg ... 1642 


Simon of Apulia ... 1314 


John Gauden ... 1660 


William Brewer ... 1224 


SethWard i6fc 


Richard Blondy ... 1245 


Antony Sparrow ... 1667 


Walter Bronscomb ... 1358 


Thomas Lamplugh ... 1676 


Peter Wyville ... jiSo 


Jonathan Trelaivny ... 1689 


Thomas Button ... 1292 


Offipring Biackall ... 170I 


Waller Stapleton ... 1308 


Launcelot Blackburn I717 


James Berkeley ... 1327 


Stephen Watson ... 1714 


John Grandison ... 1337 


Nicolas Claggett ... 1743 


Thomas Brcntingham 1370 


George Lavington ... 1747 


Edmund Stafford ... 1395 


Frederick Keppel ... 1762 


John Catterick ... 1419 


John Ross ... ... 1778 


Edmund Lacy ... 1420 


William Butler ... 1790 


George Neville ... 1458 


Henry R. Courtenay... 1797 


John Booth ... 1465 


John Fisher ... 1803 


Peter Courtenay ... 1478 


George Pelham ... 1807 


Richard Fox ... 1487 


William Carey ... 1S20 


Oliver King ... 1493 


Christopher Bethdl ... i83i> 
Henry Phillpotts ... 183I 


Richard Redman ... 1496 


John Arundel ... 1502 


Frederick Temple ... iS6q 


Hugh Oldham ... 1505 


Edw. Hy. Bickersleth iWj 


J. Harraan erVoysey 1519 




Miles CovL-rdale ... 1551 




James Turbervillc ... 1555 




GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL 


is not, like Bath and -Wells, or Coventrj- and 


Lichfield, the double title of one diocese, it is the 


title of two distinct dioceses united in one hand 


in quite modern times. BRISTOL was founded 


by Henry VIII. in 1542, taken chiefly out of 


Salisbury, with portions of Wilts and Worcester. 
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During a great part of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
this see was held tn commetidam by the Bishop of 
Gloucester. GLOUCESTER was also founded by 
Henry VIII. at the same time, taken chiefly out of 
Worcester. The church of the great Benedictine 
monastery at Gloucester supplied a grand cathe- 
dral church, and a portion of its estates sufficed 
to endow the see. John Wakeman, who had been 
Abbot of Tewkesbury, was the first bishop. By 
6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77 C-^ug. 13, 1836), and an 
Order in Council, Oct. 7, 1836, the dioceses of 
Gloucester and Bristol were consolidated. But 
by 47 and 48 Vict. c. 66 (Aug. 14, 1884), provision 
is made for the separation of the two dioceses, 
■dependent on the provision of an endowment of 
the see of Bristol, 

The united dioceses include the county of 
Gloucester, parts of Somerset and Wilts, and of 
counties adjacent, and the city and county of 
Bristol ; divided into 3 archdeaconries, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bristol; 21 deaneries; 49S parishes. 



Bristol. 






ACCESS. 




''""^0. 


Jonathan Trelawny 


.. (68s 


Paul Bush ... 


■ ■ 1541 


Gilbert Ironside 


.. 1689 


John Holyman 


■■ '554 


John Hall ... 


.. .691 


Richard Cheney 


.. 1562 


John Robinson 


.. 1710 


John BuUingham 


.. is8. 


George Smallridge 


■■ 1714 


Richard Fletcher 


■■ 1589 


Hugh Boulter 


•• 1719 


(F««JJ/, 1593-1 


603.) 


William Bradshaw 


■■ '724 


John Thorn borough 


.. 1603 


Charles Cecil 


■■ '733 


Nicolas Felton 


1617 


Thomas .Seeker 


- 1735 


Rowland Searchfield 


1619 


Thomas Gooch 


- '737 


Robert Wright 


.. T623 


Joseph Butler 


- '738 


■George Coke 


- '633 


John Conybeare 


■■ 1750 


Robert Skinner 


.. 1637 


John Hume 


.. 1756 


Thomas Westfield 


.. ,64:1 


Philip Young 


- '7 8 


Thomas Howell 


.. 1644 


Thomas Newton 


.. 1761 


Gilbert Ironside 


.. 1661 


Lewis Bagot 


.. 1782 


Guy Carleton 


.. 1672 


Christopher Wilson 


.. 1783 


William Gulston 


-- '679 


Spencer Madan 


.. 1792 


John Lake ... 


.. .684 


Henry R. Courtenay 


I79t 
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Ffoll. H. W. Cornewall 


•797 


William Nicholson .. 




George Pelham 


1803 


John Pritchett 


John Luxmoore 


.807 


Robert Frampton ., 


William L.Mansell... 


i3oS 


Edward Fowler 




JohnKaye 


1S20 


Richard Willis 


Robert Grav 


1827 


Joseph Wilcocks .. 


, osepb Allen 


'834. 


EliusSydall 


m< 


, araes Henry Monk 


1836 


Martin Benson 


m^ 


United -with Gloucester, 


James Johnson 


ns" 


1 836 ; sse Gloucester 


and 


WiUiam Warbmton 


.jSiP^ 


Bristol) 




lames Yorke 


1779- 






Samuel Hallifax .. 


17S1 


Gloucester. 




Richard Beadon 


17S9. 


{Taken out of Worcester.') 


G. Isaac Huntingford 


1802 


ohn Wakeman 


1541 


Henry Ryder 


181S 


ohn Hooper 


1551 


Christopher Bethell .. 


.Sit 


ames Brooks 


'554 






tichard Chevnev ... 


1562 


Gloucester and Bristou 


John Bollingham ... 


ISSI 


James Henry Monk 


1830 


Godfrey Goldsbrough 


159S 


Charles Baring 


.8i6- 


Thomas Ravis 


160; 


William Thompson ... 


1861 


Henry Parry 


160? 


Chas. Jno. Ellicott -. 


1876^ 


Giles Thompson 


I6i[ 






Miles Smith 


1612 






Godfrey Goodman ... 


,62s 






HERE 


FORD. 





This part of the country was only gradually^ 
absorbed into Mcrcia, and the British Churclm. 
probably survived in it until it fell under the juris- 
diction of the Mercian bishops. Archbishop Ushcf 
says that a bishop of Hereford was present in 544- 
at a synod convened by the Archbishop of Mercia * 
but the history of the see really begins with ther 
division of the diocese of MerCia in 676, whert 
that district, inhabited by the tribe of Hwiccas, 
which is now the county of Hereford, was made 
a separate diocese, with Putta for its first bishop. 

The diocese consi.sts of Hereford and parts of 
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^a-lop,Worcester, Radnor,and Montgomery ; divided 
^nto 2 archdeaconries, Hereford and Ludlow; 21 
deaneries ; 426 parishes. 



^utta {succ. 676) 
Tyrhtel 
Torthere ... 
^aWstod ... 
Cutbbert ... 
Podda 

.^eadda ... 
Aldberht ... 

-^eohnund !*.'. 
UteJ 

^uifhard ... 
^eonna ... 

i?eoriaf ... 
^ynemund ... 

A l^ helm ... 
y^i^lfhelm ... 

^^huif ;;; 

f-^helstan ... 
J:^o%ar ... 



Ji^oert de Losinga 
^^r^rd ... 



§?ofTrey de Clive 

pFJ^ert de Bethune 
^^^bert Ffolliott 
^^Viert de Maledon 
^bert Ffolliott 
p.jXliam de Vere 
jl**^s de Bruce 
fj^^hde Mapenore 
^^gh Ffolliott 
^^Iph Maidstone 



ACCESS. 
A.D. 

669 

688 
710 

736 

741 

c. 758 

777 
r. 785 
r.788 

c. 798 
800 
823 

c. 836 

837 

c. 866 

888 

c, 901 

c, 930 

^•939 
c. 941 

^.973 
1012 

1056 

1061 

,1079 
1096 

1 107 

1115. 

1121 

1131 

1 148 

1 163 

1 174 

1 186 

1200 

1216 

1219 

1234 



Peter d'Acquablanca 
John Breton 
Thomas Cantilupe 
Richard Swinfield 
Adam Orlton 
Thomas Charlton 
John Trilleck 
Lewis Charlton 
William Courtenay 
John Gilbert 
John Trevenant 
Robert Mascall 
Edmund Lacey 
Thomas Polton 
Thomas Spofiford 
Richard Beauchamp 
Reginald Boulers 
John Stanbury 
Thomas Milling 
Edmund Audley 
Hadrian de Castello 
Richard Mayhew 
Charles Booth 
Edward Fox 
John Skip 
John Harley 
Robert Parfew or 

Wharton 
John Scory 
Herbert Westfaling 
Robert Bennett 
Francis Godwin 
Augustine Lindsell 
Matthew Wrenn 
Theophilus Field 
George Coke 
Nicolas Monk 
Herbert Croft 
Gilbert Ironside 
Humfrey Humphries 
Philip- Bisse 



ACCESS. 
A. I). 



240 
269 

275 
283 

317 
327 

344 
361 
370 

375 
389 

404 

417 
420 

422 

449 
451 
453 
474 
492 

502 
504 
516 

535 
539 
553 

554 

559 
586 

603 
617 

634 

635 

635 
636 

661 

662 

691 

701 

713 



Benjamin Hoadley ... 


1721 


G. Isaac Hmiiingford 


ISIJ 


Henrj- Zgerton 


1724 


Edward Grey 


iSji 


anies Beauclerk 


1746 


Thomas Musgrave ... 


1S37 


ohn Harlcy 


1787 


Renn D. Hampden ... 


1848 


ohnBuiler 


178S 


James Atky 


IS68 


■foUiott H.W. Corne- 








wall 


iSoi 






John Luxmorc 


180S 







LICHFIELD, CHESTER,' AND COVENTRY. 

Lichfield represents the ancient see of Mcrcu. 
Peada, the son of King Penda, seeking a wife it 
the court of Northumbria, was converted there, and 
brought four priests back with him — Chadd, Addi, 
Betti, and Diuma, who preached chiefly about 
Leicester. In 655 Penda was defeated and slain 
by Oswy of Nortliumbria, and Diuma was made 
bishop of the whole of Mercia, and was succeeded 
by Ceolla. In 658 the Mercians reasserted tbetr 
independence, CeoJla fled with Oswy, and Trumhere 
was made bishop ; he was succeeded by Jaruman ; 
he, on his death, by Wilfrid of York, whose seat at 
York was occupied by Chadd. Archbishop Theo- 
dore deposed Chadd and restored Wilfrid to York. 
and shortly afterwards transferred Chadd to Mercia, 
where he built a church and monastery at Lichticld. 
Soon afterwards the vast diocese was subdivided 
into Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, Leicester, 
Lindsey, and Dorchester. For a brief period 
Lichfield was an archbishopric. When King 
Offa had made himself over-lord of Britain, be 
thought it belonged to his dignity to have bis 
church independent. By his influence he obtained 
the consent of the Council of Ccalchythe to the 

' See Che: 
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arrangement in 7S5, and the pope recognized it by 

sending the complimentary pall to Higbert. But 

on Offa's death (793) the arrangement fell tlirough; 

the new suffragans of Lichfield did not -wait for 

^ny forma! decision, but sought consecration at 

Canterbury; and in 803 the Council of Cloveshoo 

formally restored Mercia to the province of Canter- 

°^^y, the pope assenting to the measure. In 

ancient times, and until recent times, the see had 

* double name, Lichfield and Coventry, which 

<^anie about in this way. tn 1075 Peter removed 

"icsee to Chester; in 1102 his immediate successor, 

Robert, removed it to Coventry, and Roger de 

J-'_'nton (or Hugh Novant) removed it back to 

■'-'chiield ; but the monks of Coventry made a great 

opposition, which was compromised, as in the case 

91 Bath and Wells, by the agreement that the 

"■shop should be styled from both places ; that 

'Jjey should choose the bishop alternately, and 

**|9-t the monks and the canons should form one 

'^S-pter, of which the Prior of Coventry should be 

' ^ chief This continued down to the Reforma- 

"^t», when the priory of Coventry was dissolved, 

. ''t the double title was still retained. Jiy an Order 

Jf Council, January 24, 1S37. the Archdeaconry of 

■jS^'Ventry was transferred from this see to that of 

, <::)rcester, and the Bishop of Lichfield then 

"^^^^ppod the title of Coventry. 

o ~Xhe diocese consists of the entire county of 

j^^ffbrd, and part of Salop; divided into 3 arch- 

.j^^^conries, Stafford, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Salop ; 

"^^ rural deaneries ; 456 parishes. 



^ollach . 
*~iinihere . 
*-Tuinan . 



Chnd 
Wilfrid 

Hedda 
Aldwin{[r,»v.) 



^ = 
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^.cas.. 


.- -J 


^m Huitta 


73? 


WiUiam Borlh 


'447 ^^. 


^1 Hemele ... 




Nicolas Close 


1452 ^i 


^1 Cuthfrith ... 




Reginald Boulers 


'^53 « 5 


^H Bertbun 




John Hales 


1459 ^a 


^M Higben ... 


779 


William Smith 


'495 -cri 


■ Aldulf 


. r.803 


John Arundel 


1496 '^H 


^B. Herewin ... 


. <;.8i6 


Geoffrey BIyth 


'Soid-* 


^B Ethelwald ... 


. 3i8 


Rowland Lee 




■ HunberbC ... 


. 828 


Richard Sampson ... 


'i4E:-j 


H Kynferth ... 
^H Tumberht ... 


. f.836 
. f.84* 


Ralph Bayne 
Thomas Bentham ... 


:i&i 


V £)la or Elfwin 


. f.926 


William Overton ... 


,5S»J 


^^ Algar (JJ- Wulgar 


. f.gfli 


George Abbot 


161— a 


Kinsy 
Winsy 


. C.964 


Richard Neile 
John Overall 


I6u 34 


Elphege ... 


■ 9?3 


Thomas Morton 


161 39 


Godwin ... 


.c. ID04 


Robert Wright 


i6j.^3> 


Leofgar ... 




Accepted Frewen 


i64_M< 


Btihtmar ... 


- 1026 


John Hacket 


iM^Si 


Wulfsy ... 


. 1039 


Thomas Wood 


167— SI 


Leofwin 


■ "053 


William Lloyd 


ie^Sl 


Peter 


. 1072 


John Hough 




Robert de Limesey . 


. 1086 


Edward Chandler ... 




Robert Pechc 


. II21 


Richard Smallbrookc 




{ VaciuKy for /wo yc 


trs Ihm 


Frederick Cornwalhs 


i'tSS 


^ of UckfieM and Ci 


ventry.) 


John Egenon 


H Roger de Clinton . 


. 1 129 


BrownloivNorlh 


'■:T=rrt 


■ Waller Durdent 


■ "49 


Richard Hurd 


ir;^ « 


■ Richard Peclie 


. 1161 


James Comwallis ... 


iJS -II 


H Gerard la Pucelle . 


■ 1183 


Henry Ryder 
Samuel Butler 


;rJ5 


H Hugh Novant 


. 1188 


^H Geoffrey Muschamp . 


. 1198 


James Bowstead 


i8_ .SO 


■ William Cornhill 


. 1215 


John Lonsdale 




^H Alexander Slavenby. 


. 1224 


Geo. Augustus Selwyn 


'*-52 


■ Hugh Pateshult 


. 1240 


W.DalrympWMaclagan 


i8r ^* 


^H Roger Wcseham 


■ 1245 


Augustus Lcgge 


It- — v 


^H Roger Longespet? 


. 1256 






■ Walter dc Langton . 


. 1296 






Roger Northburgh . 








Roberi Siretton 


'■ Ifc 


Suffragans of 




Waher Skirlaw 


. >36S 


Shrewsbury. 




t Richard Scroope . 


. 1386 






John Burghil! 


- '398 


Lewis Thomas 


IS37 


John Cattcrick 


- 1415 




1 


William Heyworlh . 


- 1420 


Sir Lovelace T. Stamer 


d 



LINCOLN. 

Paulinus, the Bishop of Northumbria, preached 

e gospel as far south as Lincoln, where Blaicca, 

the "pra?fect" of the city, was converted, and 

t>uilt a stone church, which possibly was on the 

site of the present church of St. Paul, near the 

<::>ld Roman north gate of the city. Soon after, 

Lincolnshire was brought under the power of 

Mercia, and formed part of the vast Mercian 

<diocese, whose see was at Lichfield. In 678 Egfrid 

of Northumbria recovered Lindscy — the northern 

part of Lincolnshire^ — and erected it into a separate 

iiocese, whose see was at Sidnacester, which is in 

all probability now represented by tlie village of 

Stow. A succession of bishops can be traced here 

till 869, when it probably came to an end owing 

to the conquest of that part of the country by the 

Danes. After an interval of near a century there 

appears again' a bishop of Lindsey, Leofwin, who 

in 953 removed the see to Dorchester. 

Archbishop Theodore divided the see of Mercia, 
erecting a new see at Leicester (680), which con- 
tinued till 86g, when on the death of Ceolrcd, the 
Danes having conquered that part of the country, 
and made Leicester one of their strongholds, the 
see was removed to Dorchester, Oxon. 

Dorchester had formerly been for forty years 
(634—676) the seat of the West Saxon bishopric, 
till Headda {6'^6) removed it to Winchester. After 
the removal of the see of Leicester, about 870, to 
torchester, there is a succession of eleven bishops 
lere, from Alfhcard to Wulfwy in 1067. 
On the death of Wulfwy, the Conqueror gave 
the bishopric to Remigius, or Remi, a Benedictine 
monk of Fecamp, who for greater security removed 
the see to Lincoln, before the Council of London 



' 



w 
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in 107s had ordered the removal of sees 
chief towns. 

It was an immense diocese, extending from 
the Thames to the Humber, and including the 
counties of Oxford, Buckingham, Northampton, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Leicester, Rutland, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Lincoln ; it was subsequently 
subdivided into the dioceses of Lincoln, Ely, 
Peterborough, Oxford, and Southwell. 

The diocese now consists of the county of Lin- 
coln, with part of Norfolk ; divided into 2 arch- 
deaconries, Lincoln and Stow; 41 deaneries; 582 
parishes. 



LiNDSEY. 






a™. 




ACCESS. 


Winsy ... 


. (.vf> 


Eadhed ... 


678 


Oskyiel 


-IS 


Elhelwin 


680 


Leofwin ... 


Eadgar 


C.706 


Eadnoth ... 


■ t-ms 


Kinbert 




Esc*y 


■ f.9» 


Alwig 


733 


Alfhelm ... 


. lora 


Eadulf ■ 


750 


Eadnoth ... 


. 1006 


Ceolwulf ... 


?6? 


Elhelric ... 


. KH6 


Eadulf 


796 


Eadnotb ... 


■ lOH 


Berhtred 


..83a 


uir 


. losfr 






Wulfwy ... 


. 10^ 


Leofwin ... 


c. 953 




Sigeferth 


C.997 


LiNCOLSJ. 




Leicester ane 




Robert Bloett 


1094 


Dorchester. 




Alexander ... 


. lUS 


Cmhwin 


680 


Roben de Chesney . 




Wilfrid {administered 692- 


Waller de Coutances 




705. The see -was 




Hugh de Grenoble . 




to Lichfield from 705 


iom) 


William of Blois . 


. IM) 


Tortbelm ... 


737 


Hugh WaUis 


. 1*09 


Eadbcn 


764 


Robert Grosieie 


- »» 


Unwnna 


.-. 785 


Henry Lexington . 


- *3S4 


Werenbert 


802 


Richard Gravcsend . 


. t»i 


Hrethun 


816 


Oliver Sutton 


. life 


Aldred 




John d'Alderby 


I3» 


Ceoldred 


840 


Henry Burwash 


1330 


Alheard 


c.saB 


Thnmas Bek 


>34> 


Ceolwulf 


909 


John GynH-cU 


■ 43« 



^^ 


159 ^^H 


Jdin Bokyngliam 
Henry Beaufort 


■ '363 


Robert Sanderson ... t66o ^^^| 


■ 139S 


Benjamin Laney ... 1663 ^^^| 


Philip Repingdon . 


- 1405 


William Fuller ... 1667 ^^M 


Richard Fleming 


. 1420 


Thomas Barloiv ... 167; ^^^| 


William Gray 


■ '43' 


Thames Ten i son ... 1692 


William Alnwick 


■ '436 


James Gardiner ... 1695 


Marmaduke Lumley 


1450 


William Wake ... 1705 


John Chadworth 


- '4SZ 


Edmund Gibson ... 1716 


Thomas Rotherham . 


■ 1472 


Richard Reynolds ... 1723 


John Russell 


. 1480 


John Thomas ... 1744 


William Smith 


. 1496 


John Green ... 1761 


Thomas Wolsey 


- i5'4 


Thomas Thurlow ... 1779 


William Atwater . 


■ 15>4 


George Pretyman ... 17S7 


ohn J!.onglaiids 


. 1521 


George Pelham ... 1820 


■ienry Hoi beach 


. 1547 


John Kaye 1827 


ohn Taylor 


■ '552 


John Jackson ... 1853 


John White 


• 1554 


Chr. Wordsworth ... 1S69 


Thomas Watson 


■ '55? 


Edward King ... 1885 


Nicolas BuUingham. 


. <56o 




Thomas Cooper 


. I57[ 




William Wickham . 


■ 1584 




William Chaderton . 


'595 




William Barlow . 


. ifeB 


Nottingham. 


Richard Ne-le 


. 1614 


Richard Barnes ... 1567 


George Mountain . 


. 16.7 




John Williams 


. 1621 


Henry Mackenzie ... 1870 


Thomas Winniffe 


. 1642 


Edward Tro Hope ... 1877 


1 


LLANDAFF. ^H 


^F The foundatio 


n of the see is attributed to ^^H 


Dubritius (Dyfry 


s), who was consecrated by Ger- M 


manus in 449, ace 


ording to Benedict of Gloucester, 1 


in 490 according 


to Geoffrey of Monmouth. His 1 


successor Zeilo v 


as so famous as to be regarded 1 


as a second founder. The 'Book of Llandaff/ | 


compiled 1120 — 


1 33. contains numerous legendary 


stones, names of 


bishops, and other records of the 


diocese, but they 


are of very little historical value. 


The Bishop of 


Oxford (Stubbs) gives a list of 
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apocryphal bishops 


which we may omit till ivc j 


come to 




Cunehauc (died 927), 


cons, by Ethelred of Canterbur,-. 


Libian (died 929), 


cons, by Athelin or Wulflidwj of 


Canterburj'. 




Pater (flourished 955) 




Gucan, or Gucaur, 


ons. between 963 and 971 by St. 


Dunstan. 




Bledrc or Eedreu, con 


s. after 993 by Alfric of Canterbory- 


Joseph, cons. 1022 or 


(027 by Ethelnoth. 


Herewald, 1056 (died 


103), cons. 1056 at London by Kinsyi 


Archbishop of York. 




The diocese contains Monmouth, and parts of 


Brecknock, Glamorgan, and Hereford ; divide*^ 


into 2 archdeaconries, Monmouth and Llaiidat^ • 


20 deaneries ; 244 parishes. 




'T;: '"^ 1 


Urban 


1 107 


John Smith ... 147* 


Uhtred 


1 140 


John Marshall ... 147* 


Nicolas ap Gurgant ... 


,.48 


Johnlngleby ... 1*9* 


William Saltmarsh ... 


1 186 


Miles Salley ... ijO^ 


H enry of Aber^venny 


"93 


George de Alhequa ... 15" 7 


William of GoldclJve 


1219 


Robert Holgate ... l}?? 


Elias of Radnor 


1230 


Antony Kitchin or 


Wiiliam de Burgh ... 


I24S 


Dunstan ... l}*% 
Hush Jones ... i^e^ 


John de la Ware ... 


1254 


William of Radnor ... 


(257 


William Blethin .,. tyZ i 


William de Bruce ... 


1266 


Cervas Babington ... ij^* 


John of Monmouth ... 


1297 


William Morgan ... rj<^5 
Francis Godwin ... i6c»* 
George Carleton ... i6» * 


John Eaulescliffe ... 


1323 


John Pascall 


1347 


Roger Cradock 


1361 


Theophilus Field ... |6B ■^ 


Thomas Rushook ... 


'383 


William Murray ... rfi*"? 


William Bottlesham... 


.366 


Morgan Owen ... i6#^ 


Edmund Bromfield ... 


• 389 


Hugh Lloyd ... i6eHO 


Tideman deWinchcomb 


1393 


Francis Uacres ... iSfS*.- 
William Lloyd ... l6r - 


Andrew Barrett 


'395 


John Biirghill 


'396 


William Beavv ... 167^ 
John Tyler ... IJ^ 
Robert Clavering ... tjwt 


Thomas Pevereli ... 


139B 


John de la Zouch 


.403 


John Wells 


142s 


JohnH.irris ... i?*^ 


.Nicolas Ashbey 


1441 


Malthi.is Mawson ... nj^ 


John Hunden 


.458 


John Gilbert ... 17#** 



LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 



Edward Cressett 


■ '749 


William van Mildert 


Richard Newcome . 


■ '755 


Charles R. Sumner . 


John Ewer 


. <76: 


Edward Coplcslon . 


Jonathan Shipley . 


- 1769 


Alfred OlUvant 


Shute Barrington 


. 1769 


Richard Lewis 


Richard Watson 


. 1782 




Herbert Marsh 


. 1816 





For list of bishops of Llandaff from Dubritius (449 or 
490) to Herewald, 1056, consecrated at London by Kinsy, 
Archbishop of York, see Rcgisirum Sacrum Atiglicaiium, 



LIVERPOOL. 

Constituted under the Bishoprics Act, 1878 
(41 and 42 Vict. c. 68), and an Order in Council 
dated March 24, 1S80, under which its establish- 
ment was to date from April 9, 1880. It was 
formed out of the diocese of Chester, 

The diocese consists of part of the county of 
Lancashire ; divided into 2 archdeaconries, Liver- 
pool and Warrington ; 10 deaneries ; 201 parishes. 



■ MANCHESTER. 

The first report of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
in 1836 recommended the formation of two new 
dioceses in the province of York, viz. Ripon and 
Manchester, and these were constituted by 5 and 7 
Wm. IV. c. 77 (Aug. 13, 1836), and 10 and 11 Vict c. 
108 ; but circumstances delayed the foundation of 
Manchester till 1847, when it was constituted under 
the above Act, and an Order in Council dated Aug. 
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AND. I 

to dat:^ 



10, 1S47, under which its establishment was 
from Aug. 31, 1847. 

The new diocese' was chiefly taken out of tl — r^ 
old diocese of Chester ; the fine collegiate rhuri — - ^ 
of Mancliester afforded a suitable cathedral, str-md 
the master and fellows of the collegiate staff" we -re 
converted into the dean and canons of the n^w 
foundation. ^ 

The diocese consists of part of the county <*• 
Lancashire, with portions of Chester and York , 
3 archdeaconries, Manchester, Lancaster, Black- 
burn ; 21 deaneries, 514 parishes. 

James Prince Lee ... ... ... ... 1843 

Jas. Fraser ... ... ... ... ... 187* 

Jas. Moorhouse ... ... ... ... iSW 



NKWCASTLE. 

In order to relieve the onerous diocese of Dw- 
ham, a new diocese was constituted under ihc 
Bishoprics Act, 1S7S (41 and 42 Vict. c. 68), and an 
Order in Council dated May 17, 1S82, under which 
its establishment was to date from May 23, l882. 
Newcastle was chosen for its see town, the fioc 
parish church serving for the cathedral. 

The diocese consists of the county of Northum- 
berland, the town and county of Berwick- on -Tweed. 
and part of Cumberland ; divided into 2 arch- 
deaconries, Northumberland and Lindisfarne; •' 
deaneries ; 178 parishes. 

*^ 
Ernest Roland Wilberforce ... ... ... l*** 



163 



NORWICH. 

» Under the influence of Ethelbert of Kent, his 
ephew Redwald, King of the E-st Angles, received 

Christianity from some of the companions of Augus- 
•^'ne, but his people did not follow his example. 
His son Sigebert returned from exile in Burgundy, 
where he had embraced Christianity, and invited 
Bishop Felix, a Burgundian, to become Bishop of 
the East Angles, with his sec at Dunwich. In 673 
"■rchbishop Theodore divided the diocese, erecting 
?■ new see at Elmham for the north-folk. The 
-Danes settled in East Anglia in S66, and the 
"amcs of the bishops of East Anglia disappear 
"orn the records for nearly a century. It would 
^^m that the kingdom hud become Danish and 
^^athen. When King Edward had reconquered 
^^st Anglia, we find the bishopric for the whole 
People revived at Elmham. In 1078 the see was 
'Amoved to the more important and central town 
^^ Thetford, Bishop Herbert de Losinga in 1094 
°r. 1 095 again transferred it to Norwich, then the 
"^iGi town of the diocese, and commenced the 
■^Sgnificent cathedral. 

The diocese consists of Norfolk and the eastern 
^ft of Suffolk ; divided into 3 archdeaconries, 
■^orwicti, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; 42 deaneries ; 898 
parishes. 



Dunwich. 






ACLFil. 


It^i. 

f»ti 

pt^f 

c5j>i 


AtCHM. 


Heardred ... 


... ^-.Jsi 


630 




... 790 


647 


Tidfenh '.'.'. 


... 798 


652 


Weremund... 


... r.834 


66g 


Wilred ... 


... B2S 


673 


Ethel wulf ... 




T.747 


El.MHAM. 
Kcdwin ... ... 671 




Nothbert ... 


... c. 706 


:&>>' 




Heatholac ... 
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H Ethelfrith ... 


■ 736 


Thomas Brown ... 1^ 


■ EanFerth . 




■ '^-ZSS 


Waher le Hart ... 1446 


■ Ethelwulf , 




. <r.78i 


James GoMwell ... 1471 


■ Alheard . 




. f.785 


Thomas Jane ... 149) 


■ Sibba 




. ..8.4 


Richard Nykke ... 1501 


^m Hunferth . 






William Repps ar Rugg IJ3& 


^H Humbert 




: ^.824 


Thomas Thirlby ... i;jo 


^M EaJulf 




. f.956 


John Hopion ... uu 
John Par'kburst ... t^ 


■ Elfric 






■ Theodred . 




■ '■■975 


Edmund Freke ... 157s 


^H Theodred . 






Edmund Scambler ... i}l5 


^H Elf Stan 




■ 995 


William Redman ... IJ9J 


^1 Algar 






John Jegon ... itej 
John Overall ... 161S 


^M Alwin 




. 1016 


^1 Elfric 






Samuel Harsnett ... 1619 


^M Eifric 




; 1038 


Francis While ... 1619 






, 1043 


Richard Ccrbett ... lijl 


^H Ethclmar 




- 1047 


Matthew Wren ... 16W 
Richard Montagu ... l6jl 
Joseph HaU ... 164] 


^M Thetfokd and Nc 


RWICH. 


H Herbert ... 


. 1070 


Edward Reynolds ... itti 


■ Willimn de Beaufcu 


1086 


Antony Sparrow ... i6j6 
WiUiam Lloyd ... 1^ 


^M Herbert dc Losinga . 


1091 


H Everard ... 




John Moore ... ttlH 


■ William de Turbe . 


. I 146 


Charles Trimnell ... 170I 


^M, John of Oxford 


. ti75 


Thomas Gteen ... 17JI 


^M John de Cray 




John Leng... ... 17JJ 


■ Panduir Masca 




William Baker ... 1717 


■ Thomas Blunville . 


. 1226 


Robert Butts ... 17JI 
Thomas Gooch ... tja 


■ WUliam de Raleigh . 


■ 1239 


■ Waller Suffield or 


) 


Samuel Lisle ... i74t 


H Cakhorp... 


■ f 1^45 


Thomas Hayter ... 1749 


^H Simon de Wanton or 


( 


Philip Young ... 17A1 


■ Walton ... 


.),2;B 


Lewis Bagot ... iTtj 


H Roger Skirving 


. T266 


George Home ... iT^it 


^H William Middleton . 


. 1278 


Charles Manners Suium 17V 


^1 Ralph Walpole 


. i2«g 


Henry Bathurst ... 1S0S 


^m John Salmon 
^B William Ayermin 


■ '299 


Edward .Stanley ... 1857 


'3-S 


Samuel Hinds ... 1I49 


H Antony llek 


- '337 


John Thomas PeUum lip 


H William Bateman . 


■ '344 




^H Thomas Percy 


■ '356 




^H Henry Spenser 


■ 1370 


Suffragan of TinETrtMb 


^H Alexander Toltington 
^B Richard Couiteaay . 


1407 
■ I4'3 


John Salisbury ... tnft 


^^L Jn'in Wakenng 
^^L^.lViJJJAii] Alnv^kk . 


. T4.ft 


SUFFRAfiAN OF IPiWIOL 


. iv-h 


Ttioi. Manninx ..^.^^ 



OXFORD. 

Constituted by Henry VIII. in 1541 out of the 
diocese of Lincoln. Endowed out of the dissolved 
monasteries of Abingdon and Osiiey, ivith the 
church of Osney for its cathedral. But five years 
afterwards the see was removed to the church of 
St. Fridcswide, Oxford, which was re-named Christ 
Church. Robert King, Abbot of Osney, was made 
the first bishop. The deans are styled Deans of 
Christ Church, and are the heads of the college of 
that name, the canons being fellows of the college. 

The diocese consists of Oxford, Berks, and 
Bucks, with portions of adjacent counties; divided 
into 3 archdeaconries, Oxford, Berks, and Bucks; 
31 deaneries; 651 parishes. 

Thetransferof Windsor in 1845 from the diocese 
of Salisbury to that of Oxford, carried with it the 
Chancellorship of the Order of the Garter. 



Robert King 


... 154; 


John Hough 


1690 


Hugh Curwen 


... 1567 


William Talbot 


1699 


{Vacant, 1568- 


-1589.) 


John Potter 


1715 


John Underbill 


... 1589 


Thomas Seeker 


1737 


{Vacant, 1592- 


-1604.) 


John Hume 


1758 


John Bridges 


... .604 


Robert i.oHth 


1766 


John How5on 


... 1619 


John Butler 


1777 


Richard Corbet 


... 1628 


Edvrard Smallweli ... 


178S 


John Bancroft 


... 1632 


John Randolph 


1799 


Robert Skinner 


... 1641 


Charles Mo5s 


1807 


William Paul 


... 1063 


William Jackson 


iSiz 


Walter Ulandford 


... 1665 


PMward Legge 


!8i6 


Nalhanael Crewe 


... .67; 


Charles Lloyd 


i8z7 


Henry Compton 


... 1674 


Richard Bagot 


1829 


John Feil ... 


... 1676 


Samuel Wiiberforce... 


i8a5. 


Samuel Parker 


... 1686 


Jno. Fielder Mackarness 


rB^ 


Timothy Hall 


... 1683 


William Stubbs 


1S88. 
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PETERBOROUGH 

was constituted by Henry VIII. out of Lincoln; 
the great abbey supplied a cathedral church and 
endowments for the new foundation, and the Ust 
abbot became the first bishop. 

The diocese consists of Leicester, Northampton, 
and Rutland, with portions of adjoining counties; 
divided into 3 archdeaconries, Leicester, Northants, 
and Oakham ; 40 deaneries ; 577 parishes. 



John Chamber 


1541 


John Thomas 


■ 747 


David Poole 


'557 


Richard Terrielt 


•7sr 


Edmund Scambler ... 


1561 


Robert Umbe 


tl«« 


Richard Howland ... 


1 S5 


John Hineheliffe ... 


■7«9 


Thomas Dove 


ifci 


Spencer Madao 


i 


■William Piers 


1(130 


John Parsons 


Augustine Lindsell ... 


'633 


Herbert Marsh 


Francis Dee 


1634 


George Davys 


;ss 


John-Towers 


1639 


Francis Jeune 


Benjamin Laney 


i66d 


Wm. Connor Magee 


itU 


Joseph Henshaw 
William Lloyd 


1663 


MandrcllCreighton... 


IS9I 


1679 






Thomas White 


16S5 






Richard Cumberland 


1691 


BISHOP St;FFRAGAN 


or 


White Kcnnett 


i;i8 


LErCKSTER. 




Robert Clavering ,,. 


1729 


Francis H. Thickncsac 


isa 



RIPON. 

Ripon was for a while the see of a bishop tl 
Saxon times, Archbishop Theodore having rnade 
it the see of one of the portions into which be 
divided the vast diocese of Norlhumbri.i, und 
Eadhcd was its first bishop, A.D, 679 Hut it soon 
lost its honour, and was merged in the diocese of 
York. 




The first Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
in 1836 recommended the formation of two new 
dioceses in the province of York, viz. of Ripon and 
Manchester. The ancient territorial division of the 
West Riding was constituted a new diocese under 
6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 77 (Aug. 13, 1836). and an 
Order in Council dated Oct. 5, 1S36, under which 
its establishment was to date from Oct. 7, 1836, 
The grand old minster church of Ripon afforded a 
suitable cathedral church, and the clerical staff of 
the minster supplied a dean and canons. 

The diocese consists of parts of the West and 
Horth Ridings of Yorkshire, and part of Lancai" 
shire. It has 3 archdeaconries, Craven and Rii ' 
mond ; 19 deaneries; 555 parishes. 



Chas. Thos. Longley 1836 
:^obert IJickersietli ... 1856 
Wm. Boyd Carpenter 18S4 



ica^H 

ichJ^H 



ROCHESTER. 

The dioces? was founded by St. Augustine about 
seven years after his settlement at Canterbury 
'604 A.D.), probably for a sub-tribe of Jutes settled 
n the north-west corner of the kingdom of Kent. 
The Bishop of Rochester was the suffragan of 
Canterbury in a rather unusual sense : he was 
nominated by the archbishop, and did homage to 
jhim for the temporalities; was his chaplain, and . 
J>ore his cross before him. 

The diocese now consists of parts of 
Surrey, and Sussex; divided into 3 archdeaco_ 
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Rochester, Southwark, and Kingston-on-Tham-^ef- ; 


19 deaneries; 304 parishes. 




Justus 


604 


John Bradfield 


t77S 




6:14 


Thomas Ingaldsthoipe 


irfj 


Paulinus {succ. 633) ... 


625 


Thomas of Wouldham 


•29^ 


Ithamar ... 


644 


Haynao Heath 


ij'9 


Damian 


655 


John Sheppy 


1353 


Putta 


66^ 


William Whittlesey... 


.jM 


Cuichelm ... 


676 


Thomas Trilleck ... 


\p* 


Gebmund ... 


678 


Thomas Brinton 


1^ 


Tobias 


693 


William Bottlesham 


i3»^ 


Eadulf 


727 


John Bottlesham 


,4C^ 


Dunno 


741 


Richard Young 


^c^ 


Eardulf 


747 


John Kemp 


'*»s 1 


Diora 


'^■775 


John Langdon 


'*^2 


Weremund... 


f.785 


Thomas Brown 


I4>E ■ 


Beornmund 


c.L\ 


William Wells 


T4*7 


Tatnoth ... 


844 


John Lowe... 


\t^ 


Badenoth ... 




Thomas Rotherham 


Weremund... 


<r.86o 


John Aicock 


\%^ 


Cuthwulf 


f.868 


John Russell 


Swithulf 




Edmund Audley 


14U:' 




ir.904 


Thomas Savage 


■49^ 


Kynfetth 


ir.916 


Richard FiizJames ... 


1495' 


Buirhic ... 


'•■934 


John Fisher 


's»-i 


Elfstan 


r.964 


John Hilsey 


' J:S 


Godwin 


995 


Nicolas Heath 


>H-^ 


Godwin ... 




Henry Holbeach ... 


<Vr^ 


Siward 


1058 


Nicolas Ridley 


iM^ 


Arnostus ... 


1076 


John Poynet 


■i!-^ 


Gundulf ... 


1077 


John Scory 


'is ^ 


Ralph d'Escures 


itoS 


Maurice Griffin 


15--^ 


Ernulf 


■"5 


Edmund Gheast 


15«--^ 




1125 


Edmund Frete 


■ s;^ 


John (w. Wharion) ... 


r.1'37 


John Piers 


10 


Asceline ... 


1142 


John Young 


Waller 


M48 


Wilham Barlow ... 


Waleran 


iiSz 


Richard Neile 


tJilbert Glanville ... 


11S5 


John Buckeridsc ... 


,6, ' 




1215 


Waller Curll 


> Henry Sandford 


1227 


John Howie 


"»t 


Richard Wendover ... 


1338 


John Warner 


'^i 


Lawrence de S. Martin 


1251 


John IJi.lben 


Waller de Merton ... 


1274 

■ 


l'"ni:ids Turner 


g 



^^^^ 
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^^^^^ 


ACCRi^, AC 


CBSS. 








Thomas Sprart 


.. 1684 


Hugh Percy 


827 


Francis Atterbury 


■■ '713 


George Murray 


827 


Samuel Bradford 


- 1723 


Jos. Collon Wigram ... 


36o 


Joseph Wilcocks 


.. 1731 


Thos. Legh Claughton 


867 


Za chary Pearce 


.. 1756 


Ant. Wilson Thorold 


877 


John Thomas 


■■ 1774 


Randall T. Davidson 


8gi 


Samuel Horsley 


■■ '793 






Thomas Dampier 


.. 1802 






Walter King 


.. 1B09I 






ST. ALBAN'S. 





H Among the recent rearrangements of dioceses it 
^ Seemed convenient to take Essex and Herts nut of 
Rochester and to erect them into a new diocese. 
This was done by Act of Parliament, 38 and 39 Vict. 
c. 34, and an Order in Council of April 30, 1877, 
under which the establishment of the new diocese 
was to date from May 4, 1S77. The venerable 
abbey church of St. Alban, proto-martyr of 
Britain, was chosen for the cathedral church, and 
the endowment of the see was supplied by volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

The diocese consists of Essex, Herts, and parts 
of adjoining counties ; divided into 3 archdeacon- 
ries, St. Alban's, Essex, and Colchester; 43 dean- 
eries; 601 parishes. The Bishop of Rochester 
elected to take this portion of the divided diocese, 
and was accordingly the first Bishop of St. Alban's. 



Thos. LeghClaughton 1877 John Sterne 
John Wogan Testing iSgo {Probably Suffragan 
Rochester.) 



[ Bishops Suffragan of 
Colchester. 
■n. Moore ... 1536 



Alfred Blomfiekl 
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ST. ASAPH. 

St. Kentigern is said to have come from Cumbria 
to Wales and founded this see, and then to have 
returned to Scotland, leaving Asaph as his suc- 
cessor. The history of the see is a complete blank 
from that time to the consecration of Gilbert. It 
seems to have remained independent of Canterbury 
later than the other Welsh bishoprics. 

The diocese consists of the counties of Denbigh 
and Flint, with parts of Carnarvon, Montgomery, 
Merioneth, and Salop ; divided into 2 archdeacon- 
ries, Montgomery and St. Asaph; i6 deaneries; 
204 parishes. 



Gilbert 


"43 


Michael Deacon 


• 1496 


Geoffrey Arthur 


1152 


Uavid ap Yor*eth . 


. 1500 


Richard ... 


1154 


David ap Owen 
Edmund Birkhead . 


- 1S<H 


Geoffrey ... 


.160 


: \l\i 


Adam 


1175 


Henry Siandish 


John 


itK3 


Robert Wharlon 


■ 'S3» 


Reiner ... 


1186 


Thomas Goldwell . 


: IS5 


Abraham ... 


1225 


Richard Davies 


Hugh 


• 12JS 


Thomas Davies 


. 1^ 


Howcl ap F.duevet . 


. 1240 


William Hughes . 


■ '573 


Aniati 


1249 


William Morgan . 


. 16.1 


John 


. .267 


Rivhard Parry 


. i«w 


Anian Sehonaw 


. 1268 


John Hanmer 

John Owen.,. 


. It» 


Leoline Uromfield . 


■ 1293 


. •tai 


Uavid ap Illethyn . 


■ 13'S 


George Griffith 


. 1660 


John Trevor 


■ 1352 


Henry Glemham 


. 1667 


Leoline ap Madoc . 


■ 135? 


Isaac Barrow 


. 1670 


Wm. Spridlington . 


■ 1376 


William Lloyd 


. 1680 


Lawrence Child 


■ 1382 


Kdward Jones 


. it»> 


Alexander Bache . 


- 1390 


George Hooper 


• 170J 


John Trevor 
Robert I-ancister . 


■ '395 


William Beveridge . 


: !3 


. 14(1 


William Fleetwood . 


JohnLowe... 
Reginal Peacock . 


■ '433 


John Wynne 


. t7»5 


- 1444 


Francis Hare 


. 1717 


Thomas Knight 


- 1451 


Thomas Tanner 


> 1733 


Richard Redman . 


■ 1471 


Isaac Maddox 


- 1736 





ST. DAVID'S. 


i;i 


Samuel IJsle 


.. 1744 1 John Luxmore 


iSi'J 


Robert H. Dmmmoud 1748 


William Carey 


.830 


Richard Newcome 


.. 1761 


Thomas Vowler Short 


.846 


Jonathan Shipley 
Samuel Hallifax 


■- 1769 


Joshua Hughes 


1870 


.. 1789 


Alf. Geo. Edwards ... 


1B89 


Lewis Bagot 


- 1790 






Samuel Horsley 


.. .802 






William Cleaver 


.. i3o6 






ST. DAVID'S. 





It is claimed for this see that it is the successor 
of the primitive metropolitan see of Wales originally 
founded at Caerleon. In the time of King Arthur, 
the legend runs, Caerleon was found too near the 
Saxon border, and St. David translated it to a 
place called Meneir, on the peninsula in the south- 
west of Wales. From thence the bishops styled 
themselves Menevensis; but the name of the place 
was changed to St. David's in honour of the bishop. 
The Bishop of Oxford (Stubbs) gives a list of 
names of apocryphal early bishops. From the 
year 1033 the succession is ascertained ; yet not 
without great difficulties. 



Mergencuth ... 


1023" 


1025 


relurncd 1078, 






Ervin or Ernion 


1038 or 1040 


dUd 




io58 


Tramerin {luas 






Abraham ... 


\<y}bo 


1078 


iUffra<;an to 






Rithmarch ... 


1O8S0 


'.096 


ElAilstan of 






Wilfrid or Grif- 






Hertford) ... 




loss 


fith, susfiended 






Jo=eph... ... 


10600 


1064 


and aftei-uinrds 






Bleithud 




10; 1 


restored by SI. 






Suishein, re- 






Aiiselin, 1096, 






signed 1076, 






ami died .!. 




1115 


On the death 


f Wilfrid the clergy elected Daniel, a 


on of 


SaUen; but Ki 


g Henry took upon himself 




JJemard. 













The diocese consists of the counties of Brecon, 
^rdigan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Radnor, with 
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^^P part of Glamorga 


n ; divided into 4 archdeaconries, 


^H Cardigan, Brecon 


, Carmarthen and St. David's ; 


^M 31 deaneries; 380 parishes. ' 


^P ' History and Antiquities of St. David's,' by Basil | 


^ Jones (Bishop of St. David's) and E. A. Freeman, i 


and St, Davids 


volume of 'Diocesan Histories' 1 


(S.P.C.K.). 


1 




"-r^ -"^ \ 


Be rn ard ( consecrated 




Henry Morgan ... 1554 1 


by ArcUip. of Cant) 




Thomas Young ... 1560 ' 


David Fitzgerald . 


. ,148 


Richard Uavies ... 1561 


Peter de Leia 


. 1 176 


MarmadukeMiddleton 1581 


Geoffrey Heelaw . 


. 1203 


Antony Rudd ... 1594 


Gervas 


. 1215 


Richard Melbourne ... t6is 


Anaelra le Gras 


■ 1231 


WiUiam Laud ... 163I 


Thomas Wnllensis . 


. 1248 


Theopbilus Field ... 1627 


Richard de Carew . 


. 1256 


Roger Mai n waring ... 1636 
William Lacy ... 1660 


Thomas Bek: 


. 1280 


David Martin 


. 1296 


William Thomas ... 1678 


Henry Cower 


. .338 


Laurence Womock ... 1683 
John Lloyd ... 16S6 


John Thoresby 


■ '34? 


Reginald Brian 


■ 1350 


Thomas Watson ... 1687 


Thomas Fastolf 


■ '352 


George Buil ... 1705 


Adam Houghton . 


. 13fc 


PhihpBisse ... i7to 


John Gilben 


■ '389 


Adam Ottley ... 1713 


Guy de Mohun 


■ 139? 


Richard Smallbrooke 1724 


Henry Chicheley . 


. 140B 


^liasSydall ... 173. 


John Carter ick 


■ i4'4 


Nicolas Ciaggett ... 1732 


Stephen Palrington . 


■ 1415 


F,d*ard Waies ... 1743 


Benedict Nicolls . 


. 141a 


Richard Trevor ... 1744 


Thomas Rudborne . 


■ 1434 


Antony Ellis ... 1753 


William Linwood . 


. 1442 


Samuel Squire ... 1761 


H^ Johc Langton 


■ '447 


Robert Lowth ... 1766 


^H obnde la Bere 


■ 1447 


Charles Moss ... 1766 


H Robert Tully 


. 1460 


James Vorke ... 1774 


^H Richard Martin 


. 1482 


John Warren ... 1779 


^H Thomas Langton 


■ 1483 


Edward Smallvtell ... 178} 
Samuel Horsley ... 17818 


H Hugh Pavy 


■ '48s 


^H John Morgan 
^B Robert Shelborn 


. 1496 


William Stuart ... 1794 


■ 'S^S 


George Murray ... 1601 


^H Edward Vaughan 


■ 'S09 


Thomis Burgess ... 1803 


■ Richard Rawlins 


■ 1523 


John B. Jenkinson ... 1835 


H William Barlow 


■ '36 


Connop Thirlwall ... 1840 i 


^H Kdbcit Ferrar 


. ,548 


Wm. Basil Jonjs ... 1874 j 



SALISBURY. 

The Church of the West Saxons was founded by 
Birinus, who fixed his see at Dorchester, Oxon. 
At the beginning of the eighth century the diocese 
was divided into two dioceses, having their sees at 
Winchester and Sherborne. At the beginning of 
the tenth century these two dioceses were again 
divided into five, with their sees at Winchester, 
Wells, Crediton, Ramsbury, and Sherborne. It is 
the last two with which we are here concerned. 
After another century and a half Herman, a Flem- 
ing patronized by Edward the Confessor, held both 
sees, residing chiefly at Sherborne ; but in 1075 he 
forsook both it and Ramsbury, and removed his 
see to Old Sarum, where he began to build a 
cathedral for the united diocese of Sarum or 
Salisbury. Subsequently Bishop Richard Pcore, 
in 1220, removed the see to Salisbury, and built 
the present beautiful cathedral. 

The diocese consists of the counties of Dorset 
and the greater part of Wilts ; divided into 3 arch- 
deaconries, Dorset, Wilts, and Sarum ; 31 deaneries ; 
490 parishes. 



Shekboene. 








*"r^ 


SigcJm 


Aldhdm ... 


705 


Alfred 


Fonhere ... 


709 


Walfsy ... 


Herewald ... 


736 


Elfwold ... 


Aethelmod... 


C.778 


Ethelsey ... 


Denefrith ... 


793 


Wulfsy 


Wigbert 


c.Sai 


Ethdric ... 


Ealhstan ... 


868 


Etheisey ... 


Heahraund... 


872 


Brihtwy ... 


Alfsyo^Wulf^y . 


883 


Elmer 


Asser 


c. 900 


Brihtwy 


Eihdward ... 


c. 910 


Elfwold ... 


Wer=un ... 




Herman (j-na.) 


Ethelbald ... 
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Ramsbury. 




"1" 




""k 


Henry Dean 


iSoo 


Ethelstan ... 


gog 


Lorenzo Campeggio ... 


1524 


Odo 


(.9^7 


Nicolas Shaxion 


153) 


Aelric 




ohn Salcott or Capoti 


1S» 


Osulf 


f. 951 


ohn Jewell 


Ufa 


Elfitan 


c. 97+ 


Edmund Gheast 


'S71 


Wulfgar 


981 


John Piers 


IJTT 


Siric 


98 s 


John Coldwell 


ISVI 


Elfric 


990 


Henry Cotton 


IWJ 


Brihtwold ... 


1005 


Robert Abbot 


161} 


Herman 


1045 


Martin Folherby 


i6ii 






Robert Townson 


itoa 


Salisbury. 




John Davenani 


1611 


Osmund 


1078 


Brian Duppa 


l&tt 


Roger 


1107 


Humfrey Henchman 


iMo 


Jocelin de BaiUeu! ... 


1142 


John Earle 


1663 


Hubert FiuWaller ... 


.,89 


Alexander Hyde 


iM* 


Herbert le Poore ... 


1194 


Selh Ward 


i«67 


Richard le Poore ..- 


1217 


Gilbert Bumei 


1689 


Robert Bingham 


1219 


William Tnlbot 


>7IS 


William of Yorlc ... 


"47 


Richard Willis 


1731 


Giles Bridport 


1257 


Benjamin Hoadley ... 


"TO 


Walter de la Wyle ... 


1263 


Thomas Sherlock ... 


;;ji 


Robert Wickhamplon 


1274 


ohn Gilbert 


Waiter Scammell ... 


1284 


ohn Thomas 


1757 


Henry IJrundeston ... 


i287 


Robert H. Dnimmond 


i;6i 


William dc la Corner 


1=89 


John Thomas 


,TH 


Nicolas Longesp^e ... 


1292 


ohn Hume 


• Tft, 


Simon de Gand 


1297 


Shute BarringtOB 


■Tb 


Roger Mortivai 
Robert Wyville 


i3'5 


ohn Douglas 


1791 


'330 


ohn Fisher 


l»W 


Ralph Erghum 


'^11 


Thomas Burgess 


1I.S 


JohnWaUham 


1388 


Edward Denison 


1«37 


Richard Milford ... 


"395 


Walter K. HamiltoB 


'1 


Nicolas Bubwith .. 


T407 


George Moberly 


Robert Hallam 


T407 


John Wordsworth ... 


Mi 


John Chandler 


1417 






Robert Neville 


T417 






William Aiscough .. 


1438 






Richard Beaiichamp.. 


1450 






Lionel WoodYiile .. 
Thomas Langlon -. 
Edmund Audley .. 


.482 
1485 

I49i 


SUFFRAOAM Of 
SHAFTESBURY. 




JohnBlyth 


'4W 

■ 


John Bradley 


I 



SOUTHWELL, TKUKO. 17S ' 

SOUTHWELL 
Was a very venerable history. Bede says that 
t*aulinus of York preached to and baptized the 
people hereabout, and began to build a church at 
^ place which later historians identify as South- 
^vell. From very early times down to the 
Reformation, Southwell was a kind of " peculiar" 
of the archbishops of York, who had a palace 
here in which they often resided. Southwell was 
One of the places in which Henry VHI. pro- 
posed to erect new sees ; Richard Cox, afterwards 
bishop of Ely, was actually nominated to the 
see in 1543, but the project was abandoned in 
the following year. It was at length constituted, 
fcr the relief of Lichfield and Lincoln, under the 
Bishoprics Act of 1878" {41 and 43 Vict, c 68), 
^d an Order in Council, February 2, 1S84, under 
*hich its establishment was to date from February 
S. 1884. 

It comprises the two counties of Derby and 
Nottingham ; divided into 2 archdeaconries, named 
after the counties; 31 deaneries; 45 S parishes, 

Geo^e Redding 1884 



,^he history of the early Church in Cornwali is very 
Scure, It is probable that Cornwall had become 
J _^ great extent Christianized before the Romans 
j^ * Britain. Cornwall, with Western Devonshire, 
jj^J^Wn by the name of Damnonia, retained its 
jj .^pendence under British princes, and the conti- 
th "-y of its Church life. We have no historical list of 
^Se Damnonian bishops, but the British bishops 
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who are recorded to have assisted in the consecrati'^^ff 
of St. Chad in A.D. 644 can hardly have come frc^ ■*" 
any other region, and tradition has preserved soi*"^ 
few names. Athelstan finally reduced Cornwall *^ 
subjection in 926, and incorporated the Corn/^^ 
with the English Church, and Cornwall becar'** 
thenceforward an English diocese. Where the s^^ 
was originally fixed is not known ; both & 
Germans and the church of St. Petrock at Bodmt * 
have historical claims, and it is possible that bot:-'' 
were sees of bishops under the West Saxon rul^^ 
On the death of the Bishop of Cornwall in lO!^"- 
Living added Cornwall to his see of Creditor^- 
In 1046 the see of the united dioceses was fixed »' 
Exeter, Cornwall forming an archdeaconry o* 
that see. The Cornish bishopric was reconstituteo 
under the Bishopric of Truro Act, 1876 (39 aod 
40 Vict, c. 52), and an Order in Council, Dec 9 
1876, under which its establishment was to date 
from Dec. 15, 1876. Truro was selected for the 
cathedral city. 

The diocese comprises the county of Cornwall, 
and the archdeaconry was transferred from Exetrf 
to the new diocese. It has 12 deaneries, and 233 
parishes. 



Edward White Benson 
G. Howard Wilkinson 
JohnGott ... 



1877 
1883 
1S91 



WAKEFIELD. 



Constituted under the Bishoprics Act, 1878 
(41 and 42 Vict. c. 68), and an Order in Council 
dated May 17, 1SS8, under which its estabUsb- 
ment was to date from May 18, 1888. It was 



WORCESTER. 



WORCESTER, 177 

*ied out of the dioceses of York and Ripon. 

■ is divided into 6 deanerlL'S, and 1G7 parishes. 

Vn*. Walsham Hoff 1888 

u.. 

^ffigdom was made up, the Hwiccas or Wiccii 
inhabited the left bank of the Severn, from the 
junction of the Avon for fifty miles northward. 
Two Wiccian princes were baptized in 661 A.D., 
and from that time the Christianization of the 
people is dated. Archbishop Theodore, in sub- 
dividing the Mercian diocese, assigned a separate 
bishop to the South Wiccians, St. Peter's, Wor- 
cester, afforded a suitable cathedral, and the famous 
convent of Hilda at Whitby supplied the earliest 
bishops. 

One remarkable result of the Danish invasions of 
England was a clo.'se connection between the diocese 
of Worcester and that of York. Four bishops during 
the latter part of the tenth century and the earlier 
quarter of the eleventh, were one after another 
raised from Worcester to York, and held both 
sees together. The historian of York says that 
the northern diocese, peopled with Danish settlers, 
was so much a Danish Church that its bishop was 
allowed to retain Worcester, or to nominate a 
relative to it, as a means of attaching him to the 
Church system of the rest of England, The re- 
markable relations which had so long existed 
between the sees of York and Worcester led the 
first Norman Archbishop of York to claim jiiris- 
diction over Worcester ; but two Councils in 1072 
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decided that Worcester was in the southern pro- 
vince, and under the jurisdiction of Canterbury. 
Tile diocese comprises the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester, part of Stafford, and portions of 
adjoining counties ; divided into 2 archdeaconries; 
31 deaneries ; 473 parishes. 



Silvester of Evesham IilS 

Williain of Blois ... ml 

Walter Caniilupe ... I3]r 

Nicolas of Ely ... iiU 

Godfrey GifTard ... laU 

Williain Gainsborough 13U 



Bosel 


.. 680 


Oftfor 


.. 692 


Egwin ... 


.. 693 


Wilfrid ... 


- 717 


Milred 


743 


Weremund... 


.■ 775 


Tilhere ... 


777 


Heathored... 


.. 78. 


Dencberht ... 


-. 798 


Eadberht ... 


.. B22 


Aelhiin 


.. 843 


Wercfrilh ... 


■ ■ 873 


Ethelhim ... 


915 


Wilferth ... 


.. 913 


Kinevrold ... 


■■ 929 


Dud Stan 


■■ 957 


Oswald ... 


.. 96T 


Aldulf 


992 


Wulfstan ... 


.. 1003 


Leofsin 


.. lOlf. 


Brighteag ... 


■■ '033 


Living (jwff.) 


.. [03S 


Ealdred ... 


.. 1044 


Wulfslan ... 


.. 1062 


Samson 


.. ,096 


Theulf 


.. ■♦■5 


Simon 


- ms 


John of Pageham 


.. i«5i 


Alfred 


.- ■♦58 


Roger 


.. 1164 


Baldwin ... 


.. 1180 


William Northall 


,. 11B6 


Robert FiliRalph 


.. 1191 


Robert dc Soilli 


.. 1193 


John of Coutances 


„ ..96 




Walter Gray 


.. 1214 



Walter Reynolds . 


IJ>> 


Walter Maidstone .. 


131] 


Thomas Cobham 


"3"7 


Adam Orlton 


•33? 


Simon Montacute . 


■3)1 


Thomas He men hale 


<337 


Wulatan Bransford .. 


■339 


John Thoresby 


'«<• 


Reginald Brian 


I3S1 


John Bamel 


1361 


William Whittlesey.. 


■3^ 


William de Lynn ,. 


lt» 


Henry Wakefield .. 


■ 37S 


Tideman de Winch- 




comb 


139S 


Richaid Clifford .. 


MM 


Thomas Peverell .. 


MV 


Philip Morgan 


1419 


Thomas Polton 


Uti 


Thomas Bouchier .. 


'<3S 


John C;irpenter 


'**i 


John Alcock 


1^ 


Robert Morion 


i4r 


John de Gigliia .. 


^ 


Silvester de Gigliii .. 


JuliusdeMcdicis .. 


ipi 


Jerome Chinucci .. 


ts» 


Hugh Latimer 


'Stf 


John Bale ... 


15» 


Nicolas Heath 


■sS 


John Hoop«r 


Js. 



SODOR AND MAN. 



Richard Pates 


'554 


William Lloyd 


Edvrin Saniys 


ISS9 


John Hough . 


Nicolas Bullingbam.. 


'57' 


Isaac Maddux 


John Whiigift 


'577 


James Johnson 


Edmund Freke 


1584 


Browniow North . 


Richard Fletcher .. 


'593 


Richard Hurd 


Thomas Bilson 


'596 


FfoUioltH.W.Come- 


Gervas Babbi&gion .. 


•597 


wall 


Henry Parry 


1610 


Robert James Carr . 


John Thomborough .. 


1616 


Henry Pepys 


John Prideaux 


164. 


Henry Philpott 


George Morley 


1660 


Jno, James Stewart 


John Gauden 
John Earle 


1662 


Perowne... 


1662 




Robert Skinner 


1663 




■Walter Blandford .. 


1671 




Jatnes Fleetwood .. 


1675 


Suffragan Bisho 


William Thomas .. 


1683 


Coventry. 


Edward Stillingfleet .. 


1689 


Hy. Bond Bowlby . 



SODOR AND MAN. 

St, Patrick, driven by a storm to the Isle of Man 
in 444 A.D., convi^rted the Welsh prince and his 
people, and built a church on the rocky islet of 
Holm. On his departure he sent his nephew 
Germanus, who founded St, German's cathedral. 
After him came Conindriis, Romulus and Mang- 
hold, and these four are reputed to be the founders 
of the Manx Church, In 1098 King Magnus con- 
quered the Western Islands (Hebrides), and also 
the Isle of lona, and united the two dioceses of 
Man and the Isles, lona being the see of the latter 
bishopric. After thia union of sees there is a 
regular succession of bishops, who are styled of 
" Sodor and Man," and sometimes of "the Isles," 
In 1154 a bull of Pope Anastasius IV., 1155, 
appointed the Bishop of Drontheim Metropolitan J 
over the bishopric of the Isles and of Man. 
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1266 the Danish king ceded Man to the K'm^^gf 
Scotland, but it continued ecclesiastically vr-y^er 
the jurisdiction of Drontheim. In 1333 WiUij/n 
Montague conquered the island from the Scols ; in 
1399 it became forfeit to Henry IV.; and since 
that time the island has been subject to the Knglist* 
Crown and its nominees. After the English cod" 
quest of Man the Scottish bishops of the Isles di<^ 
not use the title " Sodor," but called themselves c»' 
"the Isles "only; the Manx bishops continued t<^ 
use the title " Sodor and Man." Bishop Williar*^ 
Russell, 1348 — 1374, was the first Sodor bishop 
confirmed by the Apostolic See, former bishop^ 
having been confirmed by the Bishop of Droi» " 
theim. In 1458 the diocese was placed under th^ 
metropolitan jurisdiction of York. 

In the year 1134 Olave, King of Man, gavetL^ 
abbey of Furness the right to nominate one of iC^^ 
monks to the bishopric. 

The source of the name "Sodor" has been lon^^ 
a vexed question. It appears that two places ha^^^J 
for centuries gone by that name, one in lona, an ^^ 
the other Holm, or St. Patrick's isle at Peel. I ■** 
the Bull of Celestus, A.D. 1458, it is called "tl»^ 
Cathedral Church of Sodor in Man." In a cor» ' 
firmation of churches and lands by Thomas, Ea^' 
of Derby, to Huan, Bishop of Sodor, in 1505, it «* 
called " Sodor," or " Holme Sodor vele I'cle," Tl"»* 
style and title of the bishop, by which he is no'*' 
inducted, is " Bishop of Man, of Sodor, of Sodc?^ 
and Man, and of Sodor of Man," 

When the island came under English sovereigntyi 
the bishop was not summoned to Parliament ; !>* 
has a seat in the House of Lords by courtesy, btMt 
no vote. He is a member of the Upper House *" 
the Convocation of York. 

The diocese consists of the Isle of Man : It 
1 archdeaconry ; 4 deaneries; 34 parishes. 



SODOR AND MAN. 


isi^^H 


(See 'An Account of the Diocese of Sodor 


and ■ 


Man," by W. Harrison, being vol. xxix. o 


the ^^ 


'Manx Society's Proceedings,' 1879.) 


1 


The Bishop of Oxford (Stubbs) gives the follow- | 


ing as an imperfect list of the bishops from the 1 


Conquest to the union of the see with the province | 


of York. 




1 


Rolwer 


™D.' 


but kept out by the 


""S 1 


William 




king) 


.119 1 


Wimund or Aumund 




Simon of Argyle 


JZ16 1 


{a monk of Fnrness) 


1113 


Richard ... 


US! I 


John {a monk of Sees) 


II5I 


Mark of Galloway ... 


■375 ■ 


Gamaliel ... ... 


1160 


Allan 


■3°S _^d 


Ronald or Reg:inald (« 
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Retired Bishops. 

Rt. Rev. E. Hobhousc, late Bp. of Nelsnn. 185B 
Rt. Rev. E. Twells, late Bp. of Orange River. 1863 
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TErERE is no corporate body called the Cliurch 
of England known to the law, possessing or capable 
of possessing property. There is no general Church 
Fund out of which the bishops and clergy are paid 
their stipends. What we call church property is 
the aggregate of the large number of separate 
properties held by the several bishops, deans, 
chapters, rectors, &c. ; which properties have been 
received at different periods, from different donors, 
quite independently of one another. 

This property consists mainly of Land and Titbe, 
which will be dealt with separately. 

An inquiry into the history of church property 
carries us back to a very remole period. The 
Church was planted here when the southern part of 
the island was a province of the Roman Empire, 
and those who planted it came from the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Gaul ; therefore the way in which 
the Church acquired property in Gaul and the rest 
of the empire may be taken as a safe indication 
of the way in which the British Church obtained 
its endowments : that was, partly by the donations 
of individual benefactors, partly by the custom of 
bishops bequeathing their private estates to their 
churciies. But, whoever gave it, there must be a 
great deal of church property in Wales which 
belonged uninterruptedly to the Church for si 
fifteen hundred years or thereabout. The sat 
must be true also of Cumbria, West Wales, 

2 counties bordering on Wales, where the Ep 

i not make themselves masters until t^\ 
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themselves been converted to Christianity, a -*'° 
would therefore leave the possessions of the Chiir-^^' 
un confiscated. 

In the parts of England which were conquered En^)' 
the heathen Teutons, the church property becaiC"^.^ 
the spoil of the conquerors ; but portions of 
were afterwards restored ; the two ruined church^^* 
at Canterbury are probably examples of mane J 
others which were restored, and perhaps with tl^^ 
lands belonging to them. Wilfrid of York claime- * 
lands in Northumberland which had belonged t* 
the Church in ancient times. 

The process of the endowment of the English 5i 
and Saxon Churches is well known in its gener^^' 
outline. When Ethelbert of Kent and Edwin c:^' 
Northumbria and the rest of the kings gave ll» * 
first missionaries who came to them leave to scttl ^^ 
in their several kingdoms, they gave them land t ^^ i 
live on ; there was in those days no other way C^' 
making a provision for their maintenance ; and th»- ^ 
land became the nucleus of the property of th ^^ 
bishop, and of the subsequent dean and chapte^*** 
When a great thane followed the king's exampl ^^ 
and invited a group of the clergy to settle on hi - 
estates, he also gave them land to live on ; and thS - 
land was the nucleus of the possessions of a co9 
legiate church or monastery. These lands wer"* 
given as freely and largely as colonial governraenC:^ 
and colonizing companies now give waste lands C ^ 
attract desirable settlers ; it was by the process c^ 
cultivation through a period of centuries that thc^^ 
old endowments became valuable, and the Churcr' 
of the middle ages wealthy. - 

The lords of manors carried the settlement c^^ 
the Church into their manors, by requesting ti"*^^ 
bishop to settle a priest with them, and giving hirr~ 
a few acres of land to live upon ; and the bishof' 
encouraged this extension of the Church by alloM^~ 
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ing the lords to pay their tithe to their nwn parish 
priest ; and the State also indirectly encouraged it 
by a law which recognized that the proprietor of a 
certain amount of land, who had a manorial court 
and a church (indicating the civil and religious 
organization of his estate), was entitled to rank as 
a thane. 

At the end of the Anglo-Saxon period the property 
of the Church consisted of the lands and tithes of 
the bishops and cathedral bodies, the monasteries, 
and tlic rectories. The majority of the existing 
sees had already been founded ; only two were 
added between the Conquest and the Reformation, 
and only five more from the Reformation to the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

During the early period the bishop and his cathe- 
dral clergy lived together, and had a common fund 
for their support, apportioned at the bishop's dis- 
cretion. About the end of the eleventh century it 
became the custom to divide the property; certain 
estates were set aside for the bi.shop, and the rest 
for the cathedral clergy. Then it became the 
custom to apportion the estates of the chapter to 
its different members, this to the dean, that to the 
chancellor, &c. Then private donors founded 
additional prebends in the cathedral church ; each 
prebendary managing his own estate and enjoying 
its income for his private use, subject to the 
performance of the duties of the office. 

During this same period somewhat less than one 
hundred moiutBteries had been founded, some of 
them among the greatest and most famous. Glas- 
tonbury was a survival from the old British Church. 
Christ Church and St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
were the first great endowments of the Italian 
mission, and were followed by six others in Kent. 
Ely, Peterborough, Croyland, and Thorney we 
the citadels of religion in the Fens. lona : 
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Lindisfarne were the sources of religion in the 
north, and from them sprang Whitby and Colding- 
hain, St. Mary York, Last ingham, Hexham, Ripon, 
Durham, Finchale, Yarrow, Wearmouth, Tyne- 
mouChj and others. St. .Edmundsbury was the 
great monastery of Suffolk ; Repton and Hanbuty ; 
Burton, Coventry, Sapley, and the nunneries of 
Polesworth and Stone ; Malmsbury, Tewkesbury, 
Worcester, Gloucester, Pershore, Evesham, Bristol, 
Hereford, Leominster, Wenlock, are only some of 
the great monasteries which had been scattered 
over the whole country in Saxon times. 

A very large proportion of the existing pftriahM 
had also been organized before the Norman Con- 
quest ; those which sprang up afterwards were 
the result of subdivisions of parishes, as the lands 
were brought into cultivation and the populations 
increased. They were not usually endowed with 
land beyond the few acres which were necessary 
for the accommodation of a rural household in 
those times, The tithes of the produce of the land 
of the whole parish formed their principal endow- 
ment, together with the customary fees and oflcnflgs 
of the people. 

There is no documentary record of the buiiding 
and endowment of the vast majority of the pariah 
churches, probably the business was transacted in 
primitive fashion without documents ; but there are 
a few ca.ses in which the history of parochial 
endowments has come down to us as samples ol 
the rest.' Kemble's ' Cod,:r Dip/oma/icus ' coatains 

' -E.g^. Of the endowment of the new parish cbnrch it 
Haye, on conquered land in Wales in the reign of Hawy L> 
by William Revel, the tenanc of the land under Bcnan 
Newmarch, the Norman conqueror of llrecknockshlr^ we 
luive the charter given by Bernard, the tirst Nunnan Utibop 
of St. David's. 

" Ik-mard, by the grace of Cod Bishop of St. DavialS* KV 
all the faithful of the Holy Church of God, grectlnc * 
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some, e.g. Codex 995, 999, looo, 1008, 1009, lOlO, 
quoted in ' Dice. Hist, Bath and Wells,' which see, 
pp. 16 — 32. 

The pious munificence of the Norman nobles who 
were planted upon the lands of conquered England, 
took the direction of the founding of monasteri' 
At that time the reformed Benedictine Orders 
presented a wonderful exhibition of learnini 
spiritual life, religious zeal, and social improvement, 
made powerful by organization, and they seemed 
then the best agency for promoting civilization and 
religion among the people. Tlierefore, as it had 
been the custom of tlie old Saxon thanes to build 
and endow a church on each of their manors, so 
now it became the custom for every Norman baron 
to found a monastery on his estate, From the 
Conquest to the end of the reign of Henry I. 
upwards of three hundred monasteries of one kind 
or another were founded. The parochial system 
was undervalued, and in very many cases the 
property of the Saxon rectories was applied to the 

benediclion. Let ail, both those who are now living and 
those who shall hereafter live, know that when we con- 
secrated the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Have, 
William Revel did, by permission of Bernard Newmarch, 
who was present at the consecration, give and giant as a 
free gift and endowment of the church itself, fifteen acres of 
land and two tenements, and all the land attached to those 
tenements in the high forest land as far as the boundaries of 
Ewias, and in the coppice and in the low ground. He gave 
. also to the same church all the tithe of all his estate of Haye 
in all things, as well as that of the lands of Ivor and Meleniac, 
and of ati things that are held of the lordship of Haye. And 
that no question may arise in the future respecting the matter, 
he definitely gave tithe as follows: — Of corn, and hay, and 
poultry, and cattle, and sheep, and pigs, and wool, and cheese, 
and underwood, and the benevolence of Welshmen, and tolls 
for right of passage, and fees for plaints. Whoever shall sub- 
tract or diminish aught from these, let him be cut off from 
the communion of God and His saints until he come to a 
better mind. Fare ye well," 
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endowment of these monasteries, and the parochial 
system was greatly impoverished. The convents ab- 
sorbed the emoluments of the rectories, and undct 
the influence of the bishops made scanty provision 
for a vicar to perform the religious duties of the 
parish (see p. gS), 

In the thirteenth century the needs of the largely- 
increasing population attracted attention and sym- 
pathy; the endowment of the contemplative and 
learned life represented by the monasteries went 
out of fashion ; and the Orders of Fiiars sprang 
into existence, the Dominicans giving themselves 
especially to the evangelization of the masses by 
preaching, the Franciscans devoting themselves to 
the amelioration of their social condition. Poverty 
was however an essential feature of their professiWi 
and the amount of their property was always srajll 
The orders of friars in their iirst zeal increased 
very rapidly and spread over the country, theit 
houses being situated in, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of, the towns ; but after a while they 
ceased to increase in numbers; and the piety o( 
the well-to-do people took another direction for 
the disposal of its wealth. Wealthy families 
founded chantry chapels, with chaplains who should 
care for the souls of themselves and their families; 
less wealthy people united themselves into ^nildi 
which founded chantries in the parish churches, 
and maintained chantry priests. 

To sum up, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, before the Reformation, church property 
consisted of the endowments of the bishops, the 
cathedral chapters, the monasteries and other 
religious houses, the chantries and parochial bene- 
fices. The great tithes of about half the parochial 
benefices had been appropriated to religious houses. 

At the Reformation Henry VIII.'s dealings with 
church property were in his character of Visitor of 
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E Church, and what he professed was redistribu- 
tion in the religious interests of the nation, not 
confiscation. Wolsey had already made a begin- 
ning by obtaining from the king, with the assent of 
the pope, the suppression of several small houses 
which seemed to be serving no useful purpose, for 
making additions to the educational provision in 
the country, in the form of a grand new college at 
Oxford and an affiliated school at Ipswich. When 
Henry asked Parliament to suppress the religious 
houses whose property was of less value than ^200 
a year, it was that they might be used " to the 
honour of God and the wealth of this realm," and 
when he proceeded to procure the surrender of the 
great houses it was still with the avowed design of 
largely increasing the number of bishops and clergy. 
The Statute 31 Hen, VIII. c. 9 declares : — 

" To the intent that from henceforth any of them might be 
turned to better use, as hereafter shall follow, whureby God's 
vords might the better be set forth, children brought up in 
learning, clerks nourished in the universities, old servants 
decayed to have livings, almshouses for poor folk to be 
sustained in, readers of Greek, Hebrew and Latin to have 
good stipend, daily alms to be ministered, mending of high- 
ways, exhibition for ministers of the Church. It is thought, 
therefore, unto the king's highness most expedient and 
necessary that more bishoprics, collegial and cathedral 
churches shall be established instead of these aforesaid 
religious houses, within the foundation whereof these other 
titles afore rehearsed shall be established ; be it therefore 
enacted by this present Parliament that his highness shall 
have full power and authority from time to time to declare 
and nominate by his letters patent or other writings, to be 
made under his great seal, such number of bishops, such 
number of cities, sees for bishops, cathedral churches and 
dioceses, by metes and bounds, for the exercise and ministra- 
tion of their episcopal offices and administration, as shall 
appertain, and to endow them with such possessions, after 
such a manner, form, and condition, as to his most excellent 
wisdom shall be thought necessary and convenient," 
In fact the greater part of the property was con- 
verted to the king's uses, conferred by him on 
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favourites, and otherwise squandered, so that in s 
short time the Crown was in greater pecuniary 
straits than before. 

la the first dissolution 376 houses were sucy" 
pressed, and about lO.OOO persons turned adrift 
with a small pension ; the value of the confiscated 
incomes is estimated at .£30,000 a year, and of th^ 
plate seized at ;£ioo,000. 

In the dissolution of the greater monasteries 
1130 houses were suppressed. It is estimated tiia*- 
about 90,000 persons were turned out, the incom^^ 
thus confiscated is estimated at ;£200,ooo a yeai"-^ 
equivalent to ^£2, 400,000 of present value, and ihe^^ 
value of the gold and silver ornaments at ove^^ 
;£i,ooo,ooo; besides jewels whose value cannot b^^ 
estimated. 

Edward VI. suppressed the chantries and guild ^^^ 
(which were the benefit clubs of the period) ant^^^ 
seized their lands. The colleges of the twtf^-^ 
universities had a very narrow escape. 

Henry had lawlessly extorted from the bishop^^^ 
the surrender of some of their manors. Elizabelli^^ 
obtained an Act of Parliament which gave her""^ 
power on the voidance of any see to take into her"^ 
own hands any of the landed property of the scc?^ 
in exchange for impropriate livings or tithes in th^ 
possession of the Crown. In this way the sees lost 
much of their ancient landed property, and received 
in exchange a very insufficient equivalent of a. 
much less desirable kind of property. On the ac- 
cession of James an Act of Parliament was at once 
passed (i James 1. c. 3) to put a stop to the spolia- 
tion of the Church by disabling the Crown from 
receiving any conveyance of archbishops' or bishops* 
estates, "and so," says Collier, " the king delivered 
himself from the importunities of his courlicts." 

Hittory of Tithe. — The payment of tithes to thc^ 
support of religion, derived no doubt from the divine 
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command to the Church of the Old Dispensation, 
13 a part of the oommoii law of the Church. The 
'Apostolical Constitutions,' not later than the early- 
part of the fourth century, says, "the gifts of tithes 
and first-fruits, which are given in accordance with 
the command of God, let the bishop as a man of 
God expend." 

In the early period of the Saxon Church the 
maintenance of the clergy wlien they became 
settled in a township ( = parish) was provided 
chiefly by the offerings of the people. The duty 
of bestowing on God's service a tenth part of their 
goods was a portion of the common law of Chris- 
tianity, and was impressed by the priest on his 
parishioners ; but it was not desirable to enforce it 
by spiritual penalties ; nor was the actual expendi- 
ture determined, except by custom, or by the will 
of the bishop. It was thus precarious and uncertain, 
and the bestowal of a little estate on the church of 
the township was probably the most usual way of 
eking out what the voluntary gifts supplied (Stubbs). 

The recognition of the legal obligation of tithe 
dates from the eighth century, both on the conti- 
nent and in England. In A.D. 787 it was recognized 
and made imperative by the Legatine Council 
held in England at Chelchythe, which being 
attended and confirmed by the Kings of Kent, 
Mercia, Wessex, and Northumbria, and their Eal- 
dormen, had the authority of a Witenageraot. 
From that time it was enforced by not infrequent 
legislation. The famous donation of Ethelwulf (in 
855),whichisoftenquotedas the original grant of the 
national tithe to the Church, has in truth nothing 
to do with the subject; it is simply a donation of 
a tenth part of his private estates to ecclesiastical 
purposes ; the annua! payment of a tithe of the 
produce of the land had long before been cus- 
tomary. Almost all the laws issued after the death. 
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of Alfred (901) contain some recognition of tit/'c 

The actual determination of its appropriation*'^ 
really left very much to the owner of the land fro^' 
which the tithe arose, and although in the (tee 
townships it must have been the rule to give it to 
the parish priests, the lords of franchises found it s 
convenient way of making friends and procuring 
intercessions to bestow it on monasteries. This 
custom became very frequent after the Norman 
Conquest, and it was not until the Council held in 
1200 that the principle was summarily stated that 
" the parochial clergy have the first claim on the 
tithe arising from their several parishes, even of 
newly-cultivated lands. Even after that time, by 
the connivance of bishops and popes, the appro- 
priation system worked widely and banefully 
(Stubbs' 'Const, Hist.,' vol. i. p. 2Z7). 

Of common right tithes are to be paid of such 
things only as do yield a yearly increase bytiw 
act of God. Tithes a.repm^iai, such as rise imme- 
diately from the ground, as corn, &c. ; miJi, which 
arise from things nourished by the ground, as froffl 
cattle, &c. ; and personal, viz. the profits of labour 
and trade. Tithes are also divided \nto great and 
small : great being of corn, hay, wood ; small of 
predial tithes of other kinds, together with mixt 
and personal. Several provincial synods attempted 
to define matters tithable, and among other thii^ 
to establish a claim to a tithe of personalty ; but 
without much success. The jurisdiction as to tithe 
was divided ; it belonged to the civil courts to 
determine the title to ownership, and local custom 
and prescription were generally received as deci- 
sive of all claims ; the process of recovering the 
tithe only belonged to the Court Christian. 

Under the old system of taking tithe in kind, if 
was not uncommon for a custom to be established 
by which some fixed sum of money, or quantity 
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Corn, or some other titliable goods, w.is taken by 
'^^ tithe-owner instead of the literal tithe ; this 
!^^ed sum or quantity was called a modus. At 
^^gth, in the reign of William IV., an Act was 
P^scd to make a similar commutation of tithe 
Senerally. The principle of the Act 6 and 7 William 
'V, c. 71 (and supplementary Acts) was to sub- 
stitute a corn-rent, permanent in quantity though 
fluctuating in value, and payable in money, for alt 
tithes. Commissioners were appointed who ascer- 
tained the clear average value (making deductions 
for collecting, marketing, &c.) of the tithes of each 
parish, according to the average of seven years 
preceding Christmas, 1835, and fixed that as the 
sum to be taken in calculating the rent-charge to 
be paid as a permanent commutation of the tithe. 
Having thus ascertained the average annual money 
value of the tithe, the Commissioners proceeded to 
calculate the annual rent-charge to be paid each 
year as follows : A controller of corn-returns was 
to publish in January every year what had been 
the average price of a bushel of wheat, of barley, 
and of oats, for the seven prec:;ding years. It was 
estimated how many bushels of wheat, barley and 
oats could have been purchased by the said esti- 
mated value of rent-charge, supposing is. ^d. of it 
to have been spent on such kind of corn, at the 
then seven years' average price of 7.1. o\d. for a 
bushel of wheat, 3J. n\d. for a bushel of barley, 
and 7^s. f)d. for a bushel of oats. And in future the 
rent-charge was to be calculated every year on that 
fixed number of bushels of each kind of corn, at 
the average prices of the preceding seven years. 
The clergy made a considerable sacrifice in the 
fixing of the value of their tithe, but gained in 
return a more easy mode of recovering their rent- 
charge, and were saved much local disputation and 
.scandal. The mode of calculation has answered 
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expectation, inasmuch as every ;^roo of estima. ^-jH 
value actually produced a little more than £ T^^ 
a year on the average of the fifty years from tAif 
date of the connmutation. The depression in Xhe 
value of agricultural produce in late years has pro- 
duced a corresponding diminution in the amount 
received by the clergy to the extent of about 3^ 
per cent, at the present time. 

Extraordinary Tithes. — The Commissioners were 
empowered to make a separate valuation of the 
value of the tithe of hop-gardens, orchards, or gar- 
dens, according to the average rate of composition 
for the tithes of similar lands during the seven years 
preceding Christmas, 1835, within a certain district; 
and an ordinary and extraordinary ch3.v^t for tithes 
was to be fixed for such crops. Hop-grounds or 
market-gardens going out of cultivation were to be 
subject to the ordinary charge ; such as were newly 
cultivated after the commutation were to paytiw 
extraordinary charge ; only provision was madcthat 
the extraordinary charge should not be made till 
after so many years as the particular crop required 
to come into profitable bearing. An Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1S86 dealt with the extraordinary lithe 
in the following way : extraordinary tithe was 
abolished on all land newly brought under crops 
formerly liable to it ; also it was enacted that the 
capital value of the extraordinary charge on each 
farm or parcel of land now subject to it should 
be ascertained by the Land Commissioners,. and 
that a charge of 4 per cent, on that capital value 
should be paid in lieu of the extraordinary chai^. 

A constitution of Archbishop VVinchelsca fi294 
— 130S] ordained the payment of peraoniil tithet 
out of the profits of labour and trade. But an 
Act 3 and 3 Edward VI. c. 13, § 7, restrained the 
canon law in three things, i. To such persons 
only as have accustomably used to pay the same 
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^tViin forty years before the making of the Act, 
■ "Tliat the party may not be examined on his 
.^tli with respect to his profit 3. That the day 
^*^oiirer is freed from payment The payment 
'^» personal titiie as a legal due lias long since 
'"^ased ; though many no doubt pay it voluntarily, 
^•^ various pious and charitable uses, as a matter of 
*^Qnscience, 

It is frequently assumed that there was a tripar- 
tite division of the tithe between the clergy, the 
fabrics, and the poor ; but there is no evidence that 
such was the case. Charles the Great made a law to 
that effect, but England was not within his empire, 
and was not affected by any such law. There were 
Roman canons of the same tenor, but Roman 
canon law had no force in England unless adopted 
and incorporated into our native legislation. 

Even if it had been the case in England in times 
before the Conquest, it would be as unreasonable 
to say that the tithe ought now to be subject to 
such a division, as to say that landed estates ought 
to be subject to the trinoda neccssilas, or to knight 
service, because in the feudal times it was subject 
to a payment on the knighthood of the king's son 
on his marriage, and for the ransom of the king if 
taken prisoner, and to find so many knights and 
men-at-arms, in proportion to its acreage, in time 
of war; or that the country rectors ought to 
find board and lodging for travellers, because the 
canons required them to show such hospitality in 
times when there were no inns along the roads 
from town to town. The voluntary charity of the 
Church maintained the poor before the Reforma- 
tion, and it was not until the Church had been 
deprived of a large part of its property at that 
period that the State found itself obliged to make 
poor laws. 

Confiscated Tithe.— At the dissolution of the 
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monasteries, etc., in the sixteenth century, no care 
was taken to separate the great tithes of appro[«i- 
ated parishes and restore them to their pari^es; 
on the contrary, the tithes were confiscated, and 
given away together with the other property of 
file suppressed estabhshments ; and so it came to 
pass that the vicarages continued to be vicarages, 
while the great tithes of the parishes were and are 
still exacted and paid to laymen who are not liable 
for any service in return. Much of these rectorial 
tithes fell to the Crown, together with other 
monastic property; but Elizabeth obtained an 
Act of Parliament to enable her, on the vacancy 
of a see, to exchange her great tithes against the 
manors of the see. The amonnt of tithe thM 
alienated from the Church is about £767,205 a Jtu. 
(SelJcn, ' History of Tithes ' ; R. Tiliesley on 
Seidell's ' History of Tithes"; Bishop Kennelt on 
'Lay Patronage'; Professor Stubbs' (Bishop of 
Chester) 'Constitutional History of England'; Sir 
R. Phillimore's ' Ecclesiastical Law,' London, 1873 ; 
Lord Selborne's ' Ancient Facts and Fictions." 



THE TITHE KENT-CHARUE. 

The following is a summary of the 
division of tithe rent-charge, according to the I 
most recent return of the Tithe Commission : — 



Total Rent-charges payable to Cleric; 

Appropriaiors and Lessees... 
Parochial Incumbents 




COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 
Tithe CoiJimissioa.—OfRce, 3 St. James's Squs 



K 



863 . 


107 5 ; 


% . 


103 3 loj 


I65 . 




(866 


97 7 9I 


1867 


98 13 3 


868 


■ 100 13 S 


86, . 
870 . 


•o3 5 8^ 
104 I oi 


S71 . 


104 i; I 


87a 
873 


. ,oS 4 (4 
uo IS loJ 


S74 . 


■ n 7 3 


S75 ■ 


. .12 IS 6| 


1 Average annual value since 



837 




The payments for half-year ending January i 
are regulated by average for the preceding year. 

In estimating income tax assessment, deduc- 
tion may be claimed as to tenths, first-fruits, fees 
on presentation paid within the preceding year; 
procurations and synodals on the average ot seven 
preceding years ; repairs of collegiate churches 
and chancels^the amount expended in the pre- 
vious year being considered ; parochial rates, 
taxes, and assessments, charged in the preceding 
year against tithe rent-charge, and tlic land 
tax; life assurance of self and wife, so that total 
premiums do not exceed one-sixth of income ; for 
compulsory insurance of chancel, &c. 



PARLIAMEKTARV RETURNS ON CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 
The agitation for Parliamentary reform which 
resulted in the Reform Act of 1832 was accora- 
panied by a cry for ecclesiastical reform ; and as 
a first step towards it, a Royal Commission was 
commanded, in 1832, to make inquiry into titf 
property and revenues of the Church, and their At- 
tribution. At the end of two years the Com- 
mission made a return of the value of the dignities 
and beneiices of the Church from all sources, of 
which the following is a summary : — 
Net annua! revenues of Episcopal and Archi- 
episcopal Sees ... ... ... ^160,114 

Net annual revenues of Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches ... ... .'- 271^3! 

Net annual revenues of the 10,701 Benefices 3p;&.i4i 
Tithe paid to Lay Impropriators ... ... £ifioofia> 

There were in England and Wales — 
294 Benefices under /50 a year. 

' etween ^50 „ and ^10 



1591 
1355 



ISO 



2000 and upwards. 



Ijo 



The next step was to form a permanent Eccl^ 
siastical Commission to deal with the episcopal 
and capitular property, ^vith a view to its better 
administration and distribution, with results wbkli 
wiU be utoFC conveniently related under the spedil 
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"^^^-d of the doings of the Commissioners (see 
P- :266). 

^IVtany changes having taken place in church 
"^^- titers since 1832, it seemed good to the House 
^* Commons, in 1887, to accede to a motion by 
"^^^- J. G. Hubbard (afterwards Lord Addington), on 
^^^ 20th June, 1887, as follows : — 

"^^^TTURN OF THE PROPERTY AND REV^ENUES OF 

Yxt-^ • ^he Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees of England and 
^-les. 

^- The Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of England 
xJl^^ Wales, including the property of the Minor Canons, 
*^^-rs Choral, and others. 

- Ecclesiastical Benefices, including Donatives, Perpetual 
^-^^*~scies, and Chapelries. 
-^- The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
5 - The Corporation of Queen Anne's Bounty. 
^ "he Return to classify the Property and sources of Revenue, 
"^i-^ing gross annual value of Lands, Tithes, House Property, 
- -"^ ^^^teral Property, Manorial and other receipts, and Incomes 
~ ^ ved from Stock and other securities. 

'he Property to be shown in counties where practicable, 
the source from which the Property was derived, whether 
j*~ii Ancient Endowment or from Private Benefactions, since 
year 1703. Printed 23 June, 189 1. 

Gross Income of Property 
SUMMARY. derived from 

iTivate 
Ancient IJene- 

Endowments. factions 

■Archiepiscopal and Episcopal since 1703. 

Sees (including the newly-founded 
sees) : — 
j_<anQS •.• •*• •*• 

"Tithe rent-charges 
Houses ... 
Manors ... 

Miscellaneous receipts 
Dividends and interest 



Residences — rateable value, ;^ii,i5i. 

Note. —Only fourteen sees have been re-endowed with real estate ; the 
^tates of the others (excluding Sodor and Man) are vested in the Eccle- 
astical Commissioners, who pay the statutory incomes out of their 
amnion fund. 




21,103 


^400 


1,583 




73 




694 


90 


2,866 


10,591 


^87,827 


i;ii,o8i 
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Cross Inccnt 


.,^ 1 




ikri>-<a] 


b» 1 






E- 1 






11.— Cathedral anp Collegiate Churches. 


wniM. 


Lands ... 


■ /98.027 


_ 


Tithe rent-charnes... 


44.3S4 




Houses and ground rents ... 


34,586 




Minerals... 


903 




Manors ... 


2.475 




Rents reserved under beneficial lease 


x%\ 






'P.473 


— 




^192.460 


- 


Residence houses— rateable value, £,\ 


8,928. 






rialnftan 


which the incomes of ihe Deans and Canons ar 


whollv derivf 


■A. th^ 




in return for annu.il pavnienu, aiid llie income 


therefrom is uHduM to ■ 


Uie reniiil, fie, shown in Pan, IV, 






111.— EccLESLASTiCAL Benefices (No 


'3t979)- 




Lands ... 


^^948,003 


Z43.J09 


Tithe rent-charges, corn rents, &c.... 


2,592.281 


t^ 


Houses and ground rents ... 


109,869 


Mineral wayieaves, itc. ... 


5,1 It 




Manors 


1,177 




Kccle^iastical Commissioners ;— 








f«BBtt^ 




raoi W«r 


tonimon fund (^5Cff,aoo) are nol shown here, 


IS Ihey torm t, 


DonMct 




Pan !V. 






Payments, &<:., in respect of bene 






factions 




£60^1 


Dividends on trust stocks 


£fio,%i\ 




Queen Anne's Bonniy ;— 






Payments in respect of grants ... 


48,271 


_ 


Payments in respect of benefac- 










U4JJ 


Dividends on stocks ... 


43.07 s 




Dividends on Government stocks ... 


28,8.3 


iS^t 


Dividends on other securities 


9.90s 


'Si7H 


Ancient stipend.-, rent-charges on 






esutcs, and receipts not otherwise 






defined 


95.0" 


_=*6?3 


i:3.94. W .^g^fftj 
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Parsonage houses; Number, 11,667; rateable value, 
^518,054. 

(More than two-thirds of the cost of the parsonage houses 
ma.)' be regarded as derived from private benefactions and 
from the payments of the Clergy out of their incomes.) 

Gross Income of Propertj- 



[ v.— Ecclesiastical Commissioners :- 
Lands ... ... ... ... i 

Tithe rent-charges, corn rents, S:c. ... 

Houses and ground rents ... 
Minerals 
Manors... 

Rents reserved under beneficial leases 
Fee-farm and other fixed rents, re- 
deemed land taK, &c. 
Timber and other miscellaneous 

receipts 
Dividends on Government stocks 

. and interest on mortgage and 

k Dlher securities 



S,;49 
S,577 



,347:837 



The income of the common fund, shown above, after 
deducting the outgoings in respect thereof, is subject to 
permanent charges in favour of Bisliops, Chapters, Arch- 
deacons, and Incumbents of Benefices amounting, with 
other liabilities, to upwards of ^950,000 per annum. 
/. — Queen Anne's Bountv:— 
Rent of lands ... ... (say) — Z700 

The capital held by the corporation on behalf of bene- 
fices is ^4,456,124. 
I The dividends, interest, &c., payable in respect thereof 
I to the Incumbents of Benefices are included in Part IIL 

AGGREGATE SUMMARY OF REVENUES. 



L Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees 
II. Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 

III. Ecclesiastical Benefices 

|^]V. Ecclesiastical Commissioners ... 
~". Queen Anne's Bounty 



^87,827 ^11,081 

3,941,057 272,60s 
. i,247.S26 - 

■ — 700 

^5,469,171 i, ^84,386 
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V. Queen Anne's Bounty. — Retuni made b>- lie 
Governors. 

This Corporation, founded by Royal Charter in Nov. ITO], 
has been the medium, for the annevation to Kcclesiastkal 
Benefices of Lands, Tithes, Houses, &c., which form put rf 
the Properties managed hj- the respective Incumbents, lai 
the Income derived therefrom is included in Part III. of ihit 

The capital held by the Corporation on behalf of benebo 
was of the value of /4^56,i24, according to the Annual ^XfOt 
and Accounts of the Governors for the year ended 31 Dtc 
i836, which were presented to both Houses of Parliamenl 
by command of her Majesty (see Sessional Paper, No. [LjjmSI 
187). The dividends, interest, &c., payable in respect ihntol 
to the Incumbents of Benefices, &c., amounted to jC'SiJ}^ 
and the incomes held in suspense or added (o capital ta 
benefices amounted to ^3,047. The whole of the fonneri* 
included ia Part HI. of this Return. The original revenue li 
first-fruits ^nd tenths received from Archbishops, Bhb«^ 
Dignitaries, and Incumbents amounted in 1SS6 to ;£ljt^l1k 
but of this sum .£i4,459 is payable by the Atcbbisliap^ 
Bishops and Clergy out of their gross incomes shoii » 
Parts 1., II., and HI., and :^t,26o, in respect of p[efennee» 
the endowments of which have become vested in the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, is an outgoingfrom the Cbmmisgoaen' 
gross income shown in Part IV. 

Certain lands in the county of Lancaster. producing«ETOK 
rental of, say, ^700 per annum, are held by the Govenwnin 
respect of Harris's Trust Estate. These lands are 10 be 

sold and the proceeds to be appropriated to bcncAces ia 

Lancashire. 

The incomes for the newly-founded sees are givin It 
follows : — 

Liverpool, ^3,245 i3j. &/. and house of raieahla valw Jyn 

Newcastle, 3,368 17 6 „ „ „ » »W 

St. Alban's, 2,!oi 4 o 

Southwell, 2,239 3 8 

Truro, 3,207 9 ^ 

Wakefield, 2,719 7 8 

On this return a few notes may be necessary. 

The dividing date between old and new endov- 
nicnts was taken in 1703, because Queen Anne'i 
Bounty was instituted in that year. It is a ratber 
unhappy nomenclature to call one "ancient 
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do-ijvmcnts," and the other "private benefactions," 
^ 'f there were some distinction of principle in the 
n^ode by which they accrued to the Church ; they 
aie both private benefactions. "All alike," says 
Professor E. A. Freeman, " are gifts made by dif- 
ferent persons at different times, in ways which 
^oe law allowed at the time when they were given," 
L Jtmay be noted that five-sixths of the increase in 
I the endowments since 1703 have been contributed 
I since 1836, the year in which the Ecclesiastical 
I Commission was incorporated. 
[ The report of the Eoyal CoinmiBBion wliich made 

I inquirieg jn 1832 into the revenues of the Church, 
S'ave the number of benefices as 10,718, with 
^ total income, including fees, pew rents, Easter 
^nd other offerings, as ^'3,251, 159. It is to be 
"oted that fees, pew rents, and offerings are not 
jncludcd under Mr. Hubbard's return, therefore 
'" any compariaon between the two retnrnB there 
^'^st be an increase made to the figures of 1887. 
^■^rd Selborne made a careful estimate of the 
^"^criunt derived from these sources, and was of 
*'Pinion that they cannot exceed ^282,000. Ac- 
■'■^I^ting these figures and adding them to the latest 
"^^^^larn of the gross aggregate income of the Church, 
'^^ find that the total revenues would be _£■ 6,035, 557 I 
E"*"fc from this total we must now make a reduction, 
^^^ the depreciated value of tithe, of no less a sum 
Jj^^^n ^630,929; leaving us finally the result that 
^'*^; Church's income from her endowments is in 
'''^■'-nid numbers _£S,405.00o. 

J. -^OTE.— In 1S18 ihe House of Commons voted j^i.ooo.cxxi 
-~^^ the building of new churches as a thank-offering to 
^5*^ for the return of peace ; and supplemented it in 1S2+ 
j-,**li another half million. Also the State made grants to 
*i»Jecn Anne's Bounty from i8og to iSao amounting in all to 
•*' * » 100.000. 
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INCOME FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Besides her income derived from property, tkc 
Church has also a large additional annual incooie, 
voluntarily contributed by her members. It may 
be desirable here again to state that there is M 
corporate Church of England which receives and 
disburses this voluntary income ; the income under 
consideration is the aggregate of the sums con- 
tributed to various parishes, institutions, societies. 
&c., for the building, restoring, and repairing of 
churches, the maintenance of assistant curates and 
other workers, for missions at home and abroad. 
&c., &c. 

No official general return of these sums has ever 
been made. The bishops are promoting a general 
inquiry by means of a paper addressed to the 
clergy, the first return to which is used in the 
summary at p. 206, for which we are indebted to 
the Year-Book of the Church of England for 
1893 ; this will probably in the future supply 
complete and accurate information on the subject 
In the meantime, as to the past, all that can be 
done is to collect the returns which exist on some 
items of the subject, to form careful estimates 
of other items, and to compile from these data 
a conjectural total of the voluntary income of 
the Church. 

The Year-Book of the Church of England fw 
iSaO tabulated (p. xvii) the voluntary inooine of 
the Church from a twenty- five j'ears' return of 
income made by the secretaries or treasurers of 
at least 400 different societies and institutions, 
and tested throughout by an experienced actuaiy. 
The sums do not represent the full measure of 
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Church's voluntary offerings for the well-being 
the nation. 

theological Schools and edu- 
tiation of candidates for Holy 

^ Orders ... ... ... — ;^528,653 

^X. Church biLilding and restor- 
ation, endowment of benefices, 
building of parsonage houses, and 
enlargement of burial grounds (all 
grants from Church societies and 
corporations being excluded) ... — 35>i75)Ooo 

m. Home Missions : — 
Bishops' funds for Church exten- 
sion ... ... ... ;^i,o55,p54 

Church Extension Societies ... 1,229,603 
Church Building Societies ... 3i7>436 

Societies for employment of Addi- 
tional Clergy ... ... 2,543,296 

General Home Mission Societies 888,623 

Scripture Readers' Societies ... 490,611 

Seamen's Missions ... ... 352,588 

Temperance work ... ... 128,590 

Extension of home episcopate ... 420,677— 7,426,478 

XV. Foreign Missions : — 

Contributions raised through the 
agency of societies in England for 
the promotion of foreign missions, 
including missionary colleges, 
studentship associations, &c. (con- 
tributions locally raised abroad 
being excluded)* ... ... — 10,100,000 

IT. Elementary Education : — 

1. Building and enlargement. 

(a) Schools ... ;£8,37o,294 

(d) Colleges ... ... 115,200 

2. Maintenance. 

(/z) Schools ... 12,145,489 y. id. 

(^) Colleges ... ... 367,317 14 8 

3. Diocesan inspection,organ- 

ization of schools, &c. ... 363,740 17 3 — 21,362,041 

Societies for the promotion of edu- 
cation by circulation of literature 
and other agencies ... ... — 987,841 

Church Institutes ... ... — 71,660 



/ 
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VI. Charitable work (exclu- 
sively Church of England) : — 
Nursing Institutions ... ;£ 193,752 
Deaconesses' Institutions ... 118,984 
Cottage Hospitals and Convales- 
cent Homes ... ... 968,936 

Orphanages and Sisterhoods ... 982,223 

Reformatories ... ... 395>i87 

Penitentiaries ... ... 549,129 

Hospital Sunday, metropolitan 

and provincial ... ... 6 10,02 5— ;^3,8 jS^too 

Vn. Clergy Charities ... ... — 2,105^64 

;^8 1, 573^37 



THE SYNODS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

The Vestry is a very interesting' survival of the 
way in which our AngUan and Saxon, forefathers 
managed their local affairs. It is a legal meeting of 
all theratepaycrsof the parish, over which the parish 
priest has a legal right to preside ; it elects its 
officers to manage difierent departments of ad- 
ministration, as churchwardens and sidesmen, 
guardians of tiic poor, waywardens, &c. ; and 
votes a rate or rates for the expenditure of these 
administrators. 

These meetings, being originally held in the' 
vestry of the church, took their name from the 
place of meeting. 

A vestry meeting must be summoned by public 
notice of such meeting, and of the place and hour of 
holding the same, and of the special purpose thereof, 
three days at least before the day to be appointed 
for holding such vestry, one of which must be a 
Sunday, by the publication of such notice in the 
parish church or chapel on some Sunday during or 
immediately after divine service, and by affixing 
the same, fairly written or printed, on the principal 
door of such church or chapel. It is the right of 
the incumbent to take the chair ; in his absence 
those present are to elect a chairman. Ratepayers, 
who have paid the last rate for the relief of the 
poor, have votes according to the amount of their 
assessment ; those who are assessed at less than 
£$0 one vote, and for every £2^ above £50 one 
additional vote, provided that no one have more 
than six votes. 
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Now that many ratepayers are not churchmen,. 4 
the vestry is no longer a proper body for the ap-, 
pointment of churchwardens and the transactioi-t 
of the ecclesiastical affairs of the parish, and severe 
of the Acts of Parliament for the constitution ^ 
new parishes have recognized the fact, and hi*^, 
put the management of the affairs of the chun^rrj 
in these new parishes into the hands of a Sdewf 
Testry. Some general change in the same direc- 
tion will probably be found necessary in any fulure 
general adjjistment of the relations of the Church 
to the State. (On the election of CharolLward»w, 
see p. 300.) 

THE DIOCESAN RYNOD. 

A lawfully-summoned meeting of the bishops 
and the officials of the diocese and the clergy consti- 
tutes the Synod. According to early church usag^ 
it ought to meet three times a year to consuft oveF 
the affairs of the diocese ; and the bishop, whil^ 
not bound by the opinion of the clergy, still ouglit 
to do nothing without the general concurrence- 
The prevalence in the middle ages of the aii~ 
ministration of the episcopate in a more autocratic 
spirit, probably led to the general neglect of these 
synodal meetings. In modern times, Henry Fhil- 
pott, Bishop of Exeter, revived the meeting of llw 
synod of that diocese. The modern need for llw 
revival of synodal action has been met by the 
constitution of Diocesan Conferenoea, consisting of 
the whole body of the clergy, and a representalion 
of the laity, partly nominated by the bishop and 
partly elected, which meet annually to discuss 9iil>" 
jects of ecclesiastical interest, but which possess iw 
ecclesiastical status or authority. These Conferences 
have now been adopted in every diocese. Lichfield 
led the way in iS6i, and Worcester did not folio* 
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the example of the other dioceses till 1892 ; they 
are kept in touch with one another by a Central 
■Council, which suggests subjects for discussion, and 
gathers into a focus the results of the discussions. 
The Central Council heid its first meeting in iSSi. 
The ' Official Ycar-Book of the Church of Eng- 
land for 18S3' gives the details of the constitution 
of each of the Diocesan Conferences at page 3S0; 
and at page 402 gives the constitution and objects 
of the Central Council. 



THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 

As it has been found expedient to cultivate a 
knowledge of ecclesiastical questions by means of 
Diocesan Conferences, so it has been found useful to 
hold a general Church Congress once a year, at which 
both laymen and clergymen from all parts of the 
kingdom may have an opportunity of discussing, 
and hearing discussed the salient questions of the 
year. So many important papers are read and 
speeches made at these Congresses, giving valuable 
information, and viewing the great questions of tlie 
day from various points of view, that it has been 
thought worth while to give a list of the Con- 
gresses, and a syllabus of the subjects discussed at 
each of them. 



List of Subjects on lukick Papers have been read at the 

Church Congresses. 

r. Cam DEiDGE,— Laws affecting the Church (huilding 

and extension). Church Rates. Subdivision of Dioceses, 

Work of the Church in Education. Ministerial Agency. 

Incomes of the Clergy. Co-operation of Clergy and 

!. Oxford.— Clerical Education. Ministerial Agency. 
Church in the Army. Women's Work in Workhouses. 
Work of Hospitals. Young Men's Institutes. Church 
Finance. Employment of Women (in Church work). 



^ 
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Church of England abroad. Influence of the Ch *'*"''• - 
the House of Comfflons. Recovery of Alienated O-f"^ 
Missions. Temperance Societies. Religion in S^"""" 
Education. Synodal Action in the Colonies. ^kni\ 

1863. Manchester.— Church Extension, Church ■•^^" 
tecture. Supply and training of Ministers, Lfl?^v" 
operation. Church in Ireland. Free and Open Cbu*^™ 
Clergy Discipline. Church Music. MaiiagemcnC 
Parish, Parochial Mission Women. Church in l^f^ 
shire. Law of the Colonial Churches, NaliveMin*^ 
for Colonial Churches, Synodal Action. Small Uvil'P- 
Day and Sunday Schools. 

1864. BHisTOL.^Increase of the Episcopate. I_iy ^g^'^y■ 
Synods. Rurideeanal Chapters, Parochial SubdivisJif' 
Collegiate Churches. Church Archiieclure. Relaiio" 
of Churches of England and Ireland. Free and Ope" 
Churches. Small Livings, Dilnpidalions, Educaliim 
of the Clergy. Clerjy Charities. Church Financi'. 
Middle-class and Adult Education. Revised Cwk' 
Church in ihe Workhouses. Church Music, 

1865. NoRWiCH.^Educatlcn of the Poor, Court of FinaJ 
Appeal. Cathedrals and Chapters, Duty of thcChufrfi 
towards Home Population ; towards Foreign Christia's; 
towards the Heathen. Divisionof Sees. ScienceandOit 
Bible, Preaching. Church in IreUnd. Church Mwic- 

1866. York,— The Observance of the Lord's Day. SOti" 
Condition of Poorer Clasies, Colonial Church ff^ 
Foreign Missions, Preaching- Diocesan and Farochi'' 
Or^atiijation, Adult and Sunday Schools. Lay Agency- 
Female Ministrations, Cathedrals. E ccle sin st leal Coiniv 
Diocesan Synods. M-de of attaching the I'eople 10 it« 
Church. Church Rales, Slate of Churches of^Westeni 

1867. Woi,VF,RHAMPTON,— Church in Staffordshire. Nm- 
conformists and the Church. Church Palronsw 
Stipendiary Curaies. Church Educaiion, Churcb Mis- 
sions. The Jews, Bible and Science, Free ScAts. Tte 
Offertory. Church Ceremonial. Hindrances to Churdi 
Progress. 

i808, Dublin.— Religious Societies. Hindrances to Mis- 
sions. National Education. Church Work and Life. Tlie 
Church and her Younger Members, LayAgenc)-. AlW^ 
can and Canadian Churches. Convocation and DkKWW 
Svnodi. The Church Service. Science and Theoloey' 
The Church and Periodical Literature, Biblical iDw 

. Clerical E<lo»- 




lion. Unbelief. Recreations. Education and Sunday 
Schooh, Church Work among Seamen. Capabilities 
of Cathedrals. Improvement of the Services. Churcb 
Patronage. Eastern Churches. Cliurch Work in large 
To\¥ns. Weekly Offertory. Sinai and Palestine. 
1870. Southampton,— Foreign Missions. Revival of 
Spiritual Life. Elementary Education. Synods and 
Conferences. Charitable Relief. Ritual. Science and 
the Bible. Middle-class Education. Christian Unity: 
Reformed, Greek and Eastern Churches, and Non- 

i8?i. Nottingham.— Education. Freedom of Worship. 
Christian Evidences. Church and Slate. Foreign 

» Missions. Slave Trade. Parochi;d Councils. Unity 
■wilhin tbe Church. Papal Infallibility. Clerical Educa- 
tion. Church Edifices and Endowments. Hymnology. 
Moral State of Society. Deepening of Spiritual Life. 
Church Patronage. 

1872. Lkeds. — Parochial System. Lay Co-operation, Church 
Architecture. Christianity and Science. Church and 
State and Nonconformists. Preaching. Church Re- 
form. Ju5t Comprehensiveness. Relation of Daughter 
Churches. The Universities. Church Music. Deepen- 
ing of Spiritual Life. Church Schools. Church in 
Wales. 

1873. BATH.^Strikes and Labour. Lay Helpers. Alms- 
giving. Foreign Missions. Church and Slate, Temper- 
ance. Theological Thought. Increase of Episcopate 
and Synods. Free Seats. Cathedrals and Chapters. 
Church and the Masses, Church Endowments. The 
Life of Godliness. Religious Wants of Children. Church 

1874. Brighton.— Old Catholic Movement, Home Mis- 
sions; Missions to Seamen, Parochial Chnirs. Foreign 
Mfssions ; Judaism, Mohammedanism. Church Patron- 

*age. Convocation. Education. Diocesan Synod;. Fabric 
«nd Services. Church Finance. Scepticism. The 
Younger Members. Recreation. The Spiritual Life. 
Social and Sanitary Conditions. Education of Women. 
Church Music. 

1875. Stoke-UPON-Trent.— Churches in Communion with 
her. Women's Work. Temperance. Charity Organiza- 
tion. Work among Boatmen. Religious Education. 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations. Free and Open Churches. 
Missionary Bishoprics. Funeral Reform. Wiirk among 
Deaf and Dumb. Unbelief. W'ork in the Army. 
Lay Agency. Universities. Higher Schools. Revival 
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Movements. Episcopal and Catbedra] Insl 
Bible Lands. Children's Services. Special Preacbns- 
Personal Holiness. Devotional Books. Pastoral Woik. 
Hynins. 

1876. Plymouth- — Old Catholic Movement- Extension of 
the Episcopate. Temperance. Causes o( Unbeliet 
Army and Navy. Central Africa. The Young after 
leaving School. Candidatesfor Holy Orders. Alienated 
Classes. Periodical Literature. The 5ick. Spiiitnal 
Life. Church and State. 

1877. CaoVDON. — Mohammedanism, Scepticism. Trades 
Unions, Toleration. Representative Assemblies, !■• 
temperance. Pauper and Truant Children. Charity Or- 
ganization. Public Amusements, Church and Stalt 
Education. Personal Religion. Lord's Day. Church 
Finance. Nonconfonnity. Biblical Knowledge. Prophecy. 
Lay Help. Children. 

1878. Sheffield.— Foreign and Colonial Missions. Doubt* 
and Difficulties. Free and Open Churches. Comjwt- 
hensiveness. The Church's Work. luiemperance. 
Church Property. Patronage. Marriage Law. Litera- 
ture and Recreations, Women's Work. Patochial 
Councils. Cathedrals. Sunday Schools. Spiritoal Life. 
Candidates for Holy Orders, Discoveries in the East, 

1S79. Swansea.— Missions, Higher Education. Hooc 
Reuoion. The Young. Seamen. Voluntary and Boud 
Schools, Parochial Organization. Diocesan Synods- 
Church in Wales {6is). Temperance, Ecclesiastkal 
Courts. Hymns. Internal Unity. Religion and Sciencr. 
Clergy Discipline, Lay Work, Epistle to the E^f 
sians. The Ministry, Welsh Church Press. Cliurch 

1680, Leicester,— Foreign Missions, Church aod tbe 
Poor. Religious Condition of Nation. Church awl 
Labour. Upper and Middle-class Educition. Cbonb 
and the Young. Penitentiary Work. Inicma] Uailf 
Reform in Foreign Churches, Church nod ObscM. 
Temperance. Unbelief, The Cathedral System. Mar- 
riage and Divorce. Home Mission Work, The Clem. 
' " Factory and Workshop LiK. 



Popular Recreations, 



Internal Organizal 
Devotional Subject: 
Finance, 

Bi, Newcastle. — Churches in Communion with CtMd 
of England. Church In Relation In Secularism MK 
Spiritualism. I-ayWorkof Men; ofWomen. Varialkai 
of Ritual. Diocese of Durham. Church and SlM> 
what we gain, what we lose by iL Parochial Sjnita. 
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_ .1, Countr;-. Opium Traffic. Church and Trades 

T/nions, Ecclesiastical Courts. Principles of the English 
Seformalion. Religious Thought and Art. Temperance. 
Sunday Observance. First Decade of the Elementary 
Education Act. Spiritual Life. The Young. The 

^ Revised Version. 

*a. Derby.— Unity of Belief in Divcrsityof Thought. The 
Jews. Evangelistic Work at Home. Church Discipline. 
Church and Modern Thought. The Clergy. Political 
Relations of the Church. Duty of the Churi^h to excep- 
tional Classes. The Church and Morals. Protection cf 
Girls. The Church and other Commtmions. Extension 
of the Ministry. The Liturgy. Synodal Action. Domestic 
and Social Life. Temperance. The Devotional Life. 
Evangelistic Work abroad. 

1883. Reading.— Science and Faith. Opinion-of the Laity. 
BibJical Criticism. Laymen's Work. Women's Work. 
Protection of Women and Children. Marriage Law. 
Pauperism and Thrift. Foreign Missions. The Church 
and the Universities. Sunday Teaching of Children. 
Public Schools. Elementary Education. Sunday Ob- 
servance. Church Services. Personal Religion. Ec- 
clesiastical Couns. Relation of Church at Home to 
Church in Colonies. 

18S4. Carlisle.— Overcrowded Dwellings. Popular Litera- 
ture. Rights of Parishioners in Churches. What can 
Scotland and Ireland teach us? Report of tlie Eccle- 
siastical Courts Coitimission. Lay Ministration. Results 
of recent Historical and Topographicul Research. 
Foreign Chaplaincies. Music as an Aid to Worship. 
Parochial Missions, Purity. Religious Side of Educa- 
tion. England's Religious Duties tortards Egypt. 
Foreign Missions. John Wiclif. Aids to Holiness. 
Advantages of an Established Church. The Christian 
Teacher and Politics. 

1885. Portsmouth.— Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Sailors and Soldiers. Chm-ch Work among Men. 
The Prayer-book. Women's Work. Religion and Art. 
Evangelizing Agencies supplementary to the Parochial 
System. The Cathedral. Emigration, Holy Scripture 
and the Church on War. Teaching Work of the Church. 
The Church and the Printing Press. The Church in 
India. Clergy Pensions. Church Defence. Soldiers 
and Sailors. The Church of England and Movements in 
Foreign Churches. The Spiritual Life. Intemperance. 
Relations of Rich and Poor, Employer and Employed. 

886. WAitEFiELD. — Church Reform : Patronage and 
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Endowments ; Government and Representation. ' 
tian Evidences. The Church in the Rural PopaUtSa^ 
Increase of the Episcopate, Church and Stale. " "' 
Missions. Music in Churches. Church in 
Church in relation to Social Questions ; Ht 
Labouring Classes ; Recreation and Literature, 
tion. Devotional Study of Holy Scripture. 
Churches Bill. 

1887. Wolverhampton. — The Church and Hista« 
Adaptation of Spiritual Agencies to Modem N«C^*" 
Priesthoqd oi^ the Laity. Elasticity of Worship. Titb^^'' 
Socialism. Growth and Movements of Popiilatii»**' 
Eastern Churches. Child Life in Cities. EpislielOi**^ 
Hebrews. The Church in Africa. Devotional Li**^- 
Hindrances to Religion in Common Life. Chjrch-gni*»S 
Hindrances. Christian Evidences. 

1888. Manchester.— Results of Criticism in Sermons. Tt 
Church in Wales. Seamen. Supply of Defects ' 
Parochial System. Positivism. Gambling and B^*," 
ling. Foreign Missions of Church of England aM 
Church of America. Philosophic Doubts. Disposal ■ 
the Dead. Temperance. Social Purity. Snnd^^J 
Schools. Pt.iyer-book and Modern Needs. Klemenl*-^'!' 
Schools. Lay Representation in Church Synods, l^"**" 
raocracy and the Church. Free and Open Churcfae 
Christian Service. Church Finance. Int:rcase of t1 
Episcopate. Eschatology. Lay Help. Hindrances 
Church Work. Economics : Cornpetition ; Co-opc«^" 
tion; Over-population. Sunday Observance. Revi*''* 
of common Reliyious Life of Men. 

1889. Cardiff.— Rapidly-growing Populations. Churd 
Finance and Clergy Pensions. Church and Sia**- 
Sfiamen. Church in Wales. Sunday Observance 
Literature of the Day. Home Reunion. ELemenl*')' 
Education. Care of Children. Ministry. Continuatio" 
Schools. Temporal Well-being of Working Clas*e* 
Young Men. Relations of Church at Home and to 
Colonies. Linguistic Condition of Wales. 

1890. Hull.— Church and State, Systematic Instruction 
in Religion. Strikes. Sanitation. Home ReuniM 
Faith. Foreign Missions. Women's Work aRiotf 
Women, letting and Gambling. Socialism. BrOlli'*' 
hoods. Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Limits of KilUU' 
Responsibility of Employers. Free Educ-ltion, Elhif 
of Commerce. Country Parishes. 

1891. Rhvl.— Church Revival in Wales. The Church la 
Relation to Nonconformists. The Church's Work >» 
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Poorest Quarters of Cities : in Mining Di^trici;. Scrip- 
ture Criticism. Foreign Missions. Cliiirch EilucLiiion. 
Church Music. The Divine Personality. Aids to Cod- 
liness. The pLU-ochial System. 



THE CONVOCATIONS. 

The synodal organization of the Cliuich of 
England reaches its highest point in the two Con- 
Tocations, which are the provincial synods of its 
two divisions ofCanterbtiry and York. The Synod 
of Canterbury dates from the Council of Hertford, 
673 A.D., when the Anglian and Saxon churches 
united into an ecclesiastical province, with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as its metropolitan. The 
Synod of York dates from 735 a.d., when the 
churches north of the Humberwerc organized into 
a separate province. In Saxon times the bishops, 
abbots, and principal ecclesiastics were summoned 
to tlic Witenagemots to advise and act in affairs of 
State, and the archbishops often found it convenient 
to give to the assembly the character of a synod, 
and transact ecclesiastical business at the same time. 
After the Norman Conquest the bishops and abbots 
still formed part of the king's great council, 
but purely ecclesiastical synods were held to deal 
with ecclesiastical affairs, and in these synods the 
chapters and the clergy were represented by some 
of their members called proctors. In the time of 
Arohbishop Peckham, the organization was settled 
on the principles which continue to the present 
time. The bishops and abbots attended in their 
own right. Each cathedral and collegiate chapter 
was represented by one proctor and the clergy of 
each diocese by two. The representation of the 
clergy in the Synod of York was slightly different — 
they sent up two proctors for each archdeaconry. 
Edward I., in seeking to obtain a representation 



• 
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of tlie difierent classes of the people in his P^^ 
liaments, summoned the clergy according to trrJI 
existing organization of their synod. ] 

The arclibishops often took advantage of "X/H 
opportunity of the assembly of the bishops und 
clergy to attend parliament to hold a synod on 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and synods were held at 
other times when needed ; i.e. while the sovereign 
exercised his power to summon prelates and cleigj' 
on the business of the State, the archbishops slill 
exercised their right of summoning synods at their 
discretion. In the Convocation of 1415, the pre- 
lates sat in one place and the rest of the clergy in 
another, and after that it gradually became the 
rule that they should form two houBOB. 

The freedom of the Church to hold its synods for 
the management of its own affairs, and to make 
Canons binding on the members of the Church, ws* 
invaded by Henry VIII. By the submission of 
the clergy (see p. 62), thcj' surrendered tJieii 
ancient constitutional liberties to the Crown. 

Thenceforth (i) Convocations were only to be 
assembled by the king's writ. (2) When assembicd 
they were not to make Canons without the royal 
licence. (3) Canons so made were to have no 
legal power until confirmed by the king, (4} Even 
when thus made, they were not to be valid against 
the laws and customs of the land and the king"* 
prerogative. 

The Convocations have undergone no change 
since that time. The Convocation of Canterbury 
consistB of the bishops of the province, who con- 
stitute the Upper House ; of the deans of all the 
cathedrals, all the archdeacons, a proctor for eadi 
of tlie cathedral chapters, and two proctors for 
each diocese elected by the beneficed clergy, these 
constitute the Lower House, The Convocation of 
York oonBiats of the bishops of tlic provinw. 
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forming the Upper House ; the deans and arch- 
deacons, one proctor for each chapter and two for 
each archdeaconry ; the two houses often sit and 
debate together at the discretion of the archbishop. 
These Convocations are a constitutional part of 
the State, On the summoning of every Parlia- 
ment the royal writ is issued to the archbishops, 
requiring ihcm to summon the Convocations ; the 
clergy elect their proctors to the new Convocation 
as the electors do their members to the new 
Parliament ; and the Convocations are prorogued 
and dissolved together with Parliament. As to 
their proceedings, they are at liberty to discuss 
anything they please, but in the making of canons 
are still under the disabilities imposed upon them 
by the masterful policy of Henry VIH, 

During the three years of the reign of James II., 
when the king was seeking to overthrow the 
Reformation, the king did not permit the Convoca- 
tion to transact business, knowing that it would 
offer a formidable opposition to his designs. The 
authors of the Convention Parliament did not 
summon Convocation with Parliament, knowing 
that its sentiment of loyalty to the dynasty would 
make it a stumbling-block in the way of the 
revolution. When the revolution had been com- 
pleted, and a second and normal Parliament was 
called, still Convocation was not summoned with 
it according to constitutional practice, from the 
knowledge that the clergy were afraid of the Calvin- 
ism of William. But Parliament petitioned the 
Crown to summon Convocation, and the difficulty 
had to be faced. When Convocation was summoned 
the Lower House showed itself strongly opposed 
to the latitudinarian designs of the Court, and 
Convocation was silenced by the exercise of the 
royal prerogative from 1690 to 1702. On the 
1 of Queen Anne it was again summoned. 




and took an active part in the discussions of tiie 
time. On the accessioa of the Houae of EanoTer it 
was again silenced for nearly 150 years ; aiwayi 
summoned with every new p:trliriincnt, but iievw 
receiving" letters of business," and being adjoumcti 
after voting a dutiful address to the Crown. 

The reviTal of the synodical action of the Cliurd 
is a part of tlie cliurch revival of this generation. 
When first proposed, the law officers of the Cronii 
raised objections and created difticulties ; but wheo 
these were firmly disregarded they disapjicuol. 
and on the November 5, 1S52, the Convocation oi 
Canterbury resumed its discussion of the alTairs o! 
the Church, after an interval of 134 years. The 
Convocation of York resumed business in iS6l. 

The following are notes of aome of the priae^ 
things which Convocation has done since its reviv^ 

The Convocation which sat together with Ui: 
Parliament from 1S59 to 1865 prepared a HaTTMl 
Thanksgiving service ; condemned Bishop ColenM'i 
'fentateach' (1873) ; condemned 'Essays and S*- 
views' (18641; substituted a modified DeclantkB 
for the Oaths before Ordination and Institution, 
and the Oath against Simony (18651. The Coa- 
vocatioii from i860 to 11^60 was largely occupictl 
with debates on Bitoabsm, and on the cedes- 
astical affairs of the South African Chnrtdiet. Tbc 
next Convocation, which sat from 1S6S to 1874. 
took up the very imp'3rtant task of a BcviuM 
of the English '6'anslation of the Bible, and ap> 
pointed a Committee for the purpose 11870;. In 
1871 it took cognisance of the Vatican Conncll, and 
(1S71) passed resolutions to tlic following elTcct :— 
" 1. That the Vatican Council has no just rigid lobe 
termed an Gi^cumcnical or General CotmcIL 2. Hut 
the dogma of papal infallibility is contrary to Holy 
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Scripture, and the judgment of the ancient Church 
Universal. 3. That the assumption of supremacy 
by the Bishop of Rome in convening the Council 
contravenes Canons of ths Church Universal ;" and 
finally (4} "that there is one true Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, founded by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; that of this true Catholic 
and Apostolic Church the Church of England and 
the Churches in communion with her are living 
members ; and that the Church of England earn- 
estly desires to maintain firmly the Catholic faith 
as set forth by the CEcumenical Councils of the 
Universal Church, and to be united upon those 
principles in brotherly love with all Cnurches in 
Christendom." 

During this session a strenuous attempt was made 
to obtain a resolution of Convocation in favour of 
removing the AtliEtnaslaa Creed from its place in 
the services of the Church, or to get certain clauses 
of it suppressed. The result of a long and heated 
contest was the issue of a Synodical Declaration 
as follows :^" For the removal of doubts, and to 
prevent disquietude in the use of the deed com- 
monly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, it is 
hereby solemnly declared : — 

1. "That the confession of our Christian Faith, 
commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
doth not make any addition to tiie faith as con- 
tained in Holy Scripture, but warneth against 
errors which from time to time have arisen in the 
Church of Christ. 

2. " That as Holy Scripture in divers places doth 
promise life to them that believe, and declare the 
condemnation of them that believe not, so doth 
the Church in this confession declare the necessity 
for all who would be in a state of salvation of hold- 
ing fast the CathoUc Faith, and the great peril of 
rejecting the same. Wherefore the warnings in 
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the Confession of Faith are to be understood no 
otherwise than the warnings of Holy Scripture; 
for we must receive God's threatcnings, even as 
His promises, in such wise as they are generally 
set forth in Holy Writ. Moreover, the Church 
doth not herein pronounce judgment on any pai- 
ticular person or persons, God alone being the 
Judge of all." 

In this and the following Convocations, following 
upon a Royal Commission for the revision of the 
rubrics in the Prayer-book, a new leotionary was 
drawn up and adopted, and, being sanctioned by the 
Crown, came into general use. The southern Con- 
vocation also agreed to recommend, with respect 
to the Borial Service, in cases in which the rubric 
forbids the present service to be used, an alternative 
service as follows: "On the request, or wilh the 
consent of the kindred or friends, it shall be lawful 
for the minister to use only the following Service 
at the burial : — -The three sentences of the Scrip- 
tures to be said or sung on meeting the corpse at 
the entrance of the churchyard, and after they are 
come into the church, one or both of these Psalms 
following, Ps. xxxix. and Ps. xc, then the Lesson, 
1 Cor, XV, 20. When they come to the grave, 
while the corpse is made ready to be laid into the 
earth, the priest shall say, or the priest and clerks 
shall sing, the sentences beginning, 'Man that is 
born of,' Sic, ending with the words, ' fall from 
Thee' ; and then shall follow the words, 'Lord 
have mercy,' &c., the Lord's Prayer, and 'The 
grace of our Lord.' 

"Whenever either of the two foregoing services 
be used, it shall be lawful for the officiating 
minister at his discretion to allow the use of hyi 
and anthems in the church, or at the gr 
Farther it shall be lawful for the minister, at 
request, or with the consent in writing, of 
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kindred or friends of the deceased, to permit the 
iorpse to be committed to the grave without any 
irvice, hymn, anthem, or address of any kind." 
"he Convocation of York assented to these alter- 
tionswith the exception of the last two sentences. 
Some other alterations suggested by the Ritual 
Timission, and accepted with modifications by 
Convocation of Canterbury, may be briefly 
summed up r that Morning Prayer, Litany, and 
the Communion Service may be used as separate 
services at the discretion of the minister. A table 
to regulate the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, when 
a holiday falls on a Sunday, That on occasions 
sanctioned by the Ordinary, and when there is 
more than one celebration of the Holy Communion 
on the same day, the priest may omit the Ten 
Commandments and the Collect for the Queen, 
provided tliat they be always read over on every 
Sunday and holiday. The necessary number of 
sponsors to be two, one male and one female, who 
may be the parents. These proposals were nearly 
all agreed to. It was, however, in the end felt 
that, with the present constitution of the House of 
Commons, it was undesirable to ask the consent of 
Parliament to these or any alterations, seeing that 
it was possible that either House might introduce 
modifications which might, without the possibility 
of revision by the Church, be passed into Statute 
Law. In view of this fact, and of the need gener- 
ally of some better mode of obtaining legislative 
<:onfirmation of the Acts of Convocation, the Sishop 
of London (1S74] introduced a Bill (since re-intro- 
duced by the Bishop of Carlisle) to the effect that 
"when the two Convocations, by and with the 
authority of the Queen's Majesty, may have pre- 
pared and laid before her Majesty a scheme for 
making alterations in and additions to the rubrics 
and directions contained in the Book of Common 
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Prayer. &c., &c., sudi sclierne, \f her Majcsl)' S« 
fit, shall be laid before both Houses of PnHiaaKnt: 
and if neither House of Parh'amcnt shall, witluB 
forty days after such scheme shall have been laid 
before it, present an address to her Majesty pnf- 
ing her Majesty to withhold her consent fromsnd 
scheme, or any part thereof, then her Majesty is 
Council shall make an order ratifyinf; such schcoe, 
and it shall become law." The Southern Ceo- 
vocation appended to their Report to her Majtrty, 
a statement that their consent was given lo ibe 
changes proposed by it upon the condition thatn* 
legislative sanction should be sought for thcmuni! 
the Bishop of Carlisle's Bill had become law. 

A very important step was taken in 1 8S7 b)" the 
creation of a House of L&ymen in connection itiA 
the Convocation of Canterbury, under the foUo** 
ing resolutions agjrced to by both Houses of 
Convocation :■— 

Resolved; i. "That it is desirable that a House of I^T" 
men, being injinniunicants of the Church of Englutd, it 
formed for the Province of Canterbury, lo confer witli lit 
members of Convocation." 2. "That the mcmlicn of ike 
House of Laymen be appointed by the lay members ai ikt 
Dioces.-m Conferences of the Province, and thai they coMbnK 
to hold their seats until the dtssoluliun of Convoc.ilinn nctf 
ensuing." 3. ''That ten members be ucpoiDietl for Al 
diocese of London; six for each of llie dioceses of WiwclwMWi 
Rochester, Lichtield, and Worcesicr; andfourfor HcholAc 
remaining dioceses." 4. "Thai additional nKnibrrft, Ml ' 
exceeding ten, be appointed by his Grace the pTesi<itM,i 
he 5ee fit." 5. "That the House of Liymen be in alli-MB 
convened by his Grace the President." 6. "That the Mil 
House be convened only and sit only during the Cinte ths 
Convocation is in Session, and be opened by his Ciwcdw 
President." 7, ''That the s.iid House may be lequcfwd bf 
his Grace the President to meet in conference the mcMifcen 
'}f the Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation iipoB OTCk 
occasions and ai EU(h place as his Grace the I'r«sidenl Hlf 
think fit." S. -'That the aubjccis on which tbc Home M 
Laymen may be consulted shall be all subjeru vMck 
ordinarily occupy ilic aiicntion of Convucalion, t^viagimSf 
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the definition or interpretation of the faith and doctrine of 
llie Church." 9. ''That his Grace the President, in opening- 
the House of Laymen, or at any other time in their Session, 
may lay before them any subject (with the limitation provided 
in Resolution 8) on which he desires their counsel, and that 
the results of ajl the deliberations of the said House on any 
subjects, whether thus referred to them or originated by 
themselves, be communicated to the President." 10. "That 
if the above resolutions be adopted by Convocation, a Joint 
Committee of boti Houses be appointed to confer with any 
Co:iimittee that may hereafter be appointed by the House of 
Laymen, in order to frame such rules and orders as may be 
found necessary." '' Provided that nothing in this scheme 
shall be held to prejudice the duties, rights, and privileges of 
this Sacred Synod according to the laws and usages of this 
Church and Realm." 

The two Houses of the Convocation of York 
came to a similar resolution, but in the following 
year. 1 SS7, the Lower House deemed it inopportune 
to proceed with the scheme, and it was not till 
1890 that the lines of a House of Laymen for York 
were laid down in the following resolutions of 
the Convocation of the Northern I'r 



The subject was introduced by his Grace the President, 
who ultimately sent down to the Lower House the foUowinj; 
message : " The President proposes that the appointment of 
a House of Laymen in connection with the Convocation of 
the Province of York should be undertaken during the 
present year by directions from him upon the plan suggested 
by the L'ppcr House in February 1886 (' Proceedings of Con- 
ifocaiion, February 25, 1886, pp. 120 — 125'). He doe'; not, 
however, propose to include any nominee members, under- 
standing ihst this might require much discussion. The pro- 
Eosal of the Lower House for a smaller number of nominees 
aa to-day been considered by this House, and it has been 
thought belter to omit the nominee elemeut altogether. He 
proposes that this step should be regarded as an experiment, 
subject to a revision in the first year of the next Convocation, 
and that no part of the scheme shall be regarded as final. 
The President desires to add that he has been advised and 
is convinced that he has no right whatever to sanction the 
appointment of a Lay Hou;e to sit with the House of Laymen 
in the Province of Canterbury. The proposed House, there- 
fore, will be in connection with the York Convocation only." 
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On the reception of this message of the Lower 
House, it was unanimously resolved : 

"That this House begs leave respectively to express iw 
concurrence with the tentative scheme for a House of Laynxi 
as expressed by the message received from the President* 

From 1886 to 1891 important debates have 
taken place on the following (among atha\ 

subjects. 

In tbe Convocation of Canterbury : — 

In 1886: On the Extension of the Diaconate. A Dn* 
liill on Church l^atronage. Clergy Discipline, On Rcfom 
in Organization and Discipline (quoted below '), Fire Asm- 
ance. On the Marriage Laws. 



' Resolved : 1. "TTial this House desires 10 promote tbt 
adoption of well-considered reforms in organization anddi*- 
cipline of the Church of England." 2. "That aJl rtfatn 
TOust be consistent with (he maintenance of such principla 
as the following : (i.) TAe Church of England, as a f^ 
ef the Church of Christ, exists primarily for tfirH»d 
purposes, (ii.) Tlie Catholic Faith and Apostolic Ordo of 
the Church of England arc unaiterable. (iii.) There «.^ 
the appointment of Christ, a clear distinction betWMm IW 
ordained ministers and the congre^tion of the Chardii 
and any powers enirusted to the laity must not e.neMl ■ 
such ihinRs as belong 10 the office of the Clergy. (iv.)The 
unit of the Church's episcopal system is the dioccM urf 
not the parish ; therefore the parish, the parisb fnot, 
and ihe congregation must be subordinate to the diocctaa 
authority of the bishop, (v.) The Church of EngUad b 
national^ not in the sense that the whole nation, as socb,! 
deal as it will with the Church's doctrine and discipline, 
in the sense that the Church of England is esped^f reeor- 
nized by the Constitution of this countr)', and t)ie a-holt 
Ijation has a legal claim to the admin isl rat I on of hs 
nances and the services of its Clergy, in accordance «rilli in 
doctrine and discipline, and not otherwise, (vi.) T« 
synods of the Church of England, by con^iituiioital rigta, 
belongs a legislative power, subject to such sanction rf iW 
Crown and Parliament as the laws of this Cbtirch and !«■!■ 
require, (vii.) The right of ecclesiastical patronage is ts bt 
primarily regarded as having the character of a truU ralbtT 
than of property, (viii.) The right of an incumbent to tbe 
income oif his benefice must be regarded as subject to Ac 



THE CONVOCATIONS. 

In 1887: On Lay Readers. Clergy Discipline. Preaching 
in Dissenting Chapels. Imprisonment of Clerks. Tithes; 
and again In 1888 and 1889. The Church House. Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. House of Laymen (quoied p. 322). Queen 
Anne's Bounty Fund. 

In 188S : On the Extension of the Episcopate ; and again 
in 1889 and 1890. The Reunion of Cnristendom. Sunday 
Schools. Lay Readers ; and again in 1889. Sunday Observ- 
ance. Parochial Guilds. Liquor Traffic with native tribes, 
and Opium Traffic ; and again in 1S89. Friendly Societies. 
United Action of the two Convocations (quoted p, 357). 
Clergy DiscipUne. Tithes. Addiiionai Services ; and again 
in 18S9. Systematic Clerical Returns ; and again in 1SS9. 

efficient discharge of the duties of the cures." 3. "That in 
regard to church patronage, this House calls attention to 
the resolution agreed to in Sessions of February 16, 17, 18, 
J9, 1886." 4. "That in regard to Clergy discipline, this 
House concurs with the Upper House in desiring the 
' simplification of existing modes of procedure, and enact- 
ments which may obviate the ruinous costs which at present 
are often incurred.'" 5. "That the question of pensions for 
aged and infirm Clergy, beneficed and unbeneficed, demands 
the immediate attention of the Church." 6. " That this 
House desires again to press the urgent need of a larger 
representation of the parochial Clergy in this House." 7. 
"That this House is of opinion that it would be for the 
interests of the Church that the two Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York should, from time to limci meet in conference." 

8. '' That this House [desires to see provision made for 
facilitating ]egislation on ecclesiastical matters by the two 
Convocations, and in particular it] reaffirms the principle of 
the draft Bill agreed to by both Convocations in the year 
1879,10 provide facilities for the amendment, from time to 
time, of the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England." 

9. "That while this House cannot recommend the eslnblish- 
nient of parochial councils with statutory powers, voluntary 
parochial councils, summoned by the clergy, and composed 
of the faithful laity of all classes, may in many parishes he 
established with advantage, such council being subject in all 
matters to the authority of the bishop." lo, "That this 
House is of opinion that it would strengthen the authority of 
the bishop if he were to call to his aid, as occasion might 
require, a Diocesan Synod of Clergy, or a Council of Clergy 
and laymen," u. "That the Prolocutor be requested 10 
take tlie foregoing Report and resolutions to tiie Upper 
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TniSSg: Lay Readers. Betting and Gambling. Biwbtf- 
h»ods (quoted p. 292). Sisterhoods (quoted p. 395). Ettnxn' 
tary Schools. 

In 1S90; ConfederationofEleraenlary Schools. Amended 
Letters TestimoniaL Protest against alteration of Marrup 
Laws of the Colony of Victoria. 

In 1892, 14th of June ; Promulged a new Canon on CtejJ 

In the Convocation of York : — 

In 1886: On the Marriage Laws. Parochial Conttcik 
Hinise of Laymen. 

In 1887 : Lay Readers. Betting and Gambling. Ecclai- 
aslical Courts. 

In iS8g : Lay Readers. The Church House. Sysiciuac 
Clerical Returns. 

In 1890: Betting and Gambling. Protest againil akfn- 
lion of Marriage L^ws of the Colony of Victoria. Hoiuetf 
Laymen {quoted p, 223). Funeral Keronti. 



THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 

Upper Hou.se consists of twenty-four mtmbert, viz. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury {Presidtnt). 



Bishop of London. 
„ Winchester. 
„ Bangor. 
„ B.ith and Well! 
„ Chichester. 
„ Ely. 

„ Gloucester an 

Bristol. 
„ Hereford, 
„ Lichfield. 
,, Lincoln. 



Oxford. 

Pcierborongk. 

Rochester. 

St. Alban's. 

St. Asaph. 

St. Oavid'i. 

Salisbury. 

South welt 

Truro. 

Worcesler. 

Provincial Z>i(»«— The IlisHOP OF London. 
Provittcial Sub-Dean—Tht: BISHOP OF WlXtrHEsm. 
Provincial Chaneeilor—The Bishop of Liscout. 
Provincial Precetttor— "Die BiSHUP OF SAi.isaCRT. 
ProviHCiai Chaplain— 1\i^ BlSFlOP OV WoRCFSf m. 
Provincial Crucifer—The Bishop or RocUKSnt. 




The Deans, &c. 

The Archdeacons 

The Proctors for the Chapters ... 

The Proctors for the Clerg)' 

Prolocutor— The ARCHDEACON OF WINCHESTER. 



Registrar— ^\i JOHN Hassard, M.A., Vicar- General's 

Office, Doctors' Commons, E.C. 
Actuary— Tkkwz.\% Cobb. Esq. 
Apparitor— ^a JOHN A. Hanham, Bart. 



THE PROVINCE OF YORK. 

/"ifa Upper House consists often members, v, 

The Archbishop of York {Presidenf). 



Bishop of Uurham, 


Bishop of Newcastle. 


_ „ Carlisle. 


„ Ripon. 


K „ Chester. 


„ .Sodor and Man 


^B Liverpool. 


Wakefield. 


V „ Manchester. 





The Lower House consists of eighty-one members, 
The Deans of York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, 

Manchester, Ripon 
The Archdeacons 
The Proctors for the Chapters ... 

I, Clergy of Archdeaconries 

for the ArcMishofi— The Dean ai 
Canons Residentiary of York. 
Prolocutor— Kev. Chancellor ESPIN, D.D. 
Treasurer— "R^v. Canon Randolph, M..'\. 
Synovial Secretary — Rev. Canon Wright, M.A 
Rectory, Stokes ley. 
Gf/WM/— The Right Hon. Lord GRiMTHopp'^ 
egistrar^H. A. HtJDSON, Esq., Minster 



|b>; 
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THE LAMIIETH CONFERENCES OF 1867, 1878, 

AND 188S. 

The first germ of the plan of a synod of the 
AngHcan communion, which may probably hive 
very important results in the future, seems to bt 
found in a letter of one of the bishops of the 
United States, who in accepting the invitation of 
Archbishop Sumner to attend with other Unittd 
States bishops the bicentenary festival of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel as » 
interesting manifestation of the inter- com muiuM 
of the two churches, expressed the hope that iht 
time might come when thatinier-cominunion migbi 
be manifested in a still more valuable way in the 
good old church fas.hion of a synod. TTic idta 
seems from that time to have been cherished in tbi 
United States. Ihe time for carrying it into cflttt 
came at length when the Colenso scandal in Natal. 
together with the difliculties of the Colonial 
Churches, created by various conflicting dcctsioni 
at home, on one hand, as to their relations loiiw 
English Church, and on the other hand, as to the 
authority of their bishops in their own diocescsi, led 
to a desire for personal conference. The 6nt 
olficial step, however, was taken not in Hnglibd 
but in Canada. At the Provincial Synod of the 
Canadian Church, held on 20lh September, 186$, it 
was unanimously agreed, upon the motion uf tbc 
Jiishup of Ontario, to urge upon the Archbishop of 
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ICanterbury and the Convocation of his province, 
Bthat means should be adopted " by which the mem- 
■bers of our Anglican Communion in all quarters of 
ftbe world should have a share in the deliberations 
for her welfare, and be permitted to have a repre- 
sentation in one general council of her members 
gathered from every land." The desire was defined 
in a second letter to be for " a National Synod of 
the Bishops of tiie Anglican Church at home and 
abroad, attended by one or more of their presbyters, 
or laymen, learned in the ecclesiastical law, as their 
advisers." American bishops again intimated that 
the bishops of the United States would gladly 
respond to an invitation to attend such a meeting. 
The two Houses of Convocation approved of the 
idea. Accordingly Archbishop Longley issued 
invitations to all the bishops in communion with 
the English Church, and on the 24th September, 
1S67, seventy-eight of them met at Lambeth, viz. 
eighteen English, nine Irish, seven Scottish, twenty- 
three from British colonies, twenty-one from the 
United States of America, out of a total of one 
hundred and forty-four. The discussions of the 
four days were held with closed doors; but the 
general conclaslons arrived at were published in 
thirteea resolutions (printed in the ' Guardian ' news- 
paper for Oct. 9. 1867, p. 1072). These resolutions 
were prefaced by the following introduction: — 
" We, Bishops of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, 
kin visible communion with the united Church of 
tKngland and Ireland, professing theFaith delivered 
" 3 us in Holy Scripture, maintained by the primi- 
Rvtive Church and by the F ' - - - - 

^now assembled, bj' tlie 
•the Archicpiscopal Palacd 
^presidency of the F 
first to give hearty t 
paving thus brought u 
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and united worship ; secondly, wc desire to expftss 
the deep sorrow with which we view the divided 
condition of the flock of Christ throughout the 
world, ardently longing for the fulfilment of the 
prayer of our Lord, that all " may be one. as Thou. 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us, that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me' ; and lastly, wc do here 
solemnly record our conviction that unity will be 
most effectually promoted by maintaining the Faith 
in its purity and integrity, as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, held by the primitive Church, sumroed 
up in the threecrceds, and affirmed by the undisputed 
General Councils." 



The most important of the resolations are a 
follows :— 

"IV. That in the opinion of this Conference, 
unity in faith and discipline will be best maintaiiMd 
among the several branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion by due and canonical subordination Df the 
synods of the several branches to the faighcr 
authority of a synod or synods above them. 

" V. That a Committee be appointed to inqtiift 
into and report upon the subject of the reUtiofis 
and functions of such synods. 

"VI, Appointed a Committee to consider how 
the Church may be delivered from the continiuuicc 
of the N^ital scandal. 

"VII. Expressed acquiescence in the resolutHW 
of the Convocaiion of June 39, 1866 in favour of 
the appointment of anotlier Bishop for Natal 

"VIII. That in order to the binding of te 
Churches of our Colonial Empire and theMissionanr 
Churches beyond them in the closest union with 
the Mother Church, it is necessary that they rccdve 
and maintain without alteration the standonlt of 
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^L 1 th and doctrine as now in use in that Church, 
Tliat nevertheless each province should have the 
*iglit to make such adaptations and additions to 
*he Services of the Church as its peculiar circum- 
stances may require, provided that no change or 
atidition be made inconsistent with the spirit and 
principles of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
that all such changes be liable to revision by any 
synod of the Anglican Communion in which the 
**'<i province shall be represented. 

''IX. That the Committee appointed by Reso- 
ion V. (with additions) be instructed to considci 



Jutio 



*"e constitution of a Voluntary Spiritual Tribunal, 

"* Wliich questions of doctrine may be carried by 

*PpeaI from the tribunals for the exercise of 

^'^sciplinc in each province of the Colonial Church." 

It will be seen that these Resolutions point in 

_?^ direction of the complete organi?;atiun of the 

'church of England with the Churches of the 

^mcrous and powerful colonies scattered over the 

^^f^itld, which seem destined to be great nations in 

^*^e future, and with the Church of the Uiu'ted 

^tates, into what would be virtually a patriarchate, 

having the Archbishop of Canterbury as the centre 

^^r its organization. The centre of gravity of 

VDhristendom moved in ancient times, through the 

txilitical depression of the Greek Church and the 

development of the Lntin Chuich, from Constnnti- 

liople to Rome ; it may very possibly be destined to 

shift again, from similar causes, from the Latin to 

the Anglo-Saxon race, from Rome to Canterbury. 

^JpThe assembled bishops also issued a pastoral 
^TOter as follows :^ 

"To the faithful in Christ Jesus, the Priets and 
Deacons, and the Lay Members of the Church of 
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Christ in Communion with the Anglican Branch i^ 1 
the Church Catholic : 

"We, the undersigned Bishops, gathered togetli^r 
under the good Providence of God for prayer an <d 
conference at Lambeth, pray for you, that ye mii.y 
obtain grace, mercy, and peace from God ou»' 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ om* 
Saviour. 

" We give thanks to God, brethren beloved. fc»*" 
the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and the low^« 
toward the saints which hath abounded amongyoi* • 
and for the knowledge of Christ, which through* 
you hath been spread abroad among the mos** 
vigorous races of the earth. And with one mout t* 
wc make our supplications to God, even the Father*"* 
that by the power of the Holy Ghost He woul** 
strengthen us with His might, to amend among l»** 
the things which are amiss, to supply the thing"* 
which are lacking, and to reach forth to hight^'' 
measures of love and zeal in worshipping Him, ar»<^ 
in making known His Name ; and we pray that i** 
His good time He would give back unto His whol^ 
Church the blessed gift of unity in truth, 

" And now we exhort you in love that ye keep 
whole and undefiled the faith once delivered to 
the Saints, as ye have received it of the Lofti 
Jesus. We entreat you to watch and pray, and to 
-strive heartily with us against the frauds and sub- 
tleties wherewith the faith hath been aforetime an*l 
is now assailed. 

"We beseech you to hold fast as the sure word 
n( God all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, and that by diligent study of 
these oracles of God, praying in the Holy Ghost, 
ye seek to know of the Lord Jesus Christ our , 
Saviour, very God and very Man, ever to be adomf J 
and worshipped, whom they reveal unto lis, and of I 
the will of God, which they declare. Furthermore. I 
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we entreat you to guard yourselves and yours 
against the growing superstitions and additions with 
which in these latter days the truth of God hath 
been overlaid ; as otherwise so especially by the 
pretension to universal sovereignty over God's 
heritage asserted for the See of Rome ; and by the 
practical exaltation of the Blessed Virgin Mary as 
Mediator in the place of her Divine Son. and by 
the addressing of prayers to her as intercessor 
between God and man. Of .euch beware, we 
beseech you, knowing that the jealous God giveth 
not His honour to another. 

" Build yourselves up, therefore, beloved, in your 
most holy faith; grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge and love of Jesus Christ nur Lord. Show 
forth before all men by your faith, self-denial, 
purity, and godly conversation, as well as by your 
labours for the people among whom God hath so 
widely spread you, and by the setting forth of His 
Gospel to the unbelievers and the heathen, that ye 
are indeed the servants of Him who died for us to 
reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world. 

" Brethren beloved, with one voice we warn you ; 
the time is short ; the Lord cometh ; watch and be 
sober. Abide steadfast in the Communion of 
Saints wherein God hath granted you a place. 
Seek in faith for oneness with Christ in the blessed 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood. Hold fast the 
Creeds, and the pure worship and order which of 
God's grace ye have inherited from the primitive 
Church. Beware of causing divisions contrary to 
the doctrine ye have received.^ Pray and seek for 

' It is a curious fact that this clause was accidentally 
omitted in the copy of the P;isIoimI sent by the Archbishop ii 
the ' Times ' newspaper, and was afterwards suppHed. 1 
dojs not appear in the ' Giiardinn ' ^ep^n, Sept. 1 867, but tE 
in the copy in the same newspaper, June 26, 187S. 
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unity amonfj yourselves, and among all the faithful 
in Christ Jesus, and the good Lord make j-on 
perfect, and keep your bodies, souls, and Spirits 
until the coming the Lord Jesus Christ." 

Signed by seventy-six bishops ; viz. twetity-ciEhi 
English and Irish, five Scotch, tiventy-thrw 
Colonial, nineteen American, and three retired 
Colonial bishops. 

A history of the proceedings, after ten years had 
elapsed, was allowed to be drawn up from the origins! 
documents, and published in the 'Guardian' news- 
paper for June 19, 187S. 



The Second Conference of 1S7S met on the ind 

July, Exactly a hundred bishops out of the ihen 
total number of 173, took part in the conference; 
of whom thirty-two were English, nine Irish, seven 
Scotch, nineteen American, thirty Colonial, thitc 
retired Colonial bishops. 

The sittinijs occupied from July 2nd lo ITtfc. 
No Pastoral Letter like that of the first ConfefeiKe 
was issued, only a Letter containing the report! of 
the several Committees to whom subjects had tccn 
committed, with a brief preface. 

The following ars the heads of the sublocts 
reported upon, with digests and extracts of the 
more important matters. 



Beport of Committee on the best mode of maintaii- 
ing union amon^ the variouB branches of the Asglita 
Commanlon. 

I. Recognizes "the essential and evident unity 
in which tlie Church of England and the churcho 
in visible communion with her have always bcca 
bound together." [These churches arc the Clltirdi 
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^f" England, and the churches planted by her in 
^*~*«3La, the Colonies and elsewhere, most of which 
^''^^^ associated into di-tinct provinces, viz, India 
^*th six dioceses, Canada with nine, Rupertsland 
^Ur, South Africa eight, Australia twelve. New 
^^aland seven, and there are twenty dioceses not 
y^X associated in provinces ; the Church of 
'j'eland, the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the 
^fotestant Episcopal Churches in the United 
States of America with its missionary branches, 
^tid the Church in Haiti,] 

2. There has been variety of custom, discipline, 
^t)d form of worship ; at present no ground for 
^tixieiy on account of this diversity ; but a desire 
'^o guard against possible sources of disunion in 
future. 

3. " The method which suggests itself is that 
Which, originating with the inspired Apostles, long 
Served to hold all the churches of Christ in one 
Undivided and visible communion. The assembling, 
However, of a true General Council, such as the 
Church of England has always declared her readi- 
ness to resort to, is in the present condition of 
Christendom unhappily but obviously impossible," 
"I'he difficulty attendiiig the assembling of a synod 
of all the Anglican Churches too great to allow of 
its being recommended for present adoption. 

4. The experiment of a Conference of Bishops 
at Lambeth "offers the hope that the problem 
may find in the providential course of events its 
own solution." 

5. Meantime certain principles of order suggested. 
I. That the duly-certified action of every national 
or particular church, and of each province (or 
diocese not included in a province), should be 
respected by all other churches. 2. No bishop or 
other clergyman to exercise his functions within 
another diocese without consent of its bishop. 



3- No bishop to allow a clergyman from another 
church or province to exercise his functions with- 4 
out proper letters testimonial. J 

6. I. Of Churcli organizatioiL — Recommcnda^ 
that isolated dioceses should, as circumstances ma^^ 
allow, associate themselves into provinces. | 

II. Of QomnLDU work. — The value of the c^^ 
operation of churches whenever the opportuni%^ 
shall present itself, as for example in raissionajy 
works. 

III. Of Commeiidatory Letters.- — Recommended. 

IV. Of circulating information ae to the clmroiiM, 
A centre of communication needed, through whid 
documents of importance might be eventuailj" 
circulated, and in which copies retained for 
reference. 

V. A Day of Intercession recommended for the 
unity of Christeiidoin. 

VI. Of diversities in worship. — "Communion in 
worship may be endangered by excessive diversitio 
of ritual," though " large elasticity in the forms ol 
worship is desirable." 



Report of Committee on Voluntary Boards of AtM- 
tration for charches to which such an arran^emRit 
may l)e applicable. 

The necessity "has arisen from the fact tW 
there is no appeal from the ecclesiastical tribunals 
in the Colonial Churches to any of the ordinsry 
ecclesiastical courts of England, or to the Judici*' 
Committee of the Privy Council (except on apf** 
from the civil courts in the Colony on mattcB 
affecting property or civil rights)." 

(rt) " Not prepared to recommend that tbei* 
should be any one central tribunat of appeal ffOli 
provincial tribui ' " 
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{&) If any province desires to have power to 
obtain the opinion of some Council of reference, 
the condition of such reference must be determined 
hy the province itself, and the opinion of the 
Council to be given on the facts of the case sub- 
mitted in writing, not merely on an abstract 
question of doctrine. 

{c) In dioce-ies not combined into a province 
recommended tiiat appeals should lie from the 
diocesan courts to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Recommendations as to the trial of a bishop. 

Report of Committee on the relation to each other 
of Hissionary Bishops, and of UiBsionaries of various 
branches of the Anglican Communion acting in the 
same country. 

Report of Committee on the position of Auglioan 
Chaplains on the Continent of Enrope and elsewhere. 

Report of Committee appointed to receive questions 
submitted to them in writing by Bishops desiring the 
advice of the Conference on difficulties or problems 
they have met with in their several Biooesea, and to 
report thereon. 

(i) The position which the Anglican Church 
should assume towards the " Old Catholics," and 
towards oliher persons on the continent of Europe 
who have renounced tlicir allegiance to the Church 
of Rome, and who are desirous of forming some 
connection with the Anglican Church, either English 
or American. 

A. {2) Applications for intercommunion between 
themselves and the Anglican Church from persons 
connected with the Armenian and other Christian 
communities in the East, 
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(3) The position of Moravian lnini^te^s within ' 

the territorial limits of dioceses of the Anglican 
Communion. 

B. (1) The West Indian dioceses: (a) their prt>. ^ 
posed provincial organization ; (1*) the position oij^ 
their diaconate, {2) The Church of Haiti. 

C. Local peculiarities regarding the law t*3! 
marriage. 

D. A Board of Reference for matters connecte-^ 
with Foreign Missions. 

E. Difficulties arising in the Church of Englant/ 
from the revival of obsolete forms of rituai 
and from erroneous teaching on the subject of 
confession. 



Under the head A. the Conference made tlM 
following important reply, which we record in full 

" The fact that a solemn protest is raised in 
so many churches and Christian communilia 
throughout the world against the UEUrpationi rf 
the see of Some, and against the novel doctrinw 
promulgated by its authority, is a subject f« 
thankfulness to Almighty God. All sympathy ii 
due from the Anglican Church to the churcho 
and individuals protesting against these errors,and 
labouring, it may be, under special difficulties froB 
the assaults of unbelief as well as from the pw 
tensions of Rome. 

"We acknowledge but one Hediatw between 
God and man — the Man Christ Jesus, Who is ow* 
all, God blessed for ever. We reject as contMty 
to the Scriptures and to Catholic truth, any 
doctrine which would set up other mediators m 
His place, or which would take away from 'ii* 
Divine Majesty of the fulness of the GodhW^ 
which dwelleth in Him, and which gave an inliiiiM 
value to the spotless sacrifice which He offeM 
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once for all, upon the Cross, for the sins of tlie 
whole world. 

" It is tlierefore our duty to warn the faithful 
that the act done by the Bishop of Rome, in the 
Vatican Council, in the year 1S70— whereby he 
asserted a supremacy over all men in matters both 
of faith and morals, on the ground of an assumed 
infallibility — was an invasion of the attributes of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

"The principles on which the Church of England 
has reformed itself are well known. We proclaim 
the sufficiency and supremacy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the ultimate rule of faith, and commend 
to our people the diligent study of the same. We 
confess our faith in the words of the ancient 
Catholic creeds. We retain the Apostolic Order of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. VVe assert the Just 
liberties of particular and national churches. We 
provide our people in their own tongue with a 
Book of Common Prayer, and Offices for the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, in accordance with 
the best and most ancient types of Christian faith 
and worship. These documents are before the 
world, and can be known and read by all men. 
We gladly welcome every effort for reform upon 
the model of the primitive church. We do not 
demand a rigid uniformity; we deprecate needless 
divisions; but to those who are drawn to us in the 
endeavour to free themselves from the yoke of 
error and superstition, we are ready to offer all 
help and such privileges as may be acceptable to 
them, and are consistent with the maintenance 
of our own principles as enumerated in our 
formularies, 

" Your Committee recommend that questions of 
the class now submitted to them be dealt with in 
this spirit. For the consideration, however, of any 
definite cases in which advice and assistance may 
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be required, it is recommended that the Arch- 
bishops of England and Ireland, Bishop of London, ^ 
Primus of Scottish Church, Presiding Bishop o9^ 
Church of U.S.A., the Bishop superintending tlifc^ 
congregations of the same on the continent c;^ 
Europe, Bishop of Gibraltar, and those whom tiiss^ 
may select, be requested to advise. 





" On the question of Moravian Orders, the abore 
prelates requested to inquire. 

" C. Each branch of the Church to maintain the 
sanctity of marriage, agreeably to the principles sd 
forth in the Word of God, as the Church of Christ 
hath hitherto received the same. 

" E. Having in view certain moral practices snJ 
teachings on the .fubject of Confessron, your Com- 
mittee desire to affirm that in the matter of Con- 
fession the churches of the Anglican Communion 
hold fast those principles which are set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures, which were professed by the 
Primitive Church, and which were reaffirmed ^ 
the English Reformation ; and it is their deliberate 
opinion that no minister of the Church is autlwK- 
ized to require from those who may resort to 
him to open their grief a particular or detached 
enumeration of all their sins, or to require private 
confession previous to receiving the Holy Com- 
munion, or to enjoin or even encourage tbt 
practice of habitual confession to a priest, or V> 
teach that such practice of habitual confession. 
or the submission to what has been termed tin 
direction of a priest, is a condition of attaining to 
the highest spiritual life. At the same time ywif 
Committee are not to be understood as desiring 
to limit in any way the provision made in the 
Book of Common Prayer for the relief of troubltd 
consciences." 
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The Conference visited Canterbury Cathedral, 
where the archbishop addressed the assembled 
bishops from St. Augustine's chair. The final 
service was held in St. Paul's, when eighty-five 
bishops of the Anglican communion in their epis- 
copal robes walked up the cathedral, in procession, 
amidst the large congregation of clergy and laity 
assembled to witness so remarkable a manifest- 
ation of the growing power of the Anglican 
communion. 

Further particulars may be found in the 
'Guardian' newspaper of July 31, 1S68, and in the 
' Origin and History of the Lambeth Conferences 
of 1867 and 1878.' by Randall T. Davidson, Dean 
of Windsor, S.P.CK., 1888, and in the ' Lambeth 
Conferences of 1867, 1878, and 1S88,' by the same 
author and publishers, 1889. 



The Third Lamlieth Conference of 1888 was held on 
the invitation of another Archbishop, Dr. Benson ; 
invitations were issued to two hundred and nine 
bishops, and accepted by one hundred and forty- 
five. The proceedings commenced, on June 30, 
with a Service of Welcome in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, when the archbishop addressed the assembled 
bishops from "the chair of St. Augustine." On 
July 2 the members of the Conference attended a 
service at Westminster Abbey, when about one 
hundred bishops were present. The actual deliber- 
ations of the Conference were opened on July 3, 
at Lambeth Palace, and a closing service was held 
in St. Paul's Cathedral on July 38, attended by a 
very large congregation. The Conference issued 
the following Encyclical Letter and Resolutions. 

Encyclical I<etter aad Hesolutious. 

To the faithful in Christ Jesu5, greeting.— Wc, Archbishops, 

Bishops Metropolitan, and other Bishops of the Holy Catholic 
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Church, in full communion with the Church of England, 
hundred and forty-five in number, all having superinleni^fc^jj| 
over Dioceses or lawfullj' commissioned to exercise Epii^rriiiu/ 
functions therein, assembled from divers parts of the ^:^ 
at Lambeth Palace, in the year of our Lord 1888, under (fc 
presidency of the Most Reverend Edward, by Divine Pjun- 
dence Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England ui 
Metropolitan, after receiving in the chapel of the said PiJicv 
the Blessed Sacra.ment of the Lard's body and bloo^and 
uniting in prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Jave 
taken into consideration various questions which have beta 
submitted to us alTecting the welfare of God's people, and tlw 
condition of the Church in divers parts of the world; weh«»e 
made these matters the subject of carefal and serious deblw- 
:ition during the month past, both in general Conference and 
in Committees specially appointed to consider the several 
questions ; and we now commend to the faitbfu! the conclu- 
sions at which we have arrived. We have appended to this 
letter two sets of documents, the one containing the formsl 
Resolutions of tlie Conference, and the other the Reprtsof 
the several Committees. We desire yon 10 bear in mind Ihil 
the Cunferenee is responsible for the first alone. The Reports 
of Committees can only be taken to represent the mindrf 
the Conference in so far as they are reaffirmed or direClly 
adopted in the resolutions ; but we have thought good to print 
these Reports, believing that they will offer fruitful matter fat 
consideration. 

In the first place we desire to speak of the moral anl 
practical questions which have engaged the attention of the 
Conference ; and in the forefront we would place the dutjr o( 
the Church in the promotion of temperance and purity. 

Temperance. — Noble and self-denying efforts have be» 
made for many years, within and without the Church, for tbc 
suppression of intemperance, and it is our earnest hope thai 
these efforts will be increased manifold. The evil elTects of 
this sin on the life of the Church and the nation can sctrcdir 
be exaggerated. But we are constrained to utter a caution 
^igainst a false principle which threatens to creep in *i>d 
vitiate much useful work. Highly valuable as we beliere 
total abstinence to be as a means to an end, we desire to 
discountenance the language which condemns the use of vine 
as wrong in itself, independently of its effects on ounelvM 
or on others, and we have expressed our disapproval of » 
reported practice (which seems to tie due to some extent to 
the tacit assumption of this principle) of substituting some 
other liquid in the celebration of Holy Communion. 

Purity.— On the other hnnd. Christian society is only no* 
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ling to a sense of its active duty in the matter of 
; and we therefore desire to avail ourselves of an 
n which has brought together representatives of the 
Anglican Comniunion from distant parts of the world, to 
proclaim a crusade against Chat sin which is before all oihers 
a defilement of the body of Christ and a desecration of the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. We recall the earncit Inn^uage 
of the Report; we believe that nothing short of general 
action by all Christian people will avail to arrest the evil ; 
we call upon you to rally round the standard of a high and 
pure morality ; and we appeal Co all whom our voice may 
reach to assist us in raising the tone of public opinion, and 
in stamping out ignoble and corrupt traditions which are not 
only a dishonour to the name of our Masicr, Christ, but 
degrading to the dignity of a being creaCed in the image ot 
God. 

Sanctity of Marriage. — In vital connection with the pro- 
motion of purity is the maintenance of the sanctity of 
ntarriage, which is the centre of social morahty. This is 
seriously compromised by facilities of divorce which have 
been increased in recent years by legislation in some 
countries. We have therefore held it our duty to reaflimi 
emphatically the precept of Christ relating thereto, and to 
offer some advice which may guide the Clergy of our Com- 
munion in their attitude towards any infringement of the 

Polygamy. — The sanctity of marriage as a Christian obli- 
gation implies the faithful union of one man with one woman 
until the union is severed by death. The polygamous alli- 
ances of heathen races are allowed on all hands to be 
condemned by the law of Christ ; but they present many 
difficuli practical problems which have been solved in various 
ways in the past. We have carefully considered this ques- 
tion in [he different lights thrown upon it from various parts 
of the mission -field. While we have refrained from offering 
advice on minor points, leaving these to be settled by the 
local authorities of the Church, we have laid down some 
broad lines on which alone we consider that the missionary 
may safely act. Our first care has been 10 miintain and 
protect the Christian conception of marriage, believing that 
any immediate and rapid successes which might otherwise 
have b^en secured in the mission-field would be dearly 
purchased by any lowering or confusion of this idea. 

Observance of the Lord's Day. — The due observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest, of worship, and of rehgious teaching 
has a direct bearing on the moral well-being of the Christian 
com.nunity. We have observed of late a growing laxity 
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■which threatens to impair its sacred character, WestMii£i« 
deprecate this tendency. We call upon the leisurely classes 
not selfishly to wit''draw from others the opportunities of test 
and of religion. We call upon master and employer jealoustjr 
to guard the privileges of the servant and the workman, la 
"the Lord's Day" we have a priceless heritage. Whotver 
misuses It incurs a terrible responsibility. 

Socialism. — Intimately connected with these moral ques- 
tions is the attitude of the Christian Church towards the 
social probletns of the day, Sxcessive inequality in the 
distribution of this world's goods, vast accumulation and 
desperate poverty side by side, xhese suggest many anxious 
considerations to any ihouyhtful person who is penetiaied 
with the mind of Christ. No more important problems can 
well occupy the attention — whether of Clergy or laity— than 
such as are connected wilh what is popularly called Social- 
ism. To study schemes proposed for redressing thi sociil 
baUnce, to welcome the good which may be found in the 
aims or operations of any, and to devise methods, whether 
by legislation or by social combinations, or In any other «ar, 
for a peaceful solution of the problems without violence or 
injustice, is one of the noblest pursuits which can engage the 
thoughts of those who strive to follow in the fonisiqM of 
Christ. Suggestions are offered in the Report whictt nqr 
assist in solving this problem. 

Care of Emigranis. — One class of persons more especial^ 
had a claim upon the consideration and sympathy of thi 
Conference, In our emigrants we have a social link which 
binds the Churches of the British Islands to the Church 'if 
the United States, and to the Churches in the Culonics. N» 
more pertinent question, therefore, could have been su gg e ste d 
for our deliberations than our duty towards this large bodf 
of our fellow- Christians. It is especi.dly inciunbent upoo tfec 
Church to follow them wilh the eye of sympathy M ciwy 
point in their passage from their old home to their new, !■ 
exercise a walchful care over them, and to protect them (nan 
the dangers, moral and spiritual, which beset their path. W* 
have endeavoured to offer some suggestions, by foUowiof 
which this end may be attained. 

Definite Teaching of the Faith.— Recogniiing ihas ifat 
primary importance of maintaining the moral precepts and 
discipline of the Gospel in all the relations of life and sodetf, 
we proceed to the consideration of the means, withtn Off 
reach and contemplation of the Churches, for inculcaltlVihe 
definite truths of the faith, which are the basis of such Bnd 
leaching. 

We cannot escape the conviction that this departmcat «f 
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Want'f requires great attention and much improvement. The 
religious teaching of tbe young is sadly deficient in depib 
and reality, especially in the matter of doctrine. This defi- 
ciency is not confined to any class of society, and the ta^k of 
remedying the default is one which the laity must be prepared 
to share with the Clergy. On parents it lies as a Divine 
charge. Godfathers and godmothers should be urged to 
fulfil the duty which they have undertaken fur the children 
whose sponsors they have been, and to see that they arc not 
left uninstructed, or inadequately prepared for Citntirmution. 
The use of public catechizing and regular preparation of 
candidates for Con^rmatton is capable of much development. 
Tbe work done in Sunday-schools requires, as we believe, 
more constant supervision and more sustained interest than, 
in a great many cases, it receives from the Clergy. Tbe 
instruction of Sunday-school teachers, and of the pupil- 
teachers in elementary sfhools, ought to be regarded as an 
indispensable part of the pastoral work of a parish priest j 
and the moral and practical lesions from the Bible ought to 
be enforced by constant reference to the sanctions, and to the 
illustrations of doctrine and discipline belonging Co them, to 
be found in the same Holy Scripture. It would be possible, 
to a greater extent than is now done, to make sermons in 
church combine doctrinal and moral efficiency, and, by 
illustrating the rationale of Divine service, lead on the con- 
gregations to the perception of the definite relations between 
worship, faith, and work— the lessons of the Prayer-book, the 
Catechism, and the Creeds. 

It is not, however, with reference to the young alone, or to 
the recognized members of their own flock, that the Clergy 
have need to look carefully to the security of deliniteness in 
teaching the faith. 

The study of Holy Scripture is a great part of the mental 
discipline of the Christian, and the Bible itself is the m.iln 
instrument in all teaching of religion. Unhappily, in the 
present day there is a wide-spread system of prop.igandism 
hostile to the receptioEi of the Bible as a treasury of Divine 
knowledge, and throughout society, in all its ranks, misgiv- 
ings, doubts, hostile criticisms, and sceptical estimates of 
doctrinal truths as based on Revelation are very common. 

The doubts which arise from the misapprehension of the 
due relations between Science and Revelation may be, and 
ought to be, treated with respect and a sympathetic patience ; 
and, where minds have been disquieied by scientific discovery 
or assertion, great care should be taken not to exlinguiih the 
elements of faith, but rather to direct the thinker 10 the 
redli&itiaa of the fact that such discoveries elucidate the 
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action of laws which, rightly conceived, tend to the his'^BI 
appreciation of the glorious work of the Creator, upheld if 
the word of His power. 

The dangers arising from the hostile or sceptical tem^Ttf 
and attitude are increased by the difficulty of detenninv'V I 
how far our teaching, and the popular acceptance of it, ca^ 
be harroaniied with a due consideration for the views on 
inspiration, and especially on the character of the disdplMW 
of the Old Testament dispensation, which, although theX 
have never received definite sanction in the Church, hitt 
been long and widely prevalent. 

We must recommend to the Clergy cautious and indusiriou! 
treatment of these points of controversy, and most earawlj 
press upon them the importance of taking, as the ceninl 
thought of their teaching, our Lord Jesus Christ, as ike 
sacrifice for our sins, as the healer of our sinfulness, the 
source of all our spiritual life, and Uie revelation (o out con- 
sciences of the law and motive of all moral virtue. To Him 
and to His work all the teachings of the Old Testamall 
converge, and from Him all the teachings of the New Tesli- 
ment flow, in spirit, in force, and in form. The work of tht 
Church is the application and extension of the blessings A 
the Incarnation, and her teaching the development of itl 
doctrinal issues as contained in the Creeds of the Church. 

Mutual relations.— Our discussion on the mutual relations 
of Dioceses and branches of our Communion has brought (nil 
some points which we desire to commend to your consider*' 
tion. It appears necessary to draw attention to the principlel 
laid down in the Conference of 1S78, and to urge that wiihia 
our Communion the duly certified action of each Church or 
Province should be respected by the other Churches and 
their members ; that no Bishop or Clergyman should eiercise 
his functions within any regularly constituted Diocese without 
the consent of the Bishop of that Diocese ; and that no Bishop 
should authorize the action of any Clergyjnan coming from 
another Dio~ese without proper letters testimonial. The 
neglect of these rules has led to some grievous scandals. 
The Bishops, on their part, are prepared to do their best to 
guard against such mischief^;, by adding private advice to 
the formal document in use, but the Clergy must resolve to 
e greater caution in signing testimonials ; and those 
re them must check ail tendency to over-sensJtife- 
1 they find themselves subjected to inquiries as to 
character and identification, which, however unnccesurr 
they may deem them in their own case, arc certainlir 
indispensable for securing such measure fA safetjr 
require. 
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Q jTiis caution applies witli especial force to the Clergy 
I^V_^aiBed for colonial work. We most heartily recogniie the 
J^^itidple that those who have given the best years of their 
»V^^ to work abroad are entitled to great consideration when 
**^tirae comes at which they want such reii or change uf 
^Viploymenl as may be found at home. But to lay down 
^*»y general ndes on this point is impossible. 

One matter has been laid before us in a more formal way — 
^r\e possibility of constituting a Council or Councils of refer- 
ence to advise upon, or even to decide, questions laid before 
them by the authorities of the Provinces of the Colonial 
Church. As to this, we would counsel patient consideration 
Bud consultation, of such character as may eventually super- 
sede the necessity for creating an authority which might, 
whether as a Council of advice, or in a function more closely 
resembling that of a Court, place us in circumstances preju- 
dicial alike to order and to hberty of action. 

Home Reunion. — After anxious discussion we have resolved 
to content ourselves with laying down certain articles as a 
basis on which approach may be, by God's blessing, made 
towards Home Reunion. These articles, four in number, 
will be found in the appended Resolutions. 

The attitude of the Anglican Communion towards the 
religious bodies now separated from it by unhappy divisions 
would appear to be this : We hold ourselves in readiness to 
enter into brotherly conference with any of those who may 
desire intercommunion with us in a more or less perfect 
form. We lay down- conditions on which such intercom- 
munion is, in our opinion, and according to our conviction, 
possible. For, however we may long to embrace those now 
alienated from us, so that the ideal of the one flock under 
the one Shepherd may be realized, we must not be unfaithful 
stewards of the great deposit eninisled to us. We cannot 
desert our position either as to faith or discipline. That 
concord would, in our judgment, be neither true nor desirable 
which should be produced by such surrender. 

But we gladly and thankfully recognize the real religious 
work which is carried on by Christian bodies not of our 
Communion. We cannot close our eyes to the visible 
blessing which has been vouchsafed to their labours for 
Christ's sake. Let us not be misunderstood on this point. 
We are not insensible to the strong ties, the rooted convic- 
tions, which attach them to their present position. These 
we respect, as we wish that on our side our own principles 
and feelings may be respected. Competent observers, 
indeed, assert that not in England only, but in all parts of 
the Christian world, there is a real yearning for unity— that 
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men's hearts are moved, more than heretofore tow^i«rt 
Christian fellowship. The Conference has shown irL 4 
discussions as well as its resolutions that it is deeply p^:rta* 
trated with this feeling. May the Spirit of Love move on. ibe 
troubled waters of religious tiiffereaces ! 

Relation to the Scandinavian Church. — Among the nation* 
with whom English-speaking peoples are brought directly in 
contact are the Scandinavian races, who form an importin' 
element of the population in many of our Dioceses. Tbe 
attitude, therefore, which the Anglican Communion shotM 
take towards the Scandinavian Churches could not be • 
matter of indifference to this Conference. We have recoiB- 
mended that fuller knowledge should be sought and friend!)' 
intercourse interchanged until such time as matters may bB 
ripe for a closer alliance without any sacrifice of principh* 
which we hold to be essential. 

To Old Catholics and others. — Nor, again, is it possible 
for members of the Anglican Communion to withhold itiMf 
sympathies from those Continental movements toward! Re- 
formation which, under the greatest difficulties, have pro- 
ceeded mainly on the same lines as our own, Tetaimng 
Episcopacy as an Apostolic ordinance. Though vre bcliew 
that the time has not come for any direct alliance with any 
of these, and though we deprecate any precipitancy of actitai 
which would transgress primitive and established principles 
of jurisdiction, wc believe that advances may be made with- 
out sacrifice of these, and we entertain the hope that the lime 
may come when a more formal alliance with some at least of 
these bodies will be possible. 

To the Eastern Churches.— TTie Conference has expressed 
its earnest desire to confirm and to improve the frieadlf 
relations which now exist between the Churches of the East 
and the Anglican Communion. These Churches have well 
earned the sympathy of Christendom, for through long ages 
of persecution they have kept alive in many a dark place the 
light of the Gospel. If that light is here and there feeble or 
dim, there Is all the more reason that we, as we have oppor- 
tunity, should tend and cherish it ; and we need not fear that 
our oflices of brotherly charity, if offered in a right snril. 
will not be accepted. Wc reflect with thankfulness thai uere 
exist no bars, such as are presented 10 communion with ibe 
Latins by the formulated sanction of the Infallibility ot lllC 
Church residing in the person of the Supreme PoDliff, ht 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and other dogmas 
iinposed by the decrees of Pap.il Councils. The Church of 
Rome lias always treated her Eastern sister wrongfully. She 
intrudes her lljshops into the ancient Dioceses, and keepa49 
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3 system of active pros elyli sin. The Easlern Church is 
reasonably outraged by these proceedings, wholly contrary 
as they are to Catholic principles ( and it behoves us of the 
Anglican Communion to take care that we do not offend in 
Jike manner. 

Individuals craving fuller light and stronger spiritual life 
may, by remaining in (he Church of their baptism, become 
centres of enlightenment to their own people. 

But though all schemes of proselytizing are to be avoided, 
it is only right that our real claims and position as an 
historical Church should be set before a people who are very 
distrustful of novelty, especially in religion, and who appre- 
ciate the history of Catholic antiquity. Help should be 
given towards the education of the Clergy, and, in more 
destitute communities, extended to schools for general 
instruction. 

Authoritative Standards. — The authoritative standards of 
doctrine and worship claim your careful attention in connec- 
tion with these subjects, it is of the utmost importance that 
our faith and practice should be represented, both to the 
ancient Churches and to the nali vc and growing Chnrches in 
the mission-field, in a manner n hich shall neither give cause 
for offence nor restrict due libertj-, nor present any stumbling- 
blocks in the way of complete communion. 

In conformity with the practice of the former Conferences 
we declare that we are united under our Divine Head in the 
fellowship of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church, holding 
the one Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, 
maintained by the primitive Church, and affirmed by the 
undisputed CEcumenical Councils : as standards of doctrine 
and worship alike we recognize the Prayer-book with its 
Catechism, the Ordinal, and the Thirty-nine Articles — the 
special heritage of the Church of England, and, to a greater 
or less extent, received by all the Churches of our Com- 
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We desire that these standards should be set before the 
foreign Churches in their purity and simplicity. A certain 
liberty of treatment must be extended to the cases of native 
and growing Churches, on which it would he unreasonable 
to impose, as conditions of communion, the whole of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, coloured as they are in language and 
form by the peculiar circumstances under which they were 
originally drawn up. On the other hand, it would be impos- 
sible for us to share with them in the matter of Holy Orders, 
as in complete intercommunion, without satisfactory evidence 
that they hold substantially the same form of doctrine as 
ourselves. It ought not to be difhcult, much less impossible, 
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to formulate articles, in accordance with our own slandard 
of doctrine and worship, the acceptance of which should b> 
required of all ordained in such Churches. 

We close this letter rendering our humbie and hcaikjj 
thanks to Aimighty God for His great goodness towards b^ 
We have been permitted to meet together in larger numbers 
than heretofore. Contributions of knowledge and experimcf 
have been poured into the common stock from all pans of 
the earth. We have realiied, more fully than it was pM«blt 
to realize before, the extent, the power, and the influenced 
the great Anglican Communion. We have felt its apr 
cities, its opportunities, its privileges. In our commoo 
deliberations we have tested its essential oneness amiditiO 
varieties of condition and development. Wherever there«w 
diversity of opinion among us there was also harmooy « 
spirit and unity of aim ; and we shall return to our sevcnl 
Dioceses refreshed, strengthened, and inspired by lit 
memories which we shall carry away. 

But the sense of thanksgiving is closely linked with ibe 
obligation of duty. This fuller realiiatioo of our privily 
as members of the Anglican Cotnmunion carries with !■* 
heightened sense of our responsibilities which do not end 
with our own people or with the mission-field alone, W 
estend to all the Churches of God. The opportunities of »* 
exceptional position call us to an exceptional work. It bov 
earnest prayer that all— Clergy and laity alike — may tite 
God's manifest purpose to heart, and strive in their se«Bl 
stations to work it out in all its fullness. 

With these parting words we commend the results ai 
we have arrived in this Conference to yoiir careful consideft" 
tion, praying that the Holy Spirit may direct your (houglia 
and lead you to all truth, and that our counsels may rcdoo'rf 
through your action to the glory of God and the increase" 
Christ's kingdom. 

Signed, on behalf of the Conference, 

Edw. Cantca*. 

Resolutions formally adopted by the CONPntEMCt* 

1. That this Conference, without pledging itself to all Ik* 
statements and opinions embodied in the Report of li* 
Committee on Intemperance, commends the Report to ti>* 
consideration of the Church. 

2. That the Bishops assembled in this Conference d«la« ' 
that the use of unfermented juice of the grape, or any bqw 
other than true wine diluted or undiluted, as the elcnwai o 
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9ie adminislration of the cup in Holy Cominiiiiion, is on- 
warranted hy the example of our Lord, and is an unauthorized 
departure from the custom of the Catholic Church. 

3, That thi^ Conference earnestly commends to all those 
into whose hands it may come the Report on the subject of 
Purity, as expressing the mind of the Conference on this 
great subject. (Carried unanimously.) 

4. («) That, inasmuch as our Lord's words expressly for- 
bid liivorce, except in the case of fornication or adultery, 
tbe Christian Church cannot recognize divorce in any other 
than the excepted case, or give any sanction to the marriage 
of any person who has been divorced contrary 10 this law, 
during the hfe of the other party. {6} That under no cir- 
cumstances ought the guilty party, in the cjse of a divorce 
for fornication or adultery, to be regarded, during the life- 
time of the innocent party, as a lit recipient of the blessing 
of the Church on marriage, (c) That, recognizing the fact 
that there always has been a difference of opinion in the 
Church on the question whether our Lord meant to forbid 
marriage to the innocent party in a divorce for adultery, 
the Conference recommends that the Clergy should not be 
instructed to refuse the Sacraments or other privileges of 
the Church to those who, under civil sanction, are thus 
married. 

J. (a) That it is the opinion of this Conference that persons 
living in polyg;ainy be not admitted to baptism, but that they 
be accepted as candidates, and kept under Christian instruc- 
tion until such time as they shail be in a position to accept 
the law of Christ. ^Carried by 83 votes to 21.) (A) That 
the wives of polygamisls may, in the opinion of this Confer- 
ence, be admitted in some cases to baptisin,Dbut that it must 
be left to the local authorities of the Church to decide under 
■what circumstances they may be baptized. (Carried by 54 
votes to 34.) 

6. (a) That the principle of the religious observance of one 
day in seven, embodied in the Fourth Commandment, is ot 
Divine obligation, (i) That from the time of our Lord's 
Resurrection the first day of the week was observed by 
Christians as a day of worship and rest, and, under the name 
of "the Lord's Day," gradually succeeded, as the great 
weekly festival of the Christian Church, to the sacred posi- 
tion of the Sabbath, (c) That the observance of the Lord's 
Day as a day of rest, of worship, and of religious teaching, 
has been a priceless blessing in all Christian lands in which 
it has been maintained, (i/) That the growing laxity in its 
observance threatens a great change in its sacred and beneii- 
cent character, (e) That especially the increasing practice, 
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on the part of some of the wealihy and leisurely classes, of 
making Sunday a day of secular amusement, is most slrm^ 
to be deprecated. (/) That the most careful regard aboidd 
be had to the danger of any encroachment upon the nit 
which, on this day, is the right of servants as well as ibeif 
masters, and of the working classes as well as ibeu 
employers. 

7. That this Conference receives the Report dratrn up by 
the Committee on ibe subject of Socialism, and submiis it 
to the consideration of the Churches of the Angiicu 
Communion. 

8. That this Conference receives the Report drawn up by 
the Committee on the subject of Emigration, and commeDiu 
the suggestions embodied in it to the consideration of ite 
Churches of the Anglican Communion. 

9. (a) That this Conference receives the Report draanup 
by the Committee on the subject of the Mutual Relation n 
Dioceses and Branches of the Anglican Communion, »iid 
submits it to the consideration of the Churi:h, as containing 
suggestions of much practical importance. (*) That ibe 
Archbishop of Canterbury be requested to give his atlentiM 
to the apj.cndix attached to the Report, with a view to acticB 
in Che direction indicated, if, upon consideration, his GttUt 
should think such action desirable. 

10. That inasmuch as the Book of Common Prayer is not 
the possession of one Diocese or Province, but of all, and 
that a revision in one portion of the Anglican Commuoioa 
must therefore be extensively felt, this Conference is of 
opinion that no particular portion of the Church should 
undertake revision without seriously considering ibe pouibk 
effect of such action on other branches of the Church. 

11. That, in the opinion of this Conference, the followinf 
articles supply a basis on which approach may be by Cm 
blessing made towards Home Reunion : (a) The Holv Scrip' 

oftheOldand New Testaments, as "containing iiilihiiV* 
necessary to salvation," and as being the rule and ullimax 
standard of faith, (i) The Apostles' Creed, as the BaptisOMl 
Symbol ; and the Nicene Creed, as the sufhcient BtatenM 
of the Christian faith, (/j The two Sacraments ordained bf 
Christ Himself — Baptism and (he Supper of the Lorf— 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ's words of institUtklH 
and of the elements ordained by Him. {d) The Historic 
Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its admuusm- 
tion to the varying needs of the nations and peoples calWd tl 
God into the Unity of His Church. 

1 2. That this Conference earnestly requests the conttitM' 
Authorities of the various branches of our Communiaa, ifliHi 
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so fir as maybe, in consort with one another, to make it 
kiiuHn that they hold themselves in readiness to enter into 
brotherly conference (such as that which has already been 
proposed by the Church in the United States of America) 
with the representatives of other Christian communions in 
the EngU-h-spe-iking races, in order to consider what steps 
can be taken, either towards corporate Reunion, or towards 
stich relations as m.iy prepare the way fur fuller organic 
unity hercjfter. 

13. That this Conference recommends as of great import* 
ance, in tending to bring about Reunion, the dissemination 
of information respecting the standards of doctrine and the 
formularies in use in the Angllc.in Church ; and recommends 
that information be disseminated, on the other hand, respect- 
ing the authoritative standards of doctrine, worship, and 
government adopted by the other bodies of Christians into 
which the English-spoaking races are divided. 

14. That, in the opinion of this Conference, earnest efforts 
should be made to establish more friendly relations between 
the Scandinavian and Anglican Churches ; and that ap- 
proaches on the part of the Swedish Churcb, with a view 
lo the mutual explanation of differences, be most gladly 
welcomed, in order to the ultimate establishment, if pos- 
iible, of intercommunion on sound principles of eccleskstical 
polity. 

15. ((() That this Conference recognizes with thankfulness 
tbc dignified and independent position of the Old Catholic 
Church of Holland, and looks to more frequent brotherly 
intercourse to remove many of the barriers which at present 
separate us. {i) That we regard it as a duty to promoie 
friendly relations with the Old Catholic Community in Ger- 
many, and with the "Christian CatSolic Church'' in Swit- 
lerland, not only out of sympathy with them, but also in 
thankfulness to God Who has strengthened them to suffer 
for the truth under great discouragements, difficulties, and 
temptations ; and that we offer them the privileges recom- 
mended by the Committee under the conditions specified in 
iti Report (i") That the sacrifices made by the Old Catholics 
in Austria deserve our sympathy, and that «e hope, when 
their organization is sufficiently tried and complete, a raore 
formal relation may be found possible, (d) That, with 
regard to the reformers in Italy, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, struggling to free themselves from the burden of 
unlawful terms of communion, we tnist that they may be 
enabled to adopt such sound forms of doctrine and disciphne 
and to secure such Catholic organization as will permit us to 
give them a fuller recognition, {e) That, without desiring to 
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interfere with the rights of Bishops of (he Catholic Church 
to interpose in cases of extreme necessity, we deprecate )n> 
action that does not regard primitive and established wia- 
ciples of jurisdiction and the interests of the whole Anglieui 
Communion. (Resolutions a, b, c, d, i were carried » 
contraiiicente.) 

lb. That, having regard to the fact that the questioa of 
the relation of the Anglican Church to the Unitas Fralnm, 
or Moravians, was remitted by tlie last Lambeth Crnilereoa 
to a Committee, which has hitherto presented no Report «a 
the subject, (he. Archbishop of Canterbury be requested HI 
appoint a Committee of Bishops who shall be empoirei«d lo 
confer with learned theologians, and with the heads of ibc 
Unitas Fratrum, and shall report to his Grace before ibc 
end of the current year, and that his Grace be requested la 
take such action on their Report as be shall deem right 

17. That this Conference, rejoicing in the friendly cof 
munications which have passed between the ArchbishopsiC 
Canterbury and other Anglican Bishops, and the PatrixrdH 
of Constantinople and other Eastern Patriarchs and Bisbopt, 
desires to express its hopes that the barriers 10 fuller o 
munion may be, in course of time, removed by futt 
intercourse and extended enlightenment. The Confcimcc 
commends this subject to the devout prayeri of the I: 
and recommends that the counsels and elTbrta of our feUw*- 
Cbristiaiis should be directed to the encouragement «( 
internal reformation in the Eastern Churches, r.tther lh*iin 
the drawing away from [hem of individuj.! members of tl 
i;ommun:on. 

18. That the Archbishop of Canterbury be requested 
t ike counsel with such persons as he may see (it to iiJiiJli'. 
with a view to ascertaining whether it is desirable 
the English version of the N icene Creed or of the Quuttfn 
vull. (Carried by 57 votes to 2a) 

19. That, as regards newly constituted Churches, 
cially in non-Christian lands, it should be a condition o* the 
recognition of them as in complete intercommunion with b»> 
and especially of their receiving from us Episcopa] succes- 
sion, that we should first receive from them saii^utocT 
evidence that they hold substantially the same doctnne a* 
our own, and that their Clergy subscribe articles ia accocd- 
ance with the express statements of our own standards of 
doctrine and worihip ; but that they should not DCf«s>ar% 
be bound to accep( in their endrety the Tbirty-nia -^'-~- 
of Religion. 
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It is not outside the design of this handy-book 
to make some remarks upon that part of the work 
of the Church which has been reviewed in this 
section. It will be obvious to the thoughtful reader 
of the section that the whole department of synod- 
ical action is in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The Vestry is no longer a fitting body to manage 
the ecclesiastical affairs of a parish. In destroying 
the legal obligation of church rate, Parliament 
destroyed one system without reconstructing an- 
other, with the result that no one is now legally 
liable for the repair of the fabrics of the churches, 
or the maintenance of divine worship in them. 

The Diocesan Synod is still in abeyance, and the 
Conference, which has crowded it out, however 
useful it may be in some ways, does not perform 
its functions. 

The constitutional relations of the Con vocation s, 
both to the Crown and to Parliament, need revision. 
The question is one of so great importance to the 
well-being of the nation, that it is no wonder that 
all parties approach it with caution and are slow' to 
take action upon it. But at least some general 
principles are clear, however difficult it may be 
to see the way to readjust ancient machinery in 
accordance with them. The strong hand which 
Henry VIII. laid upon the action of the Convoca- 
tions may have been partly excu.sed by the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the crisis ; but the autocracy 
which was necessary to enable the Tudors to reduce 
the medieval privileges of the Church, and to 
control the oscillations of popular religious opinion 
ill the midst of a European religious revolution, 
are no longer needed, and are an anachronism 
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amidst the civil institutions and the social ide:=-#^ 
the reign of Victoria. For the welfare o£ [jjc 
people now, it is urgently needed that the Cfjt//ri 
should possess greater freedom of consultation anJ 
of action in the management of ecclesias/Ka/ 
affairs. 

In the old times Parliament represented tiie 
laity of the Church, and its relation to the Con- 
vocations was sound in principle and salutary in 
practice. But now that Parliament contains a large 
proportion of Irish Romanists, Scotch Presby- 
terians, and English Dissenters, its relations tollie 
Church are entirely changed. The GovemroenI, 
of course, wili and must always exercise a supreme 
control over every organization of sections of the 
people, whether civil or religious, but Parliament ii 
mB;iiifestly no longer fitted to manage the mtemal 
affairs of the Chareh, of which a large proportion of 
its members are no longer adherents. Things are 
approaching a crisis. Many of the non-Churdl 
members of Parliament take advantage of thereli- 
tions of Parliament to the Church to harass tht 
Church (see the 'Speech of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the Rhyl Congress of i8gi,'p.4Il 
infra). The Convocations, on the other hand, have 
come to a resolution upon certain improvements 
which are desirable in the Church, but they have 
formally resolved not to proceed any further with 
them in the present relations of Convocation to 
Parliament. Their view of a better mode of prw 
cedure was formulated and published in the ^pc 
of a Bill introduced in the House of Lords in 1874. 
by the late Hishop (Jackson) of London, and, after 
an interval of some yeurs, again by the late Bishq> 
(Goodwin) cf Carlisle, to the effect that it should 
be competent for Convocation under the roy»l 
licence to draw up any scheme for the amendment 
of the Rubrics (it was limited to the Rubrics) ; that 
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Kuch scheme, after it had been forwarded by the 
WO archbishops as presidents of the two Convoca- 
lons, should, if her Majesty in Council was pleased 
J to direct, be laid upon the table of both Houses 
f Parliament, and if it should remain on the table 
F both Houses of Parliament forty days without 
iteration or amendment, it should be competent 
r the Queen in Council to declare the scheme 
jalizcd as part of the la-.v of the land. 
Again, the relatioas of the two Convocations to 
tach other are not gatisfactory ; they leave us with- 
out any regular legal organization of the two 
provinces in one national synod. Until recent 
times the northern province was comparatively 
remote and uninfluential in national affairs, and 
the Convocation of the southern province suffi- 
ciently represented the Church as a whole. But the 
growth of population, mamjfactures, wealth, edu- 
cation, and political influence in the northern 
half of the kingdom, has given it a right to a 
more influential share in the affairs of the national 
Church. We need some regular legal method by 
which, without interfering with the ancient privi- 
leges of the two provinces, we can easily unite 
them into a national synod for the consideration of 
questions of national interest.^ 

' The Convocation of Canterburj' in rSgo proposed a 
scheme, "as likely to be useful for the present, and a step 
towards a closer co-operation hereafter,'' to the effect that 
where'common action shall be desired, the Upper House and 
the Lower House respectively ot each Convocation shall 
meet in connoittee of the whole House (at London or else- 
where), and such committees of the two Upper Houses shall 
meet in Conference, and likewise such committees of the 
Lower Houses shall meet in Conference. At such Confer- 
ences the two committees to debate in common, but to vote 
separately ; and no resolution carried unless agreed to by a 
majority of each committee. The resolutions so adopted to 
be referred back to the two Convocations, eacli of 'which 
retains its full freedom to accept, modify, or reject them. 
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The circumstances of our times have led us to 
contemplate, and tentatively to enter upon, a still 
wider organization. It ought indeed to have been 
undertaken long ago. When our countrymen had 
founded new plantations in North America, the 
statesmanship of the.'time hindered the Church of 
England from founding new churches there by 
sending them an episcopate of their own. The 
idea of the statesmen was that such a step would 
help to alienate their allegiance from the Crown, 
whereas we know now that it would have knit new 
ties with the mother-country, and might possibly 
have retained those powerful prosperous State* 
in the unity of the British Empire. Tlie nc* 
colonies which have been lately founded by our 
people in all parts of the world raised the question 
anew, and found the nation ready to deal with il 
in a wiser spirit. The new colonial Churches 
themselves felt the desire and need of keeping in 
touch with the mother-Church, and the proposal 
of a ConferenDe of Bishops of tbe Anglican Com- 
mimion at Lambeth was unanimously welcomed, 
not only by our present colonies, but, with perhaps 
even greater enthusiasm, by the indcpcndcst 
Churches of the United States. It was that whkli 
taught us how strong a bond of union the Chunk 
forms between the scattered sections of the English 
race. Three such Conferences have already been 
held, and they tend rapidly towards some form o( 
regular ecclesiastical organization. The partjcuUn 
of these Conferences have been given on page) 
328 — 254. 




THE WORK OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

The work which the Church of England has 
done d\inn^ the past generation is so preat and 
so multifarious that some study of its details is 
necessary to the acquisition of any adequate 
recognilion of its grandeur. This work is still 
going on, and is increasing in volume year by 
year, with no symptoms of slackening; ; on the 
contrary, the force which is carrying it on seems 
to grow in energy. It is natural to look for the 
causes of so wonderful a movement ; and we do 
not see it in the growth of population and wealth 
—these are perhaps rather hindrances ; wc do not 
see it in the increase of education and civilization — 
these are rather results ; the only cauf=i2 to which 
we can attribute a revival of church lilc to which 
we know no parallel for many centuries:, is ri special 
influence of the grace of the Holy Spirit. Let us 
clearly recognize this mighty force in thi moulding 
of human history, and make our grateful acknow- 
ledgment of this manifestation of it, and continue 
our most earnest efforts in a work in which God 
is so manifestly with us. 

In arranging the following statements of the 
details of church work, it has seemed convenient 
to take first the subdivision of parishes and the 
increase in the number of the parochial clergy, 
which came first in time in the great church 
revival ; next the increase in the episcopate, which 
though first in logical order came late in the order 
of time ; then to intercalate the statistics of 
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church building and restoration which ran paraJld 
with the multiplication of living agents and file 
growth of spiritual activity and energy; and then 
go on to the creation of new agencies, of wliich the 
revival has been so remarkably fruitful. Statistical 
tables giving the actual figures by which the wtk 
is measured are interposed or given at the end, as 
convenience seemed to require. 

The repair of the old machinery. — It would have 
been a great work in itself if nothing new had 
been done. In the great majority of cases there 
is no written record of what has been done, there 
are no statistics to be referred to, and the work can 
only be described in general terms. 

Every Cathedral and the PariBh Churches, with 
hardly an exception, have bean restored, for the 
most part with great architectural skill, and in 
many cases entirely refurnished with all things 
needed for the decent conduct of divine worship 
and the convenience of the people. 

The permission of non-residence has been abol- 
ished. Every bishop lives in his diocese, and is 
laboriously occupied in its administration. Eruy 
parish has now its resident incumbent, and in con- 
nection with this, fi720 parsonage houses have 
been built, where there was formerly no house of 
residence. 

There has been a great multiplication of the 
number of aervices. a great improvement in the ordar 
and reverence with which they are conducted, a 
great increase in zeal and diligence in the paitwil 
work of the parish. 

Almost every parish has its efficient elementary 
Church School. 

The extension of machinery on the old lines.— Jt 
will be necessary to deal separately with the variow 
branches of work which come under this heading 
but it is convenient to group here in a sii^Ie 
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sentence the general result of the work. Since 
1840, 3,470 new parishes have been organized, 
churches built, incumbents endowed, schools built, 
and in short furnished with all that is necessary to 
the well-being of a parish. 

The increase in tlie niunber of the clergy since 
1840 is more than 10,000. Of these about 5,000 are 
assistant curates, adding to the efficiency of the 
public ministrations and pastoral work of the larger 
parishes. 

Eight new dioeeseB have been formed and en- 
dowed, and nineteen snffrag an biahopB consecrated to 
assist in the work of the more populous dioceses. 

New Ag:eaoieB. — The energy and enterprise of the 
revival has shown itself very remarkably in the 
Introduction of new institutions and agencies, both 
material and personal, adapted to meet the various 
needs of the people. Among the material appli- 
ances are, in the towns, Parish Rooms and Mission 
Rooms, Clubs and Reading Rooms ; in the country 
parishes, Hamlet Chapels and Village Club Rooms, 
Among personiil agencies. Diocesan Missioners, 
Deaconesses, Sisterhoods, Parish Nurses, Bible 
Women, Licensed Readers, Scripture Readers, 
Brotherhoods, the Church Army. 

Education. — The Church has done an immense 
work in founding new colleges at the universities, 
theological colleges for the training of candidates 
for Holy Orders at home and abroad, founding 
middle-class schools for boys and for girls, and in 
providing for the elementary education of the mass 
of the people. 

Chari tie B.^Bes ides the numerous public charit- 
able institutions of which some account can be 
taken, there is an organized network of church 
charity spread over the whole country, and finding 
its way, through clergy and district visitors, into 
tlie homes of the poor in every parish. 
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The founding of the Colonial Cliurclies forms oi«: -i 
of the greatest achievements of this century, ai ^ 
Foreign Mission work has been more fruitful th^^SI 
at any time since the conversion of the Barbaria^^Bi 
in the sixth c::ntLiry, The Church's expenditu -^n 
upon it is more than ^155,000. ; 

Finaace.^The question of the money which h^»* , 
been expended upon all this work will appear »*" 
separate items throughout, and some general state- 
ments on the subject have already been given ofl 
pp. 205, 206. 

One great department of church work, which 
cannot be shown in returns and statistics, and 
which yet ought not to be altogether unnoticed in 
such a general survey as this, is Literature. It is 
only suitable here to make the briefest mention of 
the achievements of churchmen of this generation 
in patristic theology, church history, biblical criti- 
cism and liturgiology ; and of the way in which 
the results of these studies have been popularised, 
and a flood of sound learning poured over the 
Church. 

It is difficult to estimate the results of all this 
work. We do not expect to see them in this 
generation. In many respects this generation has 
been sowing seed for future harvests, planting 
vines of which future generations will gather tiw 
fruits. But already some results are very manifest 
in the great diminution of positive unbelief; in 
larger attendance on divine worship, and greater 
devotion in worship; in the moral tone of genenl 
society; and in a deeper sense of human brother- 
hood, and an unprecedented "enthusiasm of 
humanity." 



Since all matters of church progress arc relative 
I the pspTilation of the country, it seems dcairaUc 



to the 
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to give the facts oftlie growth of the population, ; 
far as they can be ascertained, in the first place of 
this division of our work. 

Population of England and Wales. 



WiUiam I. 
Richard II. 
Henry VIII. 
William and Mary 

George I. ... 
George li. 
George 111. 



George IV. 
WilUam IV. 
Victoria ... 



1S91 ... 29,001,018 

The population in 1066 is given on the authority 
of Domesday Book; in 1377 the numbers are 
calculated from the Pol! Tax; in 1528 from the 
report of a Commission which based its calcula- 
tions on the numbers in the counties of Essex, 1 
Kent and Wilts; from 1700 to 1780 the numbers 
are quoted on the authority of Mr. Finlaison, who ] 
estimated the numbers from the returns of bap- 
tisms and burials, there being no better data. 
From iSoo they are taken from the census returns, 
which began in 1801. Soldiers and sailors abroad I 
are not included. (From a paper by Mr. (Sir) I 
Antonio Brady, on Church Extension, read at the J 
Church Congress at Cambridge, 1861.) 

Professor Thorold Rogers, in a paper on "The 1 
Population of England from 1259 to 1793," in the j 
March number of 'Time' for 1882, says that the J 
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Population from the end of Edward I. to t!"» ^J 
of Elizabeth could not have been more than 
millions. In 1377 he estimates it from the P- 
Tax at about 2^ millions. In 1690 he estimates 
at about si millions in England and Waies., 



han — -J 
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nates ■*§ 



HUBDIVISION OF r.-\KlSHES. 

By the beginning of the thirteenth century *' 
is probable that the parochial subdivision of fbc 
country was complete, and continued with very 
little alteration to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Chamberlayne, in his 'State of Britain, 
at the commencement of the book for ttic year 1684. 
estimates the number of parishes of the Church of 
England as 9,725. In Anne's reign their number 
is stated (in a later edition of the same work) to 
be 9,913. The Parliamentary Enquiry Com mission 
found the number in 1831 to be 10,718. The fcvf 
(comparatively) large towns of the middle age 
were subdivided into curiously small parishes— the 
city of London, York, Bristol, Norwich, Covcntrj', 
are examples ; and the number of their churches, 
and the magnitude and beauty of many of them 
are very remarkable. The parochial provision for 
the spiritual needs of the country districts was sup- 
plemented by the religious houses, and especiallj' 
by the vast number of chapels which were scattcreil 
over the country. The rapid increase of the popula- 
tion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
accumulation of this population in manufacturi>% 
towns, and the creation of new towns in manufactur- 
ing and mining centres, presented a problem which 
the Church was not prepared to deal witli. This 
was the great cause of the increase of Dissent. 
People were driven to build meeting-houses and 
set up ministers because the Church did not gro- 
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vide them with clergy and churches. The legal 
rights of the ancient patrons, incumbents, and 
parishes could not be altered without .special legis- 
lation. Until 1818 a special Act of Parliament 
was needed to subdivide a parish and build a new 
church. 

The hegliuiuig of the work of subdividing the 
parishes dates from the parliamentary grant of a 
million pounds at the end of the French war. A 
" Church Building Commission " was appointed in 
iSiS to carry out the provisions of the Act, and 
they formed a number of District and Consolidated 
Chapelrics for the better provision for the cure of 
souls, but still retaining the legal pecuniary rights 
of the ancient incumbents. After an interval an 
Act was passed in 1S25 to enable private persons to 
build chureheB or chapels, and this was followed 
by other Acts with the same intention. With the 
appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
ill 1844 began a new era of parochial sabdivision, 
into new parishes within which the incumbents 
were entitled to exercise the full rights and responsi- 
bilities of an independent parochial cure.^ The 
total result of the work of parochial subdivision 
under these Acts is that the present number of 
parishes shows an addition of about 3,000. In the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, this sub- 

' There are three distinct groups of Acts under which new 
panahes may be divided : — {A) The Early Church Building 
Acts, the first of which appointed "the Church Building 
Commissioners" to expend the parliamentary grant of a 
million. They are: 58 Geo. III. c.45 ; jgGeo.IlI.c. 134; and 
3 Geo. IV. c. 72. (B) The Acts enabling private persons to 
build churches or chapels : 5 Geo. IV. c. 103, and i and 3 
Wm. IV. c, 38. (C) The Acts for making new parishes 
through the Ecclesiastical Commissioners : 6 and 7 Vict, c 37, 
and 7 and 8 Vict. c. 94. These have been brought into some 
sort of unity by (ZJ) ig and 20 Vict. c. 104, and 32 and 33 
Vict. C. 94. 
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diviaion, especially in the towns, h&a for the pmeil 
proceeded as far as ia deairable. It is recognized 
that the system of the multiplication of independent 
parishes in the towns is not free from disadvan- 
tages. The whole town is covered by its parishes, 
but each parish is practically a congregation ab- 
sorbed in its own special interests, with a laige 
fringe of people whom the parish organization ii 
not strong enough to evangelize. What is needed 
is some method of restoring ecclesiastical unity to 
the town, of bringing the clergy and laity together 
in consultation for the spiritual welfare of the 
town as a whole, and the organization of ecclesias- 
tical machinery which shall adequately deal with its 
needs. The formation in many towns of a apiritul 
oommittee is a very important step in the right 
direction. It may be that the next step will be 
to give every great town its own bishop, to be » 
centre of spiritual authority and of ecclesiastiol 
organization. Meantime our business is to state 
briefly what has been done and is being done 
in the way of the subdivision of parishes and the 
multiplication of clergy, and the increase of all 
the means of grace and the agencies of social and 
moral amelioration of which the parish is the 
centre. 

From 1840 to 1890 the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have been instrumental in forming iAP 
new district parishes ; S38 new parishes have 
been formed from 1868 to ibSo, and the great 
majority have been thoroughly equipped with en- 
dowment, church parsonage, and schools, and the 
various institutions which gather round a parish 
church. 

At the same time, the majority of the old parishes 
have been as it were thoroughly overhauled and put 
into a state uf complete repair, the church restored, 
a parsonage provided where it was lacking, scltoob 
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^ilt, services multiplied and conducted with greater 
'^re, and new life and more labuur put into the 
^hole conduct of the parochial work. 

Besides parish churches a great number of other 
Cuildings have been erected in which divine worship 
Is regularly maintained. These include proprietary 
chapels, permanent chapels of ease without a dis- 
trict, temporary churches, mission rooms, and other 
buildings systematically, though not of necessity ex- 
clusively, used for the public worsliip of the Church 
of England. The total number in permanent use 
in 1886— the date of the latest return — was 4,717, 
of which 489 were consecrated, 1,779 licensed, and 
2,449 unlicensed. The great majority of these were 
provided within a quite rcccut period, and there 
has been a very considerable addition to their 
number during the five years since the return was 
made. And in this estimate college chapels and 
chapels attached to public schools, hospitals, and 
other public institutions, though served by the 
clergy of the Church and almost invariably open to 
the public, are not included. 

The number, therefore, of buildings ia which divine 
service is statedly carried on, ia about 15,000 chnrohes, 
and 4717 other buildings, making a total of about 
20,000. 

In the endowment of these new benefices and 
the augmentation of the insufficient endowments of 
some of the old benefices very large sums have 
been expended. These have been derived partly 
from the old episcopal and capitular estates by 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (see 
p. 201), partly from Queen Anne's Bounty Fund (see 
p. 202), and largely from voluntary contributions. 

The 33rd Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners supplies us with a summary statement of 
the augmentation and endowment of benefices 
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effected through their instrumentality from the yc; 
1840 to Oct. 31, 1880. 

1. Total number of benefices augmented, 4.700. 

2. Total value of grants made by the Commtssioneis 
^620,500 per annum, representing ^^18,615,000 in capiol 

3. Total value of benefactions to meet the Commissiwiai' 
grants, ^3,750,000, equivalent to about .£125,000 per asDM- 

4. ;£20,ooo per annum contributed by benefactors loiiMtt 
Commissioners' grants for curates in the mining distrids, 

5. Total increase in the income? of benefices througii ll« 
instrumentality of the Commissioners, j^7 6 5, 500, reptesealiaj 
a capital sum of about ^23,000,000. 



ADDITIONAL CLERGY. 



The Reformation not only swept away tl* 
monks, friars, collegiate churches of priests, 
chantry priests and private and guild chaplains, to 
the number of about 100,000, but it left the Chwdi 
so di.sorganizcd and discredited and impoverished. 
that in the reign of Elizabeth and for some lime 
after it was difficalt to find men qnalified and 
willing to serve the parochial benefices. In man)' 
country parishes prayers were said only once on 
Sunday, Holy Communion was not administered 
more than three times a year, and not so manyU 
the legal minimum of four sermons a year wctt 
preached.' 

Things gradually improved in the numbers of 
the clergy and still more in their quality, until the 
Church of England presented a galaxy of g***t 
men such as no previous period of its history, 
and no subsequent period till the present day, caa 
equal — Wake, Usher, Johnson. Gibson, Bcveridgft 
Wilson, Ken, Bull, Pearson, Hooker, DuUer, and 
others. 
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^|;He expnlsioa of the clergy during the Great 

•^ellion and tlie Commonwealth caused another 
° ^at decadenoe of the c]crgy in the following 
'^^t'iod. Only a small proportion of the old clergy 
ilj'i^-ived to return to their cures at the Restoration. 
■^hose of the intruded ministers who conformed 
*^n the passing of the Act of Uniformity were a 
^Cry miscellaneous company, and the secession of 
those who declined to conform left about 1,500 
Vacant parishes, for which it is hardly possible — 
Considering the twenty previous years of persecu- 
tion — that 1,500 men could be found at once well 
qualified to supply them. The ecclesiastieal policy 
of William III. and of the early Georges was also 
adverse to the improvement of the clergy in 
numbers or in quality. The facts of the case led 
to the system of Pluralities, for the poverty of 
many of the benefices and the scarcity of well- 
qualified men made it politic to allow several 
benefices to be held together, so as to make an 
income on which a family of the middle class could 
live. Down to the present century pluralities were 
quite common ; they have not even yet quite died 
out. One clergyman held several parochial bene- 
fices, residing at one of them and serving the others 
by curates. Quite as commonly one curate served 
several adjoining parishes, saying a single service 
at each of them. 

The absence of Parsonage HouBea upon many 
of the livings is a fact which largely affected the 
permission of pluralities. In 1831 there were only 
g,947 parsonage houses in the nearly lo.ooo 
parishes. The operations of Queen Anne's Bounty 
Fund acted slowly in the direction of increasing 
the number of resident incumbents, partly by 
augmenting their endowment, and still more by 
tending money for the building of parsonage houses, 
and spreading the repayment of principal and 
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interest over a considerable number of years. 

1 not till 1837 that the Pluralitiea Act put 
peremptory stop to the holding of more benefice* 
than one (except where the two livings were 
adjacent, the combined populations of manageahi 
magnitude, and the combined incomes of moderate 
amount}. The number of Parsonage Houses in 
1S91 was 11,667. 

The considiirable increase of the number of lie 
clergy is of quite modern date. In 1801 the 
number is estimated at 10,307, of whom a veiy 
considerable number {perhaps 2,000) were digni- 
taries, or engaged in collegiate and scholastic 
work; in 1841 the total number was 14,613, in 
1878 over 23,000, and by the census of 18^1, Uiete 
were 21,663 clergymen occupied in clerical work, 
and including those engaged in tuition, a totnl not 
far short of 24,000. The returns of the census of 
1891 are not yet published. 

The increase in the number of the clergy is dis- 
tributed in three ways. First, by the abolition of 
pluralities, in the seating of a resident incumbent 
in every parish ; secondly, in the creation of new 
parishes, each with its resident incumbent; and 
thirdly, in the employment of a large number of 
assistant curates to aid the incumbents of the 
larger and more populous parishes in their par*-. 
chial work. 

A few words are needed to explain the position 
of t!ie assistant curates. In the old days of plural- 
ities, a stipendiary curate was one who was em- 
ployed in the duties of a parish in place of the 
absent rector or vicar, and very few of the resident 
parochial clergy sought the assistance of a curate 
unless compelled by age or infirmity. Now there 
are very few curates in charge of parishes, except 
in the case of aged and infirm incumbents, while 
there are few large parishes in which there are not 
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one or more curates, assisting the incumbent in the 
spiritual work of the parish. The stipends of a large 
proportion of these valuable assistants are paid by 
the incumbents themselves ; two Church Societies, 
— the Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Additional Curates, and the Pastoral Aid Society, 
— and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners make 
grants in aid of the stipends of the rest, and these 
grants are made up to a stipulated stipend by con- 
tributions from the incumbents and parishioners. 

Parliamentary Return No, 18, February 20, 1882, says : — 

The number of curates at present is 5,640. 

The average stipend of a curate in 1843 was ;^82 2 10 

1853 „ 79 o o 
1863 „ 97 10 o 

1873 h 129 5 8 
Taking ;^i3o for the average income at present, this gives 
;£733,200 as the gross curate income. Of this about ;^4oo,ooo 
is paid by incumbents, and the rest, ;^333,200, comes from lay 
sources. 

The rate of increase in the number of the clergy 
is indicated in the following table of the ordination 
of deacons since 1870 ; and the quality of the 
younger clergy is roughly indicated by their 
educational antecedents. 

Ordination of Deacons. 












j> 



1872 .. 




.. 582 


1882 ... 


.. 729 


1873 .. 




.. 634 


1883 ... 


.. 781 


1874 . 


1 • 1 


.. 667 


1884 ... 


■. 759 


1875 . 


• t 


... 610 


1885 ... 


.. 783 


1876 . 


1 • « 


... 632 


1886 ... 


.. 814 


1877 . 


• • 


... 701 


1887 ... 


.. 771 


1878 . 


> • 


... 665 


1888 ... 


•• 739 


1879 . 


!• 


... 677 


1889 ... 


•. 777 


1880 . 




... 679 


1890 


.. 746 


I88I . 




... 713 




13,459 



Of whom 9,332 were graduates from one of the 
four universities, Oxford, Cambridge, Dv\iVv^ycv,^w^ 
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Dublin, and 4,127 were educated at other col/e_ 
or were Literates. Details of the number ordaii» 
for each diocese and from each university may ** 
found in the ' Year-Book for 1892 ' at p. 534. 



THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 

are of two kinds. The difficulty of finding uni'- 
versity men for work in the poorer and ruder 
parishes, led to the foundation of Theological 
Seminaries, intended to educate and train, so farss 
possible in the space of two years, earnest, good 
men desirous of devoting themselves to thest 
arduous fields of parochial work. The princlpd 
of these institutions are: — 

Abeedare (Clergy School). TVartUn, 

Birkenhead (St. A\A3n's).—Prinapal, Rev. Edvrin Ebar 

Harding, w.k. 
Burgh (St. Paul's Mission Haasc).— Principal, Rev, W. J. 

Oldfield, M.A. 
Cambridge (Ridley iia.\i).—Pri/icifial, Rev. Handle/ OiT 

Glyn Moule, m.a. 
HiGHBURV, St. John's Hall (London College of Divinity}.— 

Principal, Rev. Charles Henry Waller, D.a 
Islington {Church Missionary College).— /"nVi^^^, Ra 

Thomas Wortley Drury, m.a. 
King's College, LonAaa.—Priiiafial, Rev. Dr. Wace. 
Oxford (Wyctiiffe Ha.l\).—Pri/iapal, Rev. F. J. Chavasse,VA 
„ (St. Stephen's House).— Prj'nri^/,Rev.HughPeiiMB 

Currie, m.a. 
St. Bees. — Kev. Canon Knowles, m.a. 
St. David's, Lampeter. — Principal, Ven. Archd. Edmorfes- 

It is, however, so desirable that the young men 
who are to lead tlie religious thought of the nation 
should receive the hard intellectual training, the 
breadth of culture, and the knowledge of men and 
manners, which young men acquire in a universty 
course, and should mix and measure themselves 
with their contemporaries who are to be the leadea 
of the nation in other departments of life — in Psi^ 
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'■Hment, at the Bar, in society.— that several insti- 
'^-iitfons have been founded to assist suitable young 
iTien to obtain these advantages by the ancient 
method of providing Exhibitions at the Universities 
for them. 

There is another set of theological colleges, 
which spring out of a different class of defect. It 
used to be matter of reproach ag^ainst our English 
clergy, that though their intellectual faculties had 
been well trained in the long discipline of school 
and university, and they had laid there the 
foundations, broad and deep, of a sound and 
extensive learning, yet they were ordained and 
entered upon the duties of their sublime vocation 
without any sufficient special training in the learning 
and duties of. their office, — in theology, in reading, 
preaching, and spiritual work, and in the formation 
of spiritual character. It was partly to supply this 
special training to university men, and partly to 
give a special training to men of natural ability and 
fair general acquirements who had not had the 
advantage of a university course, that theological 
colleges were founded, under the auspices of the 
bishops, in many of our cathedral towns. The 
following is a list of them : — 

BiSHOPSTHOEPE, York. — Rev. J. R. Keble (1892). 
Chichester. — Principal, Rev. Canon J. S. Tmlon, m.a. 
QMTmvSQQ^.— Principal, Rev. W. M. G. Ducat, M.A. 
ELV. — Principal, Rev. Canon B. W. Randolpli, m.a. 
Gloucester.— Rev. Canon Charles Parker, m.a. 
Leeds (Clergy ^^Qa\).— Principal, Rev. Winfred Oldfield 

Burrows, M.A. 
Lichfield.— P«'no>i(7/, Rev. H. B. Southwell, m.a. 
lAHCOlJfS.— Principal, Rev. Chancellor Leeke, M.A. 
Salisbury.— Rev. Canon Whitefoord, m.a. 
TRURO.~Rev. Canon A. J. Worlledge, M.A. 
Vfm.l.S.~Pri/tcipai, Rev. E. C. S. Gibson, m.a. 

There are also six colleges for the special train- 
ing of men for foreign mission work, viz. : — 
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Canterbury (St. Augustine's MissionaryCollege).- 

Rev. George Frederick Maclear, D.D. 
Dorchester (Foreign Missionary). — Principal, Rev. dUi;^ 

well Stone, m.a. 
Islington (Church Missionary College). — Principal, ^^| 

T. W. Drury, M.a. 
Oxford (St. Stephen's Uo-ai^.— Principal, Rev, H _ , 

Currie, M..^. 
SouTHWARK (St. Alphege College). — tfan/en. Rev. A_ 

Goulden, M.A. ' 

Warminster (Sl Boniface Missionary College). — Rev./_ J 

Welsh, M.A. 

These institutions differ in the length of the course 
and in the curriculum of studies. Some are special/j' 
adapted to university graduates who desire soiBf 
months of special spiritual and theological train- 
ing, others endeavour to qualify any fairly well- 
educated man to pass the bishop's" examination. 
They differ also in the theological school of tboughl 
to which they belong, A man desirous of obtaining 
the kind of help which they offer must make in- 
quiries for himself in order to ascertain which will 
best suit his purpose. 



INCREASt; OF THE EPISCOPATE. 

For the history of the Episcopate in British and 
Saxon times see pp. 30, 33. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest there were 
twenty-one bishops for a population of about two 
millions, viz. Canterbury, York, London, Durham, 
Winchester, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chichester, 
Ely, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Rochester, Salisbury, Worcester, and the four Welsh 
dioceses. 

Between the Conquest and the Reformation two 
new .sees were created, Ely in lioS, and Carlisle 
in 1133- 

Henry VML founded five new bishoprics, Chester. 
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Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, and Gloucester 
(see p. 104), making a total of twenty-six bishops 
for a population of a little over four millions. 
There was no further subdivision of dioceses till 
the year 1836, when the first Report of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners recommended the form- 
ation of two new dioceses in the Province of Vork, 
and an Act of Parliament 6 and 7 Wm. IV, c. 'j'j, 
constituted the new sees of Ripon and Manchester. 
Ripon was constituted in 1836, but circumstances 
delayed the fojndation of Manchester till 1847. 

In 1877 the Additional Bishoprics Act of 39 and 
40 Vict. c. 54, authorized the creation of six new 
bishoprics, on the condition of their endowment 
from voluntary contributions of a capital sum 
which should furnish an income of .i'4,500 a year. 
The condition was complied with, and the new sees 
constituted as follows ; — 

Truro in 1876. Southwell in 1886. 

Liverpool in iSBo. Wakefield in 188S. 

Newcastle in 1S8;. 



F SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 

In the primitive ages of the Church, the bishops 
seated in the cities found it convenient to consecrate 
country bishops (c/wrepiscopi) to assist in the govern- 
ment of their distant country congregations. When 
the Norman kings introduced the custom of provid- 
ing for their statesmen by ecclesiastical benefices, 
these statesmen-bishopsappointed suffragan bishops 
to carry on the spiritual work of their dioceses during 
their own absence. From the end of the thirteenth 
century to the time of Henry VIII. there seems to 

' Southwell was so far constituted that a man was nomi- 
nated to the see, but the idea was abandoned. Westminster 
was also actually founded, but suppressed aitet umft^eas^ 
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have been a pretty regular succession of suffra; 
bishops in most dioceses. At the Reformation, w! 
the need of more bishops was recognized, the Ic^nffr 
not only erected a number of new dioceses, but: ^ ' 
also caused an Act (26 Hen. VIII. c. 14, | i) to be 
passed, providing for the appointment of a numfier 
of suffragan for assistant) bishops. " For ihe more 
speedy administration of the Sacraments, and other 
good, wholesome an.d devout thing.s and laudable 
ceremonies, to the increase of God's honour, and 
for the commodity of good and devout people, lE 
is enacted that the towns of Thetford, Ipswich, 
Colchester, Dover, Guildford, Southampton. Taun- 
ton, Shaftesbury, Melton, Marlborough, Bedford, 
Leicester, Gloucester, Shrewsbury. Bristol, Penrilh. 
Bridgewater, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, Hun- 
tingdon, Cambridge, and the towns of Pereth, 
Berwick, St. Germains in Cornwall, and the Isleof 
Wight, shall be taken and accepted for the sees of 
bishops' suffragans." Any archbishop or bishop 
wishing to have a suffragan is to name two persoflJi 
and present them to the king, of whom the kii^ 
shai! choose one. He is to be con.sccrated by iht 
archbishop, assisted by two other bishops. HchW 
then power to perform such episcopal offices as the 
diocesan shall by commission commit to him ; and 
shall exercise no authority outside the diocese fw 
which he is consecrated ; and his power and author 
ity shall last no longer than shall be limited byW* 
commission, on pain of a premunirc. For mainten- 
ance he was allowed to hold two benefices with cure- 
Several suffragans were appointed under diii 
Act, but it shortly fell into disuse. King Charles II-]* 
declaration touching ecclesiastical afTairs. inmiedi' 
ately after his restoration, contemplated the revival 
of suffragans : " Because the dioceses. cspcd«Hy 
some of them, are thought to be of too large cxteoli 
we will appoint .such number of suffragan bii" 
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in every diocese as shall be sufficient for the due 
performance of their work " ; but none were in fact 
appointed. 

The vast increase of the Church in the present 
generation not only led churchmen to seek a sub- 
division of dioceses, but also led bishops (with the 
consent of the Government) to revive this Act of 
Henry VIII. as a means of obtaining assistance in 
their work. 

In 1889 an Order in Council constituted Beverley 
and Barrow as the sees of two new suffragans, in 
addition to those named in the Act of Hen. VIII. 
Also an Order in Council, March 21, 1890, declared 
that the town of Burnley should be the see of a 
suffragan bishop, as if it had been included in 
the Act of Hen. VIII. The Burnley Rectory Act 
had provided for giving the advowson of that 
rectory to the Bishop of Manchester, in order to 
make it an endowment (of ;£"2,cmdo a year) for a 
suffragan bishop. 

The following have been revived and created 
since 1870 : — 

Beverley and Hull (for York) ; Dover (for Canterbury) ; 
Bedford and Marlborough, and an assistant bishop for 
Northern and Central Europe (for London) ; Guildford (for 
Winchester) ; Barrow-in-Furness (for Carlisle) ; Shaftesbury 
(for Lichfield) ; Nottingham (for Lincoln) ; Reading (for Ox- 
ford) ; Leicester (for Peterborough) ; Richmond (for Ripon) ; 
Southwark (for Rochester) ; Colchester (for St. Alban's) ; 
Swansea (for St. David's) ; Derby (for Southwell) ; Coventry 
(for Worcester) ; Burnley (for Manchester). 

Some of the bishops have used the services of 
ex-colonial bishops, viz. Durham, Bath and Wells, 
Chichester, Manchester, Peterborough. 

It has been decided by the proper authorities 
that the proper style and title of a suffragan is not, 
as in the case of a diocesan bishop, his Christian 
name together with the title of his see, but his 
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Christian name and surname, followed by 
description, A. B., Bishop of C — ■. J 



STATISTICS OF 


CONFIRMATIONS. 




Ma1c«. 


F=mil«. 


TdUl. 


S72 . 


. 48,272 ■ 


. 69,5So' . 


. 117.852 


3?3 ■ 


■ 55.174 ■ 


- 83,9 ro . 


. 139.084 


874 . 


■ 62,235 ■ 


. 93,8.2 . 


- 156:047 


875 ■ 


■ 54,092 ■ 


■ 83,855 . 


- '37.947 


S76 . 


■ 56,155 • 


. 82,763 . 


. 138,918 


S77 . 


. 63,84^ . 


■ 97,715 ■ 


■ i6i,55S 


878 . 


. 59,818 . 


■ 90,155 . 


. 149,973 


S79 ■ 


. 68,787 . 


■ '«>,"3 - 


- 164,900 


880 . 


. 72,020 . 


■ 105,423 ■ 


■ 177,443 




■ 70,573 ■ 


, 106,2.0 . 


■ 176,783 


882 . 


- 74,129 ■ 


■ i 08,349 ■ 


. 182,62a 


883 - 


. 82,716 . 


. 123,140 . 


: 3:?I5 


884 ■ 


■ 79,993 ■ 


. 118,171 . 


885 . 


. 82,351 . 


. 122,309 . 


. 204,660 


886 . 


. 84,2.2 . 


. 125,421 . 


■ 209.633 


887 . 


. 86,144 . 


. 127,804 . 


. 2,3,948 




. 89,856 . 


. 131,608 . 


. 221.464 


889 : 


. 91,240 ■ 


■ 133,818 . 


. 225,058 


890 . 


■ 74,699 - 


. 118,265 ■ 


. 196.964 


89. . 


■ 88,947 ■ 


. 129,584 . 


- 2,4,531 



CHURCH WORK IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Very important departments of church work an; 
those which are concerned with the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the Army and Navy. In notinf 
first the official provision, it is right to say iJiat the 
general revival of reverence and devoutness in the 
public ministrations of religion and of zeal for the 
promotion of personal holiness is as apparent in the 
services, and that there is as marked an improve- 
ment in the tone both of officers and men, as among 
the civilian population. 
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THE ARMY. 

Besides the Chaplain-General there are sixty 
CKurcli of England chaplains working in the army, 
of whom sixteen are abroad and the remainder at 
home. 

According to the last annual return, the follow- 
ing were the numbers of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of each religious denomination on 
January 1, 1890 : Church of England, 135,989; 
Presbyterian, 15,479 i Wesieyans, 10,736 ; other 
Protestants, 1,299 ; Roman Catholics, 37,738, Mo- 
hammedans, Hindoos, Jews, &c., 442 ; religion not 
reported, 225. I 

Thus the proportion per 1000, exclusive of colonial 
corps, is : Church of England, 677 : Presbyterian, 
78 ; Wesieyans, 53 ; other Protestants, 6; Roman 
Catholics, 1S7. 

Chatham. — At this station (exclusive of the Royal 
Marines, who are under the spiritual charge of 
naval chaplains) there are 3,000 soldiers, seventy- 
seven per cent, of whom belong to the Church of 
England. . 

There is one garrison church, which these men 
attend at two services which are held each Sunday 
morning at the hours of 10 and 11.30 a.m. The 
church has accommodation for 700, and is filled at 1 
both services. I 

There is a voluntary evening service at 6.30, which j 
is largely attended by men of the various corps, j 
their wives and families. 

Aldershot. — !n this large military station there ] 
are generally about 15,000 troops, and in summer 
a much greater number. The women and children 
are nearly 3,000. There are eight Church of Eng- 
land chaplains. They are assisted by three Army 
Scripture Readers and by three deaconesses for 
work amon^ the soldiers' families. 
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There are three churches, All Saints, the Iror*]) 
Church in the South Camp, and the North Canif-^ 
Church. In all there is an early celebration c:m 
Holy Communion every Sunday and Holy Da^^ 
and later celebrations monthly. In All Sainl^^ 

Church there are three, and in the other church 41 

two, morning parade services, at which the attet* ^ 
ance is compulsory. At the evening ser\'ices tL.Tjjj 
attendance is voluntary. At the South Cam^ 
Church there is daily Evensong, and in the othejs 
service once or twice in the week. Children i 
services are also held. 

The chaplains give religious instruction twice a 
week in the army schools to the children and band- 
boys, and visit the hospitals and married quarters 

FortBmoutli. — ^Royal Garrison Church, Ports- 
mouth, St. Nicholas and St. John Baptist. Holy 
Corainunion : every Sunday and Holy Day, 8 a.m.; 
also every Thursday, 8 a.m. ; ist and 3rd Sunday 
in month, 12,15. Total number of communicants, 
about 300. Matins, &c. : Sundays, 9,30 and 1 1 ajn. 
Evensong: Sundays, 6.45; Wednesdays, 8 p.ffl-i 
every other day in the week, 6 p.m.. Children* 
service: ist Sunday in month, 3 p.m. Chufc'' 
accommodation, 750; generally full at all Sunday 



Gosport. — This garrison belongs to the Southeni 
Division ; headquarters, Portsmouth. There U 
one chaplain stationed here, who is responsible fw 
all the Church of England soldiers on this side"" 
the water. There is a Garrison Church oppoatt 
Fort Rowner (iron) for the troops stationed inth* 
forts, and services are held in the Gymnasium. 

Woolwich. — Services at St. George's : Sunday* 
Holy Communion at 8 a.m. ; prison service (Piovort 
Prison) at 2.45 p.m. ; parade services at lO B-O- 
and 11.30; Cliildren's service (1st Sunday in Ibc 
month), 3 p.m. ; voluntary evening service, 6 pJH 
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fc additional voluntary service during part of the 
^''^ar, 7.30 p.m. Daily Evensong at 6 p.m., except 
•^n Wednesdays, when the service is at 7.30, and a 
*ermon is preached. Litany on Fridays at ri.45 
^-m. Baptisms and churchings on Wednesdays 
*tid Fridays at 12 noon. Holy Communion on all 
Saints' Days, 8 a.m. 

The Dockyard Church and a certain proportion 
of the troops and families are in charge of a 
chaplain. 

The Herbert Hospital is in charge of another 
chaplain, who also acts as chaplain to the Royal 
Military Academy, and visits the married people 
connected with the troops quartered there. 

THE NAVY. 

The estimates for 1S88-89 provided for 62,400 
officers and men for the Fleet. In round numbers, 
of these 600 belong to the Buddhist and other non- 
Christian religions, 8,300 to Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
and other Protestant denominations, 6,300 are 
Roman Catholics, while the rest, 47,200, profess 
themselves members of the Church of England. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet is considered the head 
of the Naval Chaplains ; he acts as confidential 
adviser to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty in all matters connected with religious life 
in the Navy and with the chaplains — their entry 
into the service, their appointment to different 
spheres of work, and their movement from one 
sphere to another. The number of chaplains is 
limited to 100; some of these act also as Naval 
Instructors, Most of the chaplains are attached to 
ships afloat, but some hold appointments ashore at 
home and abroad, such as dockyards, hospitals, 
marine divisions, naval barracks, navnl prisons, and 
educational establishments. 

There arc two unofficial agencies working among 
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the sailors of the Fleet ; The Royal Naval Scriptuie 
Headers' Society, with fourteen agents, mostly retired 
petty officers and non-commissioned marine officers, 
who labour among the men ashore ; and The Naval 
Church Society. 

There are numerous agencies for religious work _■ 
both afloat and ashore among 

SEAMEN NOT OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 

The Kissions to Seamen has forty-five missit^^ 
vessels and boats propelled by steam, sails, or oa.r^ 
in constant use, besides a 42-gun frigate converted 
into a stationary mission ship; and fifty-four sea- 
men's churches and mission-rooms ; by means of 
which it keeps up an evangelizing work among the 
shipping all round the coasts and harbours, and 
visits lighthouses, and some lonely islands off the 
coasts. 

St. Andrew's Waterside Mission, starting at Giavei- 
end with a mission church and schools, and a 
system of visitation of merchant ships, has spread 
to seven other places on the Thames and three 00 
the Mersey, and has promoted the care of seamen 
in many foreign ports. 

The Thames Church Uission employs a chaplain, 
six lay missionaries, and eight seamen colporteurs 
among seamen from Putney Bridge to the North 
Sea fisheries. 

The Hersian Kissions to Seamen has three chaP" 
lains and six lay missionaries working among thC 
seamen who frequent that great port, 

EMIGRANTS. 

A great work is being done among those who are 
leaving England to seek their fortunes in olhef 
lands, to take advantage of the critical opportuni^ 
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^** impress them with a sense of the value of religion, 
*^ minister to them on the voyage, and to help 
'^heiTi at their place of lantjing. 

1b.e Society far Promoting CliriBtian Knowledge has 
^F^pointed a committee to take charge ofthi-s branch 
°f work, and there is also a Church Emigration 
"ociety, which is doing valuable work in the same 
field. 



SPECIAL PAROCHIAL MISSIONS, 
The idea of sending one or more clergj'men, with 
special gifts of eloquence, and spiritual influence, to 
^ssist the parochial clergy to stir up the spiritual 
^ife of the parish was, a quarter of a century ago, a 
*lew thing in the Church of England, though such 
special missions had long been in use in France. 
Its great success when carried out on a large scale 
*n London in 1870, at once established the novelty 
a-inong us ; and since then the work has been 
Organized and established as a regular part of our 
evangelizing agencies. There are some general 
Societies, as The Church Parochial Miaaion Society, 
and the Church Army, but most of the societies are 
limited to the area of a diocese. In some a canonry 
has been appropriated to a diocesan missioner, who 
shall organize this kind of work in the diocese ; in 
others a society has been formed which secures the 
services of a number of clergymen who have special 
cjualifi cations for this kind of work, and promotes 
and arranges special missions. 

Canterbury has a Society of Mission Clergy. In 
IBath and Wells the bishop has appointed a Diocesan 
Missioner. The Bishop of Chichester has appointed 
a Diocesan Missioner, The Bishop of Chester has 
organized a warden and three assistant clergy to 
undertake and direct special evangelizing work. 
Durham has a Canon Missioner. Ely, a Society of 
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Mission Clergy. Exeter, a Diocesan Parocfc-ja 
Mission Society. Gloucester and Sristol has ^ 
Diocesan Mission whicli. aims in various ways, js 
Special Missions, Saturday to Monday visits, Fast 
Days, &c., to raise tlie tone of spiritual life in tie 
parishes. Lichfield has a Church Mission doing the 
same multifarious work. Lincoln has a Socjclyof 
Mission Clergy, which adds series of sermons in 
Advent and Lent to its programme, Llandaffhasa 
Canon Missioner. Newcastle, a Diocesan Missionn. 
Norwich, a Diocesan Mission Preachers' Societ)". 
Peterborough, a Society of Mission Clergy, mlh » 
warden, twenty-two members, and twenty-scvo) 
associates. In St. David's a committee of the 
Diocesan Conference is charged with the work of 
organizing Special Missions and -Quiet Days. In 
St. Asaph the dean undertakes the work of artanf 
ing special missions. Salisbury has a Diocesan 
Special Missi,on Society, which also arranges Cktff 
Retreats. It has also a Society of Diocesan Mii- 
sioners of St. Andrew, with six priests, five d 
whom reside with the bishop, and the sixth at Uk 
Theological College. Southwell has a Society of 
Mission Clergy, consisting of three canon ffli** 
sioners, and twenty-one members. Truro has » 
Canon Missioner. 

UNIVERSITY, COLLKGE, AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MISSIONS. 

Avery interesting feature of Church work, a»J 
full of promise for the future, is the maintenance 
of special missions by the universities, some of 
their colleges, and sotne of the public schools. 

The Vniversitiea' UiBBion to Central AfriM »>! 
undertaken in response to an appeal by Livi:^- 
stone. The idea of inviting a Public School w 
interest itself in fostering the work of a large pOOf 
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' Parish is due to the Rev. J. Foy, who in 1869 
'^duced Uppingham School to devote its home 
'Missionary zeal to the parish of St. Saviour, Poplar. 
The idea was taken up by other schools and 
Colleges, and the work has grown to the dimensions 
Driefly set forth in the following list. 

The UniTerdties' Mission maintains a bishop and 
staff of clergy in Central Africa. 

Trinity College, C&mbridge, has taken the large 
parish of St. George's, Cambenvell, under its care, 
and has established there an institution called 
Trinity Court, which is the centre of a large and 
multifarious parochial , work ; it is now raising 
jfS.ooo to build a new mission room. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, founded a new 
parish of the Lady Margaret in Walworth, built 
a church, and maintains a vigorous parochial 
Oi^anization. 

OonvUle and Cains College, Cambridge, has built 
and maintains Gains House at Battersea for a 
missioner and six assistants, as a centre of mission 
work in that district. 

Clare College, Cambridge, maintains a mission in 
a district taken out of All Saints', Rothcrhithe. 

Corpns Christ! College, Cambridge, has built a 
mission house and chapel at a cost of .^5,000, in 
a district taken out of Christ Church, Camberwell, 
and provides funds for the work of which it is the 
centre. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, maintains a mission 
in a district taken out of All Saints', Newington. 

Christ Chnrch, Oxford, has built a church for a new 
district of St, Frideswide, taken out of St. Michael's, 
Bromley, and All Hallows', East India Docks, 
where it maintains three mission clergy, who are 
assisted by four Sisters of St. John Clewer. 

Trinity College, Oxford, maintains a mission in 
■ eGreat Eastern Railway works at Stratford. 
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The Oxford House in Bethnal Green ha? a^ 
average of twelve Oxford men residing in it, wh^ 
carry on a very large and interesting variety 
religious and social works. It is erecting new bui'^j 
ings, which are to cost :^i 2,000, for the bett:^ 
accommodation of its work. 

Of public schools Eton carries on a mission at 
Hackney Wick. Harrow in St. Helen's, Nortii 
Kensington. Brig'hton College in St. Augustine'), 
Stepney. Charterhouse in St. George the Martjx 
Clifton College in Newfoundland Gardens, Bristol. 
Dulwich College maintains a home for boys at 
Walworth. Felsted has a mission church at St 
Michael's, Bromley. Haileybury supports a iecturcc 
at St. John's College, Agra, workshops in Stepney, 
and a "Boys' Guild" in St. Giles's, Lincoln's inn 
Fields. Ualvern supports a mission in All Saints', 
Haggerston. Uarlborougli a mission work in Totten- 
ham. Merchant Taylors' School has a mission 
house and staff in West Hackney. HoBEall main- 
tains a mission clergyman in All Saints', Ncivlon 
Heath. Rugby maintains a missionary at Masuli- 
patam in India. Tnnbridge supplies an cxtR 
clergyman in Holy Cross, St. Pancras. TTppisglua 
maintains a mission in St. Saviour's, Poplar. 
■Wellington College maintains a mission in Wal- 
worth. Winchester a mission at Landport, Portv 
moiith. Bradfield supports four waifs and strays 
in the Bishop of Bedford's Home. CbelteiJui* 
supports a mission district taken out of St Autho- 
lin's, Nunhead. Radley helps the work of St 
Peter's, London Docks. 



LAY AGENCIES. 

The lack of a sufficient number of cleff_ 
after the Reformation led to the employmeorci 
laymen to keep up some kind of service in t' 
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r4 churches unprovided with more regular ministra- 
tions. So in the Colonies the bishops encourage 
pious laymen in districts remote from any church, 
to gather their neighbours together for divine 
worship. In England the exigency of circum- 
stances has led the bishops to seek to enlist help 
from among the laity under various conditions. 
One of these attempts is to create an 



■ UNPAID DIACONATE. 

Under the following resolution of the Upper 
House of Convocation on February 15, 1S84; — 
"That this house is of opinion that, in view of 
the overwhelming need of increase in the number 
of the Ministry, and the impossibility of providing 
sufficient endowments for the purpose, it is ex- 
pedient to ordain to the office of Deacon men 
possessing other means of living who are willing 
to aid the Clergy gratuitously, provided that 
they be tried and examined, according to the 
Preface of the Ordinal, and in particular be found 
to possess a competent knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of Theology in general; provided also that they 
be, in no case, admitted to the priesthood unless 
they can pass all the examinations which are 
required in the case of other candidates for that 
office, and that they shall have devoted their whole 
time to spiritual labour for not !ess than four years, 
unless they are graduates before they present them- 
selves for these examinations." 

Conditions required of one who desires to assist 
in the work of the Church as a deacon without 
stipend in the diocese of London (and the require- 
ments are very much the same in other dioceses) : — 
"I. He must be possessed of independent means. 
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and not engaged in any trade or business hy 
which he makes or earns money. 

2. He must be not under thirty years of age. 

3. He must pass the same examination as othe*^ 
deacons, except that he will not be required tJ 
show any knowledge of Greek. ^ 

4. He must be recommended by the clergymae 
whom he is to aid, and must undertake to continue 
his aid to the same clergyman for not less than 
two years, unless released from the obligation by 
the bishop. 

5. If he should afterwards desire to be ordained 
priest, he must first pass the usual examination in 
Greek, and then give his whole time to the ministiy 
for a year as other deacons do, or if he has no 
University degree, for two years." 

Very few men have offered themselves for this 
agency. 

LAY READERS. 

Another more successful attempt has been made 
to obtain the services of properly-qualified laymen 
to assist the clergy in the services of the Church, 
and especially in conducting services in misaon 
rooms, and in suchlike auxiliary agencies supple- 
mentary to the regular church services. 

The Readers hold a high position among these 
auxiliary agencies. The work committed to them 
requires special qualifications ; the agents *fe 
therefore sought among gentlemen of education 
and leisure ; who are required to pass an examin- 
ation to the satisfaction of the bishop. They wfll 
find a large field of usefulness in conducting the 
services- and organizing the evangeUzing work of 
mission centres in towns, and perhaps still more 
in the conducting of services and organitiif 
Sunday-schools and week-day meetings in di* 
hamiets of the country parishes. Al 
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present the agency has been most fully developed 
in London ; where lectures have been organized 
for the London readers, and an annual residence 
for a month's period at one of the universities 
with opportunities of instruction have been arranged 
for them, to whicli readers from all other dioceses 
are invited. 
The following statement presents as accurately 
the number of readers in each diocese, 
.cting under the licence or authority of the 
'Jiishop : — 



^^ftas possible 
^^Klcting uni 
^^■Jiishop : — 

^^■1 Canterbury 
Winchatar 



Bath uid WelU 



There are several organizations for drawing lay 

agents from a different stratum of society. 

The founders of the Scripture Eeaders' Aasociation 
were among the first to undertake to engage and 
train the scivices of lay people in the work of the 
Church. The London association was founded in 
1844; it has now over 140 agents at work in the 
metropolitan dioceses. The example was followed 
in other places. The Bristol society has 17 readers, 
the Liverpool society 49, the Norwich 7, Peter- 
borough 5, Leicester S, Ripon 27 and S Bible 
' women, Nottingham 4, Warwickshire 7, Sheffield 

The Clmrch Army, founded in 1883, has 175 
L officer- evange Us ts wholly engaged in addition to 
; staff, as well as 45 mission nurses, who arc 
■tly engaged in rescue work. They work in all 



parts of England and Wales, in Scotland and 
Ireland, and some few in India. Their agents 
hold 40,000 outdoor and 50,000 indoor meetings 
annually, witli an aggregate of 7,000,000 attending 
them. 

There was received for the working expenses a»»i 
headquarters during the year 1891 the sum C::-, 
/i3,0Q0, which includes about ;£"2,300 net inconv^ 
from Gazette, publications, rents, and sources oth^2« 
than subscriptions and donations, in addition t<? , 
£14,2^0 (mostly in working-people's pence) local)/ 
received for Church Army parish mission purposes 

A very valuable step was taken in 1890 in the 
provision of a Chnrch Training College for U7 
Workers. This institution, established by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, pro- 
vides instruction and training for men who desire 
to become paid lay workers for the Churcli, as Lay 
Evangelists, Scripture Readers, &c. The premises 
in Commercial Road, Stepney, comprise a chapel, 
class-rooms, dining-room and bedroom accommoda- 
tion for twenty-two resident students. The college 
certificate is given after ouc year's residence. 
Students are admissible from town or counOy 
parishes. A special welcome is given to zealous 
artisans. A charge of ;^S P^r term ( 1 3 weeks) is 
made for each resident, in return for which boatd, 
lodging, and tuition are given. 

During the year 1891 the college has sent out 
fourteen men, who have passed through its course 
of training, to busy parishes in various parts of 
England. At Christmas 1S91 and Easter 1891 
others will complete their course. 

Svenin^ ClaEses are held at the college for London 
workers in the winter months. Evening lecturci 
have also been given at other stations at 
minster, Stratford, and Kennington. 
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DISTRICT VISITORS; BROTHERHOODS. 



LAV HELPERS. 

Nearly every considerable parish has its Lay 
Helpers in the shape of Sanday-school teachers, 
choir men, &c., and in many dioceses there is a 
Diocesan Lay Helpers' Association, whose object 

to organize and assist in training the lay religious 

irk of the diocese. 



DISTRICT VISITORS. 



The great majority of town parishes and many 
rural parishes have a body of District Visitors, for 
the most part ladies, whose weekly visits are made 
more acceptable by their being the administrators 
of a relief fund, and who keep the clergy in touch 
with great numbers of the people. Their total 
number must be very large, perhaps exceeding in 
number ail other agents put together. Their 
friendly intercourse with the women of the families 
visited by them i'i of great value, but perhaps the 
time has come when steps should be taken to 
intensify the spiritual earnestness of this great 
army of workers, to give them some special train- 
ing for their work, and to make it more systematic 
in its method. 

BROTHERHOODS. 

The ignorance and misery of the rapidly-increas- 
ing populations of the thirteenth century called 
forth two new agencies to minister to their needs. 
St. Dominic founded the Order of Preaching 
Brothers (Fr^res Friars) to cope with the religious 
ignorance of the people, and with the heretical 
opinions which were beginning to spread a.u\o't\'j, 
thetn. St Francis founded an order o^ 'RfQ'Oci.e.t^ 



i 
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to minister to the sufferings of the poor and sit IE 
Wiclif in the fourteenth century organized a ba-wrf 
of Poor Priests to spread abroad the new opinions 
of which he was the champion. It was natura/ 
that the religious ignorance, and the temporal 
misery so prevalent among large masses of the 
town populations of the present time, should sug- 
gest the revival of agencies similar to the brother- 
hoods which (for a time at least) worked so greal 
and rapid a revival of religion in those earlisr 
times. The first attempt was the organization of 
the fathers of the Order of St. John the Dime, tf 
Cowley, near O.-^ford, about the year i860, who de- 
vote themselves especially to mission preaching, and 
have sent fathers on work of this nature both lo 
the United States and to India, A very important 
step was taken towards the spread of this revived 
agency by the formal sanction given to it by tl« 
ConTOCEttion of the southern province. On July S, 

1889, on the motion of Canon Farrar, the Lower 
House adopted the principle that " the time was 
come when the Church can with advantage avail 
herself of the voluntary self-devotion of brother- 
hoods both clerical and lay, the members of which 
are willing to labour in the service of the Churchi 
without appealing for funds to any form of public 
support." This was followed up on February tji 

1890, by a resolution "that the members of such 
Brotherhoods should be allowed to bind themselves 
by dispensable vows of celibacy, poverty, and 
obedience." These resolutions were accepted iff 
the Upper House, April 30, 1891. The founda- 
tions of a brotherhood on these lines has been laid 
in the East of London under the care of the BUhop 
of Bedford. It remains to be seen whether thcrei* 
enough of the spirit of self-devotion among the 
men of our day to supply the material for tBf 
large development of this agency. 




ORGANIZED WOMEN S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 

One of the most striking of the new agencies to 
which the needs of the Church have given rise, is 
the organization of women's work in the Church 
in the shape of Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. The 
infancy of the movement met with great opposition, 
under the idea that it was a revival of the con- 
ventual system of the middle ages. It was probably 
the value of the work of Miss Nig lit in gale's nurses 
in the Crimean War, and of the London sisterhoods 
during the cholera of (866, which disarmed preju- 
dice, and it was soon found that their trained 
nursing was an addition to the resources of 
humanity against physical suffering, and that there 
is no evangelizing agency so efficient among the 
lowest classes of our town populations as their 
gentle, self-sacrificing love. Probably the first 
sisterhood was a small one at Devonport, organized 
by Miss Vellon, under the advice of Dr. Pusey. 
After an interval tlicrc followed the East Grinstead 
Sistertiood of St. Margaret, of which the late Dr. 
Ncale was the Warden; the Sisterhood of St. John 
the Baptist, at Chester, under Mr. Carter as Warden, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Monseil as Superior, grew into 
an important institution ; The All Saints' Sisterhood, 
Margaret Street, is of about the same standing ; and 
of late years the Sisters of the Church at Kilburn 
have become one of the largest of these invaluable 
agencies. There are many small parochial sister- 
hoods which bind themselves to the church work of 
their own parish, and many which give tliemselvcs 
to the working of some individual institution. A 
list of them is given below, which is taken from the 
Year-Book of the Church. Several of the greater 
institutions, it will be observed, have established 
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branch houses in India, the- Colonics, and -«4 
United States. 

Sisterhood of St. Margaret, East Grinstead, with Wseiitu . 
nine home departments of work, and seventeen branch lio«*c» 
over the country. Sisters of the Holy Crvis, Hay«'inJj 
Heath, with four brancbes. The Ststerhopd 0/ tiu Holji 
Ghost the Comforter, Worthing, for sick visiting. SI. 
Raphaels Home, and Hospital for Consumption. St. Maiyj 
Hone, Brighton, with nine departments of work, thi 
Sisters of Charity, St. Raphael's, Bristol, with nine boiM 
departments and branches, and one in Africa in connwiiwi 
with the Central African Mission. The Sisterhood of Si- 
Michael and All Angels, Bussage House of Mercy. Tki 
Sisterhood of All Saints, Margaret Street, London, fonnded 
in 1851, with twenty'seven departments and branches, awl 
branches at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cape Town and 
Bombay. The Sisters- of Bethany, House of Renwti 
Clerkenwell, with ten departments and branches, and 1 
branch in connection with the Archbishop's Mission lo ilw 
Assyrian Christians, Ururi, Persia, St. Mary aud St. SiM- 
astica, Twickenham, for the practice of the devotional life, wiifc 
a Home of Rest and Orphanage. St. Cyprian's. NaroH 
Sisters of St. John the Divine, with three branches. St. Pttir* 
Home, Kilbum, accommodates eighty patients, has ei^' 
branches. Sisters of the Church, Kilburn, with sixteen «• 

Earlments and branches. St. Katkerine's, Fulham, wjtli fiw 
ranches. Sisterhood of All HatloTfs, Ditchingham. HgW« 
of Mercy. St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford, parish wot»i 
with six branches. St. John the Baptist, Clewer, founded 
[849, with twenty-nine branchci in England, and a bnt» 
with several departments in Calcutta. Sisterhood of St 
Mary, Wantage, with sixteen branchei. Society of theU^ 
aud Undivided Trinity, Oxford, parish and educational Kotlt 
The Sisterhood of St. Lawrence, Belper, with four brandl* 
The Sisterhood of St. James, Kilkhampton. The Community 
of the Epiphany, Truro. The Sisterhood of Si. POf, 
Horbury, with four branches. The Community of the H^ 
sian Sisters of the Holy Name of Jesus, Malvern, with e# 
branches, and a house at St. John, N.B., Canada, '" 
Sisterhood of the Holy Rood, York, with four branches. 

Another " school of thought " is represented Iff 
the Ifftldnmy SeacoiieBseB, which is really a SisU^ 
hood ; nnd so much lias the movement appKWW 
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_ ;elf to the popular mind, that there are one or 1 
^ore dissenting institutions on similar lines. 

These organizations were definitely recognized j 
py the Upper House of the Convocation of Canter- 
oury in 1890, in the following resolution : — 

Resolved: i. "That this House, recognizing the value of ■ 
Sisterhoods and of Deaconesses and the importance of their ' 
work, considers that the Church ought definitely to extend ' 
to them her care and guidance.'' 2. " That those who enter 
a Sisterhood shall be pemiitted, after an adequate temi of 
probation, and bsing not less than thirty years of age, to 
undeiiake lifelong engagements to the work of the coinmu- 
nity, provided that such engagements be liable to release by 
competent authority." 3. "That the form of such engage- 
ments should be a promise made at the time of admission, 
before the Bishop or bis commissary, from which, if the 
Sishop think fit, upon cause shown, he might subsequently 
release the Sister," 4. " That the statutes of the community 
should be sanctioned by the Bishop under his hand, and not 
be changed without his approval, signified in like manner." 
5. " That no statutes should contain any provision which 
Would interfere with the freedom of any individual Sister to 
<iispo3e of her property as she thinks fit." 6. "That no 
branch house of a Sisterhood should be established or any 
branch work undertaken in any Diocese without the written 
■Consent of the Bishop of such Diocese." 7. " That no work 
external to the community should be undertaken by the 
Sisters in any parish without the written consent of the 
Jncumbent'of such parish, subject, if that be refused, to an 
appeal to the Bishop." 8. "That Deaconesses having, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, formed an order of ministry in the 
early Church, and having proved their efficiency in the 
Anglican Church wherever the order has been revived, it is 
desirable to encourage the formation of Deaconesses' institu- 
tions, and the worlt of Deaconesses in our Dioceses and , 
parishes." 9. "That a Deaconess should be admitted ii 
solemn form by the Bishop, with benediction by the laying- 
on of hands." 10. "That there should be an adequate term 
of preparation and probation." 11, "That a Deaconess so 
admitted may be released from her ohlisations by the Bishop, 
if he think fit, on cause shown." 12. "That a licence to serve 
in any parish should be given by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
at the request of the Incumbent, to any Deaconess employed 
therein." 13. "That the dress of a Deaconess should be 
simple, but distinctive." 14. " That a Deaconess should not 
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pass from one Diocese to another without the written 
mission o£ the Bishop." 15. "That special care shout^K: 
taken to provide for every Deaconess sufiicienl lime 
opportunity for the strengthening of her own spiritual lir« 



DEACONESSES' INSTITUTIONS. 

The social condition of women, especially in tt**^ 
East, in early times made it very desirable if n*^ 
necessary that much of their religious teaching a[» ^ 
training should be committed to women. Wcliw ^ 
in apostolic times an order of Christian wome- ^ 
set apart for these ministrations, who were callc ^* 
Deaconesses. St. Paul sent his Epistle to th ^ 
Romans by the hands of Phcebe, a " deaconess n 
the Church of Cenchrrea," and the same aposll-*^ \ . 
gives Timothy directions about the choosing o- 
deaconesses (i Tim. iii. 11). They continued to !>■ 
employed in the Church till about the twelfth 
century, when the order seems to have fallen int« 
disuse. It was revived in modern times in Germacy 
where an Institution of Deaconesses was establisbcc^^ 
at Nonnenwerth near Bonn, which excited roui 
interest in England, and probably suggested th^^__^ 
idea of the revival in the Church of England of Ihi 
mode of training and systematizing woman's worf 
in the Church. The first institution was founded Ji--^^ 
London in 1S61, and the example has been followee^^ 
in many other dioceses. The deaconesses »i^^* 
taught and trained ; are instituted to their offic^^^ 
by the bishop with a service of Benediction ; anc:^ 
work under the direction of the parochial cle^"^ 
They take no vows, and are not under a perpctuiu ■ 
obligation. The following is a list of thei ** 
institutions : — 

Deaconessef Homt:, Maidstone. Loiuinn Diocesan fnMlf^ 
Hon, with a School and Convalescent Home, 11 Tavistocfc 
Crescent, \V. Etist London Institution, 2, Sutton Micft- 
Hackney, with twelve branch homes in the sc 
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in which they work. Deaconesses' Home, Portsmouth, has 
branch works in various parishes, and a branch in Kaffraria. 
Deaconesses' Training Home, Chester, with a Nursing Home. 
Durham Diocesan Mission Ladies. Deaconesses Home, 
Bedford. Lichfield Deaconesses Institution, Lichfield. 
Rochester Diocesan Deaconesses' Inslitnlioii, 11, Park Hill, 
Qapham. Salisbury Dioasan Deaconesses' Institution,. 
Salisbury. 

CARE OF THE SICK. 

The self-devotion of gentlewomen to the gratui- 
tous care of the sick as a form of religious work is. 
one of the most successful of the new agencies. It 
has developed itself in various channels. Some of 
the greater .sisterhoods have built ConvaleBcent 
SospitaJs by the seaside. In some cases the nurses 
form a sisterliood and live together in their own 
Home, going forth wherever asked for to act as 
sick nurses ; some only visit in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Some of the public hospitals have 
been glad to put the nursing of their patients iiito 
the hands of these Nursing Sisters. Parochiftl 
Nnraes have been introduced into many parishes. 
Karsing Institutions for training respectable young 
women for nursing as a profession have been 
founded as a part of the work of the Church all 
over the kingdom ; the ' Year-Book for 1 892 ' gives 
a list of twenty-eight of them. Of Convalescent 
Homes the same authority gives a list of seventy- 
seven. Of Cottage Hospitals founded in country 
places for the treatment of the sick of the parish 
or neighbourhood, capable of accommodating from 
four to twenty patients, there is a list of eighty-one. 

The Parochial HiBsion Women's Association was 
founded in i860 to train and employ female agents 
to labour among the class below that reached by 
ordinary District Visiting. 

The Association now employs 179 woTftCti *w. vnwiV-; 
dioceses. The savings of the poor, co\\eaei\)'j 'Cm; 'isVv^^N.'i'ti- 
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was founded in 1875. By the last returns from the 
1,094 branches it now numbers in England and 
Wales 28,907 associates, 132,084 members, and 
32,2 19 candidates. The Society exists in 6,013 ""' 
of the 14,000 parishes in England and Wales, and 
there are G.F.S. Branches in many continents! 
towns. Sister societies have been established in 
Scotland, Ireland, America and the Colonies, and 
In the dioceses of Lahore and Calcutta. 

REFORMATORY, &C., WORK. 

There are numerous agencies spread all ovet 
the country for work among classes and individtub 
who have fallen, or are in imminent danger of 
falling, into sin. 

The Church of England Temperance Bootety has 
thirty-five diocesan branches, and has penetrated 
into thousands of parishes. It has special branches 
of great usefulness in the Police Conrt Rescue, Priion 
Gate UiBsion, Bace-course and Van Uissioii, and 
Inebriate Homes. The Elliaon Lodge is a permanent 
Home of a similar character to the last before- 
mentioned. 

The Reformatory and Refuge TTnion has 6(56 
affiliated institutions. Besides Kcformaturies and 
Industrial Schools, it has a Children's Aid SooietJ, 
a Women's Mission to Women, and a Discha^ei 
Prisoners' Aid Societf. 

There are twenty-four Reformatories and Indn^ 
trial Schools for boys, and nineteen for girli, 
scattered over the country. 

The Church of England Society for proTidb; 
Homes for Waifs and Strays, which started in li$h 
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*^as now twelve Homes for boys and fifteen for 
^irls, and boards out over 600 children in suitable 
liomes in the country, and was instrumental in 
laising /3i,633 in 1891. 

Tlie Church Penitentiary Association has in 
union with it forty-one Penitentiaries and forty- 
four Refuges: the former has accommodation for 
1,296, and the latter for 330, together equal to 
1,626. The number of self-devoted women man- 
aging the Institutions was 246 — viz, 205 in the 
Penitentiaries and 41 in the Refuges, being in the 
proportion of one to six penitents. The Church 
Year-Book gives details of sLxty-Bix Churoli Peniten- 
tiarioB ; sixty -two Kefnges ; and fonr Children's Homes. 

Other institutions of the same class are the 
Church Mission to the Fallen, which has no homes, 
but directs its efforts to missionary work. It has 
branches in St. Paucras and at tiie East India 
Docks. The Female Mission to the Fallen has six 
homes and twcnty-tivc agents working in London. 
The Ladies' ABsociation for the Care of FriendlesB 
Girls has ninety brandies, chiefly in larger towns. 

Of Church Orphanages there are seventeen for 
boys, with accommodation for 905 ; forty for girls, 
with accommodation for 2,087 ! "^id thirteen for 
boys and girls, with accommodation for 2,416. 

The Young Men's Friendly Society, founded in 
1879, has now over 600 branches and affiliated 
societies in England, Scotland, Ireland, the 
Colonies, and the United States of America ; 
and over 35,500 associates and members. Its 
object is to help young men, both spiritually and 
temporally, by promoting purity and temperance; 
befriending young men leaving home, and protect- 
ing them from evil influences ; promoting thrift 
and independence, a healthy tone of literature and 
amusement, and co-operation amongst vu?.'dX.'\i.<\Q^^ 
existing for kindred objects. 
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CHURCHWARDENS. 

The office of churchwarden is so ancient that 
we have no account of its origin. Their primar)' 
duty was probably to take care of the church (or 
at least the nave of the church, the rector being 
liable for the chancel) and its goods on behalf 
of the parishioners. 

Who may be Churchwardens T — There are certufl 
persons disqualified from holding the office, vit 
aliens, Jews, persons who have been convicted of 
felony, and children. There arc others excused, vii, 
Peers of Parliament, clergymen, members of the 
House of Commons, attorneys and their cleik^ 
medical men of all kinds. 

Modes of Election. — In the general case chuidh 
wardens, by Canon 90 of 1603, and by custom, must 
be elected in Easter week, at a meeting of the 
Vestry, summoned by public notice fixed upon the 
churcli doors for three clear days. The Vestiy is 
to meet for the election "in some convenient place 
in the precincts of the church." The rector of 
vicar has a right to preside, and has a vote U » 
parishioner, and a casting vote as chairman. The 
wardens are to be chosen by the joint consent of 
the minister and parishioners, if it may be; but if 
they cannot agree upon such choice the minister 
shall choose one, and the parishioners the olhet. 
The voting shall be by show of hands ; a poll may 
be demanded, and shall be fixed by the cliairmui 
at his reasonable discretion. A person duly qii»H* 
fied and legally chosen must serve. Non-rcsideooe 
does not disqualify if the person have a farm, <« 
be partner in a house of business within the parish- 
Vacancies by death or otherwise may be filled up 
in any part of the year. 




Notice is hereby given that a Vestry will be held o 
day next, the of , at o'clock in the fore [or tj/ler-] 
noon precisely, at [i/te tisuitl place of nueHng\, for the purpose 
of electing churchwardens for the ensuing year. 

Dated this day of 

[Signed] A. B., Rector or Vicar. 



In churches of modem date the mode of elect- 
ing churchwardens is ordered by the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which they were constituted. The 
mode of election under the Act 58 Geo. III. c. 44 
was repealed by the amending Act 59 Geo. Ill, 
c. 134, which directed the appointment, by the 
Commissioners appointed to carry out the Act, of 
a select veatry, who should elect churchwardens. In 
churches built under i and 2 Wm. IV. c. 38, it is 
directed that one warden shall be chosen by the 
minister, and one by the pew renters. In the case 
of chapels of ease, under the above Act, and under 
the Endowment Act of 6 and 7 Vict. c. 37, persons 
elected wardens must be members of the Chorch of 
England. Under S and 9 Vict. c. 70, they must be 
residents within the ecclesiastical district. When a 
parish has been divided by a private Act, the mode 
of election in the newly-constituted parish or 
parishes will depend upon the special provisions 
of the Act. 

The churchwardens are, at the next visitation 
of the ordinary (who is generally the archdeacon), 
to appear, and make and subscribe a declaration 
to the effect that they will faithfully and diligently 
execute the duties of their office. Until they have 
made such declaration, they are not in full power. 
The old churchwardens continue to act until their 
successors are appointed. 

If the same churchwardens are elected for several 
successive years, the declaration is to be made and 
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subscribed before the ordinary after each electio/g^ 
as the office is only annual. 

The Duties of tte Churcliwardens. — I.ord Stowe// 
says : " I conceive that their duties were originafff 
confined to the care of the ecclesiastical property' 
of the parish, over which they exercise a dis- 
cretionary power for certain purposes. In othtr 
respects, it is an office of observation and com- 
plaint, but not of control, with respect to divine 
worship; so it is laid down in Ayiiffe in one of 
the best dissertations on the duties of church- 
wardens, and in the canons of 1591. In theseit 
is observed that the churchwardens are appointed 
to provide the furniture of the church, the bread 
and wine of the Holy Sacrament, the surplice, and. 
the books necessary for the performance of divine 
worship, and such as are directed by law ; bu\ if 
is the minister who has the use. If, indeed, he 
errs in this respect, it is just matter of complaint, 
which the churchwardens are bound to attend to„ 
but the law would not oblige tliem to complain if 
they had a power themselves to redress the abuse- 
In the service the churchwardens have nothing t» 
do but to collect the alms at the offertory ; ami 
they may rcfu-t^e the admission of strange preacliers 
into the pulpit; for this purpose they are author- 
ized by the canon, but how? (Canon 50 of 160J.) 
When letters of ordination are produced their 
authority ceases. Again, if the minister introduces 
any irregularity into the service, they have tio 
authority to interfere, but they may complain to 
the ordinary of his conduct." 

Among the duties of churchwardens arc the 
following : — To take care that order be preserved 
in the church and churchyard during DiviW 
service ; to watch over the due observance of th* 
Lord's Day in their respective parishes ; to presenl, 
at visitation, such persons and things as are by 
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law presentable ; to see that the church, the 
churchyard, and fences be kept in proper order 
and repair; to provide the sacramental bread and 
wine; to take the custody of the church goods; 
and to provide, repair, and renew, as often as there 
may be occasion, all things which are requisite for 
the decent performance of Divine service. They 
are also to call vestry meetings for the making of 
a church rate, and for such other parish business 
as requires to be submitted to a vestry; and, at 
the expiration of their year of office, to render an 
account of the sums by them received and ex- 
pended; to get the same passed by the vestry; 
and to transfer the books and balance of moneys 
to their successors. 

"The Articles of Inquiry" transmitted to the 
churchwardens, when summoned to a visitation, 
will further serve them as a guide in the duties of 
their office. They have no power to interfere with 
the performance of Divine service, nor with the 
hours thereof, nor with the proper use of the goods 
and ornaments of the church: on all these matters 
if they have any cause of complaint they should 
refer to the ordinary. 

The Offertory. — The rule with reference to the 
money collected at the offertory is that it shall be 
disposed of "to such pious and charitable uses as 
the minister and churchwardens shall think fit ; 
wherein if they disagree it shall be disposed of as 
the ordinary shall appoint." The " pious and 
charitable uses" are to be specifically determined 
not as each of the consulting parties may indi- 
vidually see fit with reference to any particular 
portion assigned him, but as all of them may resolve 
with reference to the whole. Though there is no 
objection to each distributing a portion assigned 
him to uses agreed upon by all. 

Fews. — The rector has a right to a. s.tB.t \vi ^^^a 



■chancel. No person has a legal right to occupy 
in the parish churcli any pew or seat exclusively 
without the permission of the churchwardens, 
except by prescription or by faculty. 

By immemorial use and by reparation (when 
repairs have been needed), a prescriptive right lu 
a pew may be established as appurtenant to a 
particular house within the parish ; and if a 
liouse to which a pew is so legally appurteiiMl 
be let, the occupier is entitled to the use of tiw 
pew. 

But if it can be shown that the pew was not 
always connected with that particular house, Of 
that it has at any time been repaired by the 
churchwardens, at the cost of the parish, the 
prescription cannot be established. 

A legal claim to a seat or pew as an inheritance 
derived from the original holder, or as appurteiunt 
to land, exclusively of a house or residence, cannot 
be established. 

The distribution of pews and seats, which are 
not held either by faculty or by prescription, teH> 
with the ordinary ; the churchwardens arc hi' 
officers, and they are to allot them to the parish- 
ioners according to their reasonable discrelioti, 
taking care to afford suitable accommodation to 
as many as possible. When a parishioner h*i 
been placed in a seat or pew by the churchwardens 
or has been suffered for some time to occupy i'l 
he is said to have a possessory right in it, which 
he may maintain against a stranger ; but he is 
liable, when occasion shall require, to be displaced 
by the churchwardens, who, if more church accom- 
modation be required, may make a different dis- 
tribution of the pews or seats so as to supply th* 
deficiency ; but if they do so capriciously, and 
without just ground, the ordinary will intcrfc"- 
In these arrangements, therefore, it may be useful 
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that the advice of the minister should be taken ; 
but he has no legal power to interfere. 

The erection of a pew or seat by any individual 
at his own charge, even with the leave of the 
minister, the churchwardens, and all the parish- 
ioners, gives him no permanent interest therein ; 
such interest can be obtained only by a faculty. 

Churchwardens must not permit pews or seats 
to be altered in size, height, or form, &c., at the 
mere pleasure of individuals. 

In a parish church, a pew or seat cannot legally 
be let or sold by any person unless by Act of 
Parliament ; and if a pew or seat be appurtenant 
to a bouse, it can only pass with the house to 
which it is appurtenant. As a general rule, a 
per.son not being an occupying landowner in the 
parish cannot retain to his own use, or acquire a 
-right to, a seat in the body of the church, or in the 
public aisles or galleries. 

Custody of the fabric and furniture. ^The wardens 
have only the custody of the church and its furni- 
ture, and have no right to interfere witli their use 
under the minister. As the freehold of the church 
is vested in the incumbent, there is no doubt tiiat 
he has a right to the custody of the keys of the 
-church, subject to the granting admission to the 
churchwardens for purposes connected with the 
-due execution of their oiiice. If the minister refuses 
access to the church on fitting occasion, he will be 
set right on application and complaint to higher 
authorities. 

The legal control of the bells is regulated by the 

s of 1603. By canon 88 the churchwardens 

E'Cr questmen, and their assistants, shall not suffer 

"Ihe bells to be rung superstitiously upon holidays 

r eves abrogated by the Book of Common Prayer, 

r at any other times, without good cause, to be 
lUowed by the minister of the place and by them- 
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selves. Dr. Phillimore gives the opinion tbai 

although the churchwardens may concur in He 
ringing or tolling of the bells on certain public and 
private occasions, the incumbent nevertheless has 
so far the control over the bells of the church that 
he may prevent the churchwardens from ringing 
or tolling them at undue hours or without just 

Lord Stowell also gave the opinion: "I think 
that the bells cannot be rung without the consent 
of the rector ; the 88th canon is precise on this 
point, and is, I conceive, binding upon the church- 
wardens " (Sir R, Phillimore, ' Ecclesiastical Law,' 
p. i'757). They have the care of a benefice during 
a vacancy. 

Chnreli Eates. — The Act of 31 and 32 Vict c 
109, abolished the power of enforcing payment of 
church rate after July 31, 1868 (except in some 
special cases, as for example where money had 
been borrowed on security of the rate), but tht 
wardens have still a right to make a rate in the 
usual legal way, and to collect it from those 
parishioners who choose voluntarily to pay it. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the cliu re h wardens 
and the parishioners have not everywhere contioocd 
to maintain this convenient and equitable mode of 
raising money for church expenses. At present 
we are in this absurd situation, that nobody is 
legally liable for the maintenance of the church 
and churchyard and the necessary expenses of 
divine service. 




THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The history of education in England is involved 
in the history of the Church of England. From 
the Anglian and Saxon conquests down to the 
Reformation the whole education of the country, 
and from the Reformation to the present day 
the greater part of it, has been the work of the 
Church. Throughout all that period eminent 
churchmen have founded and maintained colleges 
and schools, as a work of piety, with the view of 
spreading the advantages of education. 

The missionaries who settled in the various 
kingdoms at once founded a school as a necessary 
part of their evangelizing work, and from that time 
the cathedral soliools were maintained as an im- 
portant part of the organization of every diocese. 
When the third Lateran Council in 1(79 decreed 
that scholars should be settled in all cathedrals, 
with sufficient revenues for their support, and with 
authority to give licences to all the schoolmasters 
of the diocese and superintend their work, it was 
only regulating an old institution. Every monas- 
tery as well as every cathedral had its school. The 
seventy -eighth Canon of 1603 probably only con- 
firms the practice of ancient times, when it encour- 
ages the incumbent of any parish in which there 
is not a grammar school to undertake "the training 
up of children in principles of true religion." 

There were, especially just before and after the 
Reformation, many achoolB of secular fonndatioii. 
For some centuries it was a fashion for persons 
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who had risen to eminence in the Church or State 
or in commerce to found a school, often in their 
native place, as a thank-offering for their own good 
fortune, and a help to the youth who, inspired by 
their example, would thus be aided by their bouaty, 
to achieve like fortune. Guilds frequently main- 
tained schools for the children of their own 
members, of which Merchant Taylors' School is 
still an illustrious example. 

There was no wish to restrict education to the 
higher classes; on the contrary, wherever a lad of 
the lower classes showed signs of exceptional 
mental gifts, his abilities were cultivated at school, 
he was sent to a university, with an exhibition or a 
scholarship, and the way was open to him without 
let or hindrance to ri.se to the highest offices and 
dignities in Church and State. 

This sketch of the past educational work of tlie 
Church, and of its existing educational institutions, 
may be conveniently arranged under the headings 
nf the TJniveisities, Grammar Schools, and Elemental! 
Sohoob. 

THE UNIVERf^lTlES. 

The term University was originally applied to 
an educational organization in the sense which it 
bears in the Roman Law, viz. to signify a corpon- 
tion, not in the modern sense pf an assemblage of 
all the sciences. It was not til! the twelfth century 
that the word UniversHas w as used to signify J 
gathering together of students and teachers at o« 
spot ; and the earlier title of Scholtr, the Sdioob, 
survived late into the middle ages. Certain schools 
attained special celebrity through accidental causO, 
as the patronage of a sovereign, the genius of< 
great teacher, or succession of teachers. In the 
eighth century the scliools of York were famoui 
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throughout Europe, and students came to them 
from all parts. Tours became equally famous 
when our English Alcmn was its abbot, and many 
English students resorted thither. The schools of 
Paris and Oxford were still more famous in the 
thirteenth century. 

Universities seem at first to have been voluntary 
associations of clergy for the purpose of promot- 
ing the study of whatever arts and sciences were 
then known in Western Europe. They gradually 
acquired reputation ; it became the custom for 
students to seek the advantages to be gained 
from the illustrious teachers to be found at these 
great centres of learning. The students were 
examined at different stages of their career, and 
the university conferred an honorary title on those 
who satisfactorily passed the several examinations, 
which was a certificate to all the world of the 
bearers having passed through a certain course of 
study, and attained a definite proficiency in it. 
The course of reading in the schools was four 
years in grammar, rhetoric, and logic, before the 
student could be admitted a Bachelor ; three years 
in science, vi;;. arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy, before inception as a Master; seven 
years' .study before, as a Bachelor of Theology, he 
could lecture on the Sftitcnces; and lastly, he must 
study the Bible for three years, and lecture on one 
of the Canonical Books, before he could take his 
degree as a Master or Doctor of Theology {" Mufii- 
^nenta Academical Rolls Series). Then he was at 
liberty to lecture on Theology to any pupils who 
chose to attach themselves to him. 

The Church in wliosc bosom, and from the con- 
course of whose members, these institutions had 
sprung up, naturally incorporated them into her 
system, subjected them to her discipline, and gave 
authority and universal recognition to their honor- 



arj' distinctions. The law recognized their corpora- 
tion and protected their privileges. 

The first authentic records of our two national 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge belong to 
the tivelfth centurj-. It is to be noted that neitiiei 
was a cathedral town (Oxford was not an episcopal 
see till the time of Henry VIIL"). 

The course of education received a new develq)- 
ment by means of the universities. The monls 
began to send up their most promising scholars to 
finish their education with the greater advantages 
to be found at the universities, and built or pro- 
vided houses in which their students might reside 
under proper care. Bishops and lay benefactors 
also built hostelries, or halls, and provided stipends 
for students. Out of these arose the mediseval 
Colleges. That of Merton at Oxford was the 
earliest, and a peculiarity of its foundation seems to 
mark its transition character. Walter de Merlon, 
Bishop of Rochester, and Chancellor of England, 
organized a body of students to whom he assigned 
a house of residence and revenues for their sup- 
port, but his house was not in or near any 
university, and his intention was that his students 
should resort to whatever place afforded for the 
time the greatest educational advantages. Wilbin 
ten years, however, he built another house at 
Oxford, which was then the second school of the 
Church, — Paris being at that time the first, — and 
transferred the whole establishment thither, still 
providing for its possible transfer to some other 
place. The advantages which this new collep 
afforded, witli its well-ordered arrangements fof 
religious and moral training, and for private assist- 
ance in prosecuting the studies of the university. 
induced others to follow the example. PctcrhouiC 
was founded ten years afterwards at Cambridge 
"on the Rule of Merton," i.e. on the same infideL 
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Those of later date, but before the Reform iition, 
such as New College, Magdalen, &c., were based 
upon the same principles, but included more 
largely the liturgical character of other ecclesias- 
tical foundations, and in their scholastic arrange- 
ments were more expressly connected with the 
university system. Those subsequent to the Re- 
formation were more strictly academical, and more 
intimately related to the universities. But all were 
in themselves separate institutions, having each its 
own revenues, corporate rights, and internal disci- 
pline, over which the universities had no control. 
In process of time the old hostelries, or halls, 
became deserted (with some exceptions at Ox- 
ford), and disappeared, and all the students were 
resident in, or affiliated to, one or other of the 
colleges. Thus the dignitaries of the colleges 
naturally acquired the chief offices in the universi- 
ties ; university legislation naturally was formed 
with a view to the actual state of things, and 
thus the colleges gained as it were a monopoly 
of the university. For the better discipline of the 
students of the universities, the university authori- 
ties were clothed with exceptional magisterial 
authority over the towns in which they were 
situated. 

Changes amounting to a revolution have been 
made in the universities and colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge by recent legislation, i. The 
nniveraity has been enlarged and strengthened by 
the addition of fresh faculties to its course of 
education, and of professors in those faculties, and 
the provision for students not members of any 
college. 2. The colleges have been aecalarized; the 
endowments anciently provided for keeping the 
students under the religious and moral discipline 
of a religious house, during the dangerous years 
when they are removed from parental control, and 




subjected to the dangers incident to univetsitj' 
life, have been confiscated to general educatioBi! 
purposes ; in short, the Church has been robbed 
of her colleges. With the spirit which she has 
shown in other branches of educational work, 
the Church has at once set itself to provide ncu' 
foundations for her children. Keble College, at 
Oxford, founded on the Church lines of the old 
colleges, has already attained a prestige equal lo 
that of the older foundations. The Pusey IJbnij, 
with its staff of Fellows, is a novel endowment of 
sacred literature, which is calculated also to help in 
maintaining the religious tone of the universit)'. 
A new Hall at each university already provides a 
religious home, though of a humbler type, for a 
number of students. 

The TTniversity of Durham was founded iSjJ. 
out of lands belonging to the dean and chapttf 
of Durham ; it was intended for the special con- 
venience of residents of the northern counties; 
but the increased facilities for travel, and tlic 
prestige of the older universities, has allowed it 
only a moderate success. 

Among colleges, King's College, London, founded 
on Church of England principles, has attained i 
high reputation for the excellence of its course 
and the attainments of its graduates. It gives the 
degree of Associate of King's College (A.K.C) W 
those who have satisfactorily passed its exaniin*- 
tions. Several other colleges for the education 
of men for Holy Orders have been founded ifl 
different parts of the country, which will be found 
noticed under the title Theological CoUegei, pp- 
272—274. 

The following are the details which it se«M 
desirable to give now of the organization of the 
three universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Chancellor, Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., 

D.CL.,' All Souls 
High Steward, Rt. Hon, the Earl of Sdborne 
Vice-Chancellor, Henry Boyd, D.D., Principal of 

Hertford 
I'ro-yice-C/iance/lor^, JamesBellamy, 'd.tj., St. John's; 

J. R. Magrath, D.D., Queen's,- G. C. Brodrick, D.C.I., 

Mertoit; W. Inge, M.A., Worcester ... ... 

Proctors, W. H. Button, m.a., St. John's; L.A.Selby 
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Brasenose 
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M.A., Brasenose 
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William B. Gamlen, M.A., Exeter 
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Elect. 

Registrar of the Chancellor's Courty Frederic Parker 
yiorr6\\.yU.A,y St. John* s ... ... ... 1870 

Coroner of University ^ F. P. Morrell, M.A., St. John's 

Univ. Counsel^ Sir H. Davey, M.A., Q.c, U^iiv. ... 1877 

Solicitor^ Frederic P. Morrell, M.A., St.John^s. 

Bedels y G. Shelton, Law; E. Parker, Medicine; W. Moon, 
Arts ; E. H. Bellamy, Divinity. 

Organist^ James Taylor, mus.b., New College. 
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Keeper of the University Galleries^ A. Macdonald. 

Secretary for the Establishment of Lectures and Teaching in 
Large Towns, Michael E. Sadler, M.A., Christ Church. 
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Official Members, The Chancellor ; Vice-Chancellor ; ex-Vice- 

Chancellor; Proctors. 
Heads of Houses, Dean of Ch. Ch.; Provost of Queeris; 

Principal of St. Edmund Hall; Provost of Worcester; 

President of Corpus; President of St. John's. 
Professors, The Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology ; the 

Regius Professor of Greek ; the Regius Professor of 

Divinity ; the Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy ; 

the Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 

Philosophy ; the Reader in Indian Law. 
Members of Convocation, H. O. Wakeman, m.a. ; A. Robinson, 

M.A. ; E. T. Turner, M.A. ; T. H. Grose, M.A. ; L. R. Phelps, 

M.A. ; J. R. King, m.a. 

Professors. 

Elect. 

Anglo-Saxon, John Earle, m.a.. Oriel ... ... 1 876 

Arabic {Laud's), D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., New ... 1888 

„ {Ld. Almoner's), G. F. NichoU, m.a., Ball. ... 1878 

Archeology {Line), P. Gardner, M.A., Lincoln ... 1887 

Assyriology, A. H. Sayce, m.a., Queen^s ... ... 1891 

Astronomy {Savilian)^ C. Pritchard, D.D., New ... 1870 

Botany {Sherard), S. H. Vines, M.A., Magd. ... 1888 

Celtic, ]oh.n 'Rhys, M.A., Jesus ... ... ... 1877 

Chemistry {Waynflete), W. Odling, m.a.. Wore* ... 1872 

Chinese, James Legge, m.a.. Corpus ... ... 1876 

Civil Law {Regius), J. Bryce, D.c. L., Oriel ... ... 1 870 

Clinical Lecturer, Medicine^ W. T. Brooks, M.A., 

^v ri^* \^w¥* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Surgery^ A. Winkfield, F.R.C.S. ... 
Comparative Philology, F. Max Miiller, M. A., All Souls 1 866 
Deputy,}. Vs[ right {Hon. u. A.) ... ... ... 1891 
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Divinity {Margaret), C, A. Heurtley, D.D., Ch. Ck ... 
Divinity [Regius), William Ince, D.D., Cii. Ck. 
Eccles. Hist. (Reg.), W. Bright, D.D., Ck. Ch. 

„ (Reader) (vacant) 

English Language and Uterature {Mertori), Arthur 

S. Napier, M.A., Jt/er/on 
English Law {Rdr.), T. Raleigh, M.A., All Souls ... 
Exegesis (/relatid), Wm. Sanday, m.a,, Exeter 
Exp. Phil., R. Bellamy Clifton, M.A., Merlon 
Fine Art {Slade), H. Herkomer, M.A., All Soitlt ... 
Foreign Hist. {Rdr.), C. W. Boase, M.A., Exettr ... 
Geogr. {Rdr.), H. J. Mackinder, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

Geology, A. H. Green, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

Geometry {Samlian), J. J. Sylvester, m.a,, NeTi- 
Greek (Regius), Benj. Jowett, M.A., Balliol ... 
Greek (Reader), T. Bywater, M.A., Exeter ... 
Hebrew {Regius), S." R. Driver, D.D., Ch. Ch. 
Histaiy Ancient (Camden), H. F. Felham, W.A., i'jrrfw 

,, {Reader), R. W. Macan, K.A..,Univ. ... 
Human and Comparative Anatomy (LtHacre), 

Deputy, E. R. Lankester, M.A., Exeter ... 
Human Anatomy {Lect. in), A. Thomson, M.A., Exeter 
Indian Hist. (Rdr), S. J. Owen, M.A., Ch. Ch. 
Indian Law {Rdr.), Sir W. Matkby, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., 

All Souls 
International Law (Chichele), Thomas Erskine Hol- 
land, T).c.\-., All Souls ... 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture {Orief), Thomas Kelly 

Cheyne, D.D., Oriel 
Jurisprudence {Corp.), Sir Frederick Pollock, Bl., M.A., 

Corpus 
Latin Litera. {Corp.), H. Nettleship. M.A., Crfi. 

„ „ (Reader), R. Ellis, M.A., Trin. 

Law {Vinerian), A. V. Dicey, M.A., All Souls 
Logic ( Wykeham), J. Cook Wilson. M.A., Oriel 
Mediecval Palaography (Lecturer), F. Madao, M.A., 

Brasenose 
Medicine (Reg.), Sir H. W. Ackland, M.D., All Souls... 
Mineralogy, M. H. Nevil Story- Masltelyne, Mjv., 

Wadham 
Modem History {Chichele), Montagu Burrows, M.A., 

All Souls ... ... ... ... .;. 

Modern Hist. (Reg.), E. A. Freeman, M.A., Oriel ... 
Moral Philes. (tVayn/ete), T. Case, M.A., Ma^ii. ... 

Moral Philos. ilVhyte), W. WalUce, M.A., Aiert. ... 

Music, Sir J. Stainer, U.A,, D.&tus., Magdalen 
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Elect. 

JVatural P kilos, (JSedleian), B. Brice, M.A., Pirn, ... 1853 
J^astoral Theology {Reg.), Robert Campbell Moberley, 

iJmXJ' ... ... ... ... ... ... IOMX 

J^hysiology {Waynflete)^ John S. Burdon Sanderson, 

M. A. y Magdalen ... ... ... ... 1882 

J^oeiryy Fras. Turner Palgrave, m.a., Exeter ... 1885 

J^olitical Econ,y F. Y. Edgeworth, m.a., Balliol ... 1891 
Jiabbinical Lit, {Rdr,)y A. Neubauer, m.a.. Ex, ... 1884 
J^eader in Anthropology f Edward Bennett Taylor, m.a., 

Balliol ... ... ... ... ... 1883 

Homan Law {Reader)^ E. Grueber, M.A., Ball, ... 1881 

Hur, Econ, {Sibthorp) {y2s:2Xi\) 

J^ussian^ 6r*c, {Reader) y W. R. Morfill, M.A., Oriel ... 1889 
Sanskrit, A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Corpus ... ... 1888 

Septuaginty W. E. Daniel, M.A., Worcester ... 1889 

Zoology y J. O. Westwood, m.a., Magdalen ... ... 1861 

Teachers. — Hindustani^ Captain St. John, m.a. ; Telugu, 
G. U. Pope, m.a. ; Persian^ J. T. Platts, M.A. ; German, 
A. A. Macdonell, m.a., Corpus ; French, Jules Bue, M.A. ; 
Italian^ Carlo Felice Cosia, m.a. ; Spanish, H. B. Clarke, 
B.A.y Wadham. 



Affiliated Colleges. 



JLatnpeter, St. David's ... 
•Nottingham, University ... 
Sheffield, Firth College ... 


• • • • • • 

• • • » • • 

• • • • • • 


... 1880 
... 1882 
... 1886 


Affiliated Universities. 




Cape of Good Hope... 1888 
Sydney ... ... 1888 

Calcutta ... ... 1889 


Punjab 
Bombay ... 
Adelaide ... 


... 1889 
... 1890 
... 1891 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

ncellor. His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, k.g,, 

I,D., Trinity... ... ... ... ... i860 

teft Steward, Lord Walsingham, LL.D., Trinity ... iSgi 

»-CAa«i-ii'//i'/', J. Peile, LITT.D. ... ... ... 1891 

^rismiativgs in Parliamentj^lT Geo. Gabriel Stokes, 

Bart, M,A., Pembroke ... ... ... 1887- 

FProfessor R. C. Jebb, litt.d.. Trinity ... ... 1891 

Commissary, WiDiam Forsyth, M.A., q.c, Triii. ... 1868 

Deputy High Steward, Right Hon. "Spencer Horatio 

Walpole, LI.D., Trimly ... ... ... 1887 

Puilic Orator, J. E. Sandys, LITT.D., St. John's ... 1B76 

RegUirary, J. W. Clark, M.A., Trinity ... ... 1891 

iMrarian, F. J. H. Jenkinson, m.a., Triii. ... ... 1889 

Counsel, Arthur Cohen, M.A., Q.C., Ma^dalme ... 1879 

Esqmre Bedells, A. P. Humphrey, M.A., Triit. ... 1877 

Frederick C. Wace,M.A.,i"/,>AHV ... ... 18S7 

Council of the Senate, 

The Chancellor; the Vice-Chan cell or ; the Master of C/rt^y 
the Master of Cuius; the Master of Trinity Hall; Prof. 
Browne, Catk.; Prof. Cayley, Trin.; Professor Macalister, 
St.Jokn's; Prof. Sidgwick, Trin.; R. F. Scott, St. /alin's; 
F. Whitting, fang's; A. A. Leigh, King's; R. T. Wright, 
Christ's; Dr. D. MacAliater, St. John's; Dr. Roulh, Pel.; 
Dr. Jacltson, Trinity; Dr. Forsyth, Trinity. 

Sex Viri, Dr. Atkinson, Rev, H. Latham, Dr. Peile, A. A. 
Leigh, Dr. Porter, Dr. Ferrers. 

Auditors oj the Chest, R. T. Caldwell, Corpus; E. J. Gross, 
Cains; A. W. W. Dale, Trin. Hall. 

Watch Com., J. H. Gray, Quten's; R. S. Parry, Trin.; Dr. 
Porter, R. T. Caldwell, Corpus; J. M. Dodds, m.a., Peter- 
Proctors, A. W. Streatie, B.D., Corpus; A. Caldecott, M.A., 
Sl.johfis. 

Pro-Praclors, F. Wallis, Caiics; T. A. Walker, Pet. Addi- 
tional Pro- Procters,]. H. Gray, Queen's; H. G. Fuller, 

^^eterhoiise. 

trntors,]. M. Dodds, Pet.; E. G. Gallop, Cuius. 

Examiners. 
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Mathematical Tripos, Part. II., Professor Thomson; R. 

Pendlebury, Si John's j E. W. Hobson, ChrUts: A. C. 

Dixon, Trinify, 
' Classical Tripos, Part I., A. Pretor, Cafh.; J. R. Warfle. 

Clarej W. S. Hadley. Pemkj W. A. Gill, Afagd.; R. D. 

Hicks, Trinity: C. W. Moule, Corpus. Part 11., A, A.C. 

Pcskett, Magd.; Dr. Postgate. B, R. D. A. Hind, Tnuty; 

]. Adam, Emirian. c, H.C. Goodhart, Trinity; L.Whiblev, 

Pembroie. D, P. Gardner, Christ's; M. R. James,A'ii(f J. 

E, J. H. Moulton, King's; J. Strachan, Pemb, 
'^Larai Tripos, W. W. - Buckland, Caius ; R. T. Wrighl, 

Chrisfs; J. B. Moyle, W. Wills, St. John's; Dr. Kenny- 
' Historical Tripos, Dr. SidRwickj A. R. Ropes, Kin^t; ft. 

Cunningham, F. Y. Powell, Oxford. 
^ Moral Sciences Tripos, W. E. Johnson, Kin^s; J. W. 

Keynes, Petnbroke; Dr. Ward, Dr. Nicholson, Dr. SidR»idt 
JVatteral Sciences Tripos, Prof. Liveing, L. Fleicher, CawJ; 

R. T. Glazebrook, Trinity; J. E, Reynolds, H. P. Gurwj, 

C/dwy J. R. Green, Trinity; J. E. Marr, St. John's; A. 

E. Shipley, Christ's; Dr. A. Macalister, 5/. /oA»("i; Df. 

Shore, -y/./oAn'j-,' J. G. McKendrick, A. W. ReinoU, J.J. 

H. Teall ; W. T. T. Dyer, A. M. Marshall, St. John's; A. 

ThomsoD. 
Theological Tripos,Piat. K irk patrick. Prof. Sianton, AW. 

Streane, Corpus; F. H. Chase, Christ's; M. R. Jam». 

Kin^s; A. L. WMaxas, Jesus ; J. A. Robinson, Chnsfi; 

J. F. Bethune-Baker, /'^n(#r»:tc. 



Professors. 

Anatomy, A. Macalister, M.D., Si.Johrfs ... 
Anglo-Saxon, W. W. Skeat, i.irr.D., Christ's 
Arabic, W. R. Smith, M.A., Chrisfs 

„ (Ld. Aim.), R L. Bensley, M.A., Caftis 
Arch (Disney), G. F. Browne, B.D., Calh. ... 
Asir. {Lowndes'), J. C. Adams, M.A., F.R.S., Pern, 
Astronomy {Plumian), G. H. Darwin, M.A., Trin. 
Botany, C. C. Babington, M.A., St.Johtis ... 
Chemistry, G. D. Liveing, m.a., St,Jok»is ... 
Chinese, Sir T. Wade, c.c.m.g., m.a., AVw*! 
Civil Latu {Regius), E. C. Clark, LL,D., Trin. 
Divinity {Regius), H. B. Swele, D.D., Caius 
Divinity {Marg.)j F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Emm. 
Divinity {Hulsean), H. E. Ryle, M.A., King's 
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Vivittity {Norriaan), Josepb Rawson Lumbey, D.D., 

Catharine 
Divinity {Ely), V. H. Stanton, d,d,, Trin. ... 
Ecclesiastics History {Dixie),Heary Melville Gwatkin, 

Emmamiel ... 
Expl. Physics, J. J. Thomson, M.A., Trin. ... 
J^ine Art {Slade), J. H. Middleion, M.A., fTing's 
Geology {Woodivardian), T. McK. Hughes, M.A., 

Creek, Richard Clavcrhouse Jcbb, litt.d., m.p., 

Hebrew, A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D., Trinity ... 
Hulsean Led., A. T. Lyttleton, m.a., Selwyn 
La^ Mare. Prea., The Abp. of Canterbury 
Latin, J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., St. John's 
Law {Down.), F. W. Maitland, M.A., Down. 
iHlemaiioaal Law, J. Westlake, m.a,, Trin. 
Mathematics {Lucasiaa), Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 

Bart., M.A., F.R.S., M.P., Pfinbrake 
Mechanism and Afifitied Mechanics, J, A. Ewing, M.A., 

Medicine {Downing), Peter Wallwork Latham, M.D., 

Downing 
Mineralogy, W. J. Lewis, M.A., Trinity 
Modem History, J. R. Seeley, M.A., Caius ... 
Moral Philos., H. Sidgwick, litt.d., Trin.... 
Music, Charles V. Stanford, mus.D., Trin.... 
Natural Philosophy {Jacksoman),]a.^ns^ Dewar, M.A., 

Peterhouse 
Pathology, Charles Smart Roy, m.a., Trin.... 
Physic {Regius), Sir G. E. Paget, M.D., Caius 
Physiology, M. Foster, M.A., Trinity 
Pol. Econ., Alfred Marshall, M.A., :it. John's 
Pitre Mathematics, A. Cayley, M.A., Trinity 
Sanskrit, E. B. Cowell, M.A., Corpus 
Surgery, Sir G. M. Humphry, M.D., Kin^s 
Zoology, &C., Alfred Newton, M.A., Magdalene 

Sir Robert Rede's Lecturer. 
Sir Alf. C. Lyall, k.c.b., k.ci.e. ... 
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Strand, W.C, 1838. 

Primeipal of College, Rev. Henry Wace, n.D. 
Vue-Prindpal and Chaplain, Rev. R. J. KoQwling, M.^ 
Stcretary, J. W. Cunningham. 
Ubrarian, V, G. Plair, M.A, 



Professors and Lecturers. 

Divimfy, -Rev. G. H. Curteis, m.a. ; Rev. J. M. FuUw.K.A.; 

Rev. S. Leathes, D.D. ; Rev. A. C. M'Caul, B.A. ; Rev. C 

Hole, B.A. ; Rev. H. C. Shullleworth, B.A. 
Classical Literature, G. C. \V. Warr, M.A. ; W. L Heilw 

ington, M.A. 

English IjMguage, John W. Hales, M.A. ; R. Geare, RA. 

Modern History, J. K. Laughtun, M.A, 

Mathemaiics, W. H. H.Hudson, M.A. ; R. A. Sampson, 1.1- i 

M. Jenkins, M.A. ; R. Holmes, B.A. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, W. G. AdamSi U.iL! 

H. ToTiiliniOn, B.A. ; E. F. Herroun; H. Sidney Jones,B.*- 
Law and Jurisprudence, John Culler. 
Logic and Metaphysics, Rev. A. Caldicoit, M.A. 
Mineralogy and Geology, Rev. T. Wiltshire, t-i.A. 
Chemistry and Pract. Chem., J. M. Thomson. f.C.S. ; G-^" 

Johnson, F.s.c. j H. Jackson, K.c.s. 

Architecture, B. Fletcher ; J. Bartlett. 

Hebrew, Rev. Stanley Leathes, d.d. 

Public Reailing, Rev, C. D. Taylor, M.A. 

Sanskrit and Persian, G. F. Nicoll, M.A. 

Hindustani, Thomas Howley. 

Indian Jurisprudence, Almaric Rumsey. 

Chinese, Robert K, Douglas. 

French, V. Spiers, M.A. 

German, A. C, Buchheiin, PH.D. Italian, N, Pe 

Vocal Music,]. E. Vernh.im. 

Geometrical Drawing, E. J. Hulme ; W. H. Webb. 

Mechanical Engineering and IVoriihffis, C.S. Cap ' 

H. F. W. BurtsaU. 
Metallurgy, A. K. Huntingdon ; A. P. Davi 
Civil Engineering, H. Robinson. 
Geography, H. G. Seeley, f.k.s. 
Drawing, A. E. Hoiden. 
Commerce, James Gaull. 
Electrical Engineering, J, Hopkinson, M.A. ; E. Wilsoih--- 
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Afedical School. 

Anatomy, John Cumow, M.D., Dean. 

Physiology, Dr. W. D. Halliburton. 

Pathological Anatomy, A. B. Duffin, m.d. 

ComparcUive Anatomy, F. Jeffrey Bell, b.a. 

Botany, J. W. Groves. 

Chemistry, J. M. Thompson, F.C.S. j G. S. Johnson, F.CS. ; 

H. Jackson, F.c.s. 
Hygiene, Charles Kelly, m.d,, f.r.cs. 
Materia Medica, N. J. C. Tirurd, M.D. 
Medicine, Lionel Beale, M.D. 
Medicine, Forensic, W. R. Smith, M.D, 
Midwifery, W. Playfair, M.D. 
Clinical Surgeon, Sir J. Lister, Bart, f.r.s. 
Surgery, W. Rose, f.r.c,s. ; W. W. Cheyne, f.r.cs. 
ophthalmology, M. M, McHardy, f.r.cs. 
Neuro-Paihotogy, D. Ferrier, M.D. 
Bacteriology, E. M. Crookshank, M.D, 
Aural Surgery, G, Pritchard, m,d. 
Idbrarian, R. H. G. Tritton. 

Evening Class Department. 
Dean, J. Gault. 

Civil Service Department. 
Zeetureri, W. Bragjnswn; R. Hinks; R. F. Harcourt ; A. 
J; Corny n. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 1872. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 

President, Lord St. Levan. 

Warden, Rev. H, G, Bonavia Hunt, mus.d., f.r.s. E. 

Professors and Lecturers, Prof. J. G. Saunders, MUS.D, ; 
Prof. E. H. Turpin, MUS.D. ; C. W. Pearce, MUS.D. ; Prof, 
Bradbury Turner, MOS.B. ; A. Visetii ; G. E. Bambridge f 
C. E. Willing; Prof James Higgs, MUS.B, ; W. Piniiey, 
HUS.B. ( J. C. Beuthin ; Wallace Wella ; H. Lazarus ; J. T. 
Carrodus; F.Corder; F. G. M. Ogbourne : C.E.Armand 
Scmplc, B.A. ; Walter Bolton ; J. L. Child ; L. Siczepa- 
nowski ; E. Woodbouse ; J. Reynolds ; J. RadclifT; T. E, 
Mann; B. M. Carrodus; F. G. Cole; T. Matthay; H. 
Gibson ; Rev. W. A. Hales ; George A. Clinton. 
■^Jiaminers, Sir H. S. Oakley, M.A., mus.d.; F. H. Cowcd; 
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C. H. Parry, M.A., MUS.D. ; M. M ay brick ; A. H. Mann, 
MUS.D, ; Ridley Prentice; E. J. Hopkins, UU&D.; Hmrj 
R. Bird; J. Francis Uarneit ; A. E. Drinkwaier, HA,; 
W. H. Walshe, M.D. ; C. Warwick Jordan, MUS.D. 

Registrar, E. H. Turpin, mus.d, ; Bursar, J. StedEUn, 
F.R.G.s. ; Hon. Sec, Rev. R. Gwynne, b.a. 

Secretary, Shelley Fisher, F.R.A.S. 



UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 1831. 

Terms.— Efii/i/niny, Jan. 19 to March 21, Easier, Apiill} 

to June 22. Michaelmas, Oct. 1 1 to Dec. 13. 
Governors, The Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
Wari/en, Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. 
Suh-lVarden, Rev, R. J. Pearce, d.c.l. 



Pkofessoks and Lecturers. 



I 



Divinity and Eccles. Hist., Rev. A. S. Farrar, u, 

Greek and Classical Lit., Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D. 

Mathematics, Rev. R. J. Pearce, D.C.L. 

Hebrew, Ven. Henry W. Watkins, d.d. 

Medicine, G. H. Philipson, m.a,, M.D., f.r.cp. 

Proctors, Rev. A. Plummer, d.d, ; and Rev. A. RobetlMO, 

Tutors, Rev. A. Plummer, d.d. ; Rev. A. Robcrtso&i H.A.) 

F. B. Jevons, ma. 
Lecturer in Hebrew, Rev. J. T. Fowler, m.a. 
Classical Leciiirers,Rev.]. R. Shortt, M.A. ; H. L. WildiW-i 

Rev. H. Ellershaw, M.A. 
Mathetnatical Lecturer, P. J. Hcawood, M.A. 
Lecturer in Modem Languages, J. G. W. Tuckcy, m.a. 
Registrar, W. K. Hilton, M.A. 
LMirariam, Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A. 
Observer, H. J. Carpenter. 
Treasurer and Secretary, A. Bcanlands, m.a. 
[AJilia/ed Colleges,— Cadtiagtan, Barbados ; Fourab "fc 

Sierra Leone.] 

University College. 
Master, Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D, 

Bishop Hatfield's it all {Durham'. 
Principal, Rev. Archibald Robertson, M.A. 





THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

PERFORMED for some centuries a most important 
part in the education of the country. Many of 
them were founded and endowed in the fifteenth 
century by private benefactors, or by the guilds 
into which the people had associated themselves 
for material help in various ways. Many of the 
" King Edward VI. schools " were really only re- 
foundations of the schools whose endowments 
had fallen into the king's hands among the 
confiscations of the Reformation period. These 
schools, under the government of a body of 
trustees, had usually an endowment for the main- 
tenance of a competently trained master, who was 
required to educate a certain number of boys 
gratis, and all others at a very small fee. The 
foundation deed usually provided that the master 
should be a clergyman, and that the boys should 
be brought up as members of the Church. Henry's 
'History of England' contains a list of schools, 
475 in number, with the names of the founders and 
date of foundation. Information on their constitu- 
tion may be found in the 'Endowed Schools Act, 
Report of Commission and Evidence.' 

A general inquiry into the conduct of these 
schools was instituted by a Commission i 
with the result that in all cases where it was needed 
provision has been made for the proper manage- 
ment and administration of the property, and new 
Schemes for the conduct of the schools have been 
imposed. One important change made by the sub- 
Sequent Act was that dissenters were admitted to 
a share of the advantages of these ancient Church 
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foundations, dissenting governors being admitted on 
tbe management, and dissenting boys in the schools. 

As a part of the church revival of the last half- 
century, a number of new middle-class schools 
have been founded as exclusively church schools. 
Perhaps the most remarkable movement in this 
direction was the foundation, in 1848, by the Rev. 
N. Woodard, of St. Nicholas' College, which was a 
soc'ety of men. united as fellows of a college or 
colleges, to build, endow, and carry on schools for 
the upper, middle, and lower middle classes. The 
society has already three groups of schools, Tl» 
Sussex Group, which was the earliest, consists of an 
upper school. Lancing College, Shorcham, which 
has over 200 scholars ; a middle school, Hurstpitr- 
point College, vAuch has 170; and a lower school, 
Ardittgky College, Hayward's Heath, which has 
430 boys ; and an upper girls' school, St. Micliads 
College, Bognor, which has 46 girls. Tbe Hidland 
Group consists of a lower school, St. Chad's Collfg', 
Denstone ; an upper school, Ellesmere Coilegi, 
Salop, which has 103 boys; a middle school, 5f. 
Augustine's Grammar Sc/iool, Dewsbury, which 
has 30 boys ; an upper girls' school, St. Aniu's 
Abbots, Bromsgrove, which has 68 girls; and* 
lower school, St. Alaty's Abbots, which has about 
40. The Western DiviBioiL has at present one middle 
school. King's College, Taunton, with 65 boys.' 

In 1883, a Chntch Schools Company (Limited) was 
formed for the establishing of schools for boys and 
girls above the class attending elementary schools, 
where at moderate cost an efficient education 
should be provided on the principles of the Church 
of England. It has 26 schools in operation ; snii 
its action has given an impulse to some stmilu 
efforts.* 

Of late years much has been done in the way ef 
' See 'Church Year Book for 1893,' p. 306. • lfaid.pM 
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extending university teaching and advantages. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge now hold what are 
called "Local" Examinations, senior and junior, 
in many parts of the country, and the certificates 
granted to the successful candidates are accepted 
as evidence of competency from an educational 
point of view. They have also organized "Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures," which arc given in all 
parts of the kingdom by arrangement with local 
committees, who apply for a course of lectures and 
guarantee the small expenses. 

The University of London, too, has arranged a 
definite scheme, which is now in full working, for 
the inspection and examination of schools other 
than primary, to be conducted under the direction 
of the Senate. 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
It is, however, in its work in the education and 
training of the poorer classes of the people that 
the Church has most reason to feel satisfaction. 
It is not a modem work. So long ago as the reign 
of William and Mary a number of bishops, clergy- 
men, and church laymen associated themselves 
together in the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (i6g8), and began, in addition to other 
good works, to found, for the clothing, maintenance, 
and education of the children of the poor, the 
"Parochial Charity Schools," which stiil remain in 
London and some of the larger towns. This 
branch of the Society's work grew so large, and its 
further extension became so important, that in 
181 1 it was thought desirable to organize a branch 
Association, and to devolve upon it their whole 
work of education. This was the origin of the 
Kational Society for the education of the children 
of the poor in the principles of the Established 
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Church. Since that time there have been 6¥e 
separate stages in the deveiopment of this branch 
of the Church's work. 

I. During the first of these stages the Church 
had neither help nor countenance from the State. 
Her educational work was of a strictly missionary 
character. The building of schools was perhaps 
the least difficult task. She had, in addition, W 
overcome many deep-seated prejudices against the 
diffusing of education amongst the labouring 
classes ; the principles on which it was expedient 
to conduct a general scheme of education had to 
be considered and defined ; teachers had to be 
provided ; books had to be prepared. 

II. The second stage began with the year 1833, 
when the State, which had hitherto ignored the 
work of educating the poor, at last rendered sonK 
assistance. Through the agency of the National 
Society as representing the Church (the various 
Nonconformist bodies being represented by the 
British and Foreign School Society), the Treasury 
expended for some years an annual grant of £20SX(i 
towards the establishment of new schools ; but no 
supervision over the schools themselves had as yet 
been exercised by the State. 

in. The year 1839, when the Education Depart- 
ment was established, and Government InspectiiMi 
instituted, marked the third stage in the dcvelo[>- 
ment of popular education. From that time liH 
the year 1870 the State worked in concert with 
the Church in the advancement of religious as well 
as secular teaching. 

IV. The Education Act of 1870, creating Boafd 
Schools, involved an entire separation of the Slste 
from all concern in the religious instruction 0' 
children in elementary schools, and the consequeni 
necessity for the Church, through the agency of the 
National Society and the various Diocesan BoanU 
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- in connection with it, to encourage and sustain the 
work which had thus been abandoned by the State. 
V. In 1 891 the Assisted Education Act was 
passed, and came into operation on Sept. 1 of 
that year. Its main provision was to give to all 
qualified elementary schools an additional grant 
of lor. per head on the average attendance, which 
was calculated to be nearly equivalent to the 
average of ^d. per week ; the immediate result was 
that the Board Schools at once made all their 
schools free, and that a great majority of the 
Church Schools lowered their school fees by that 
amount, making many of them also free. It is as 
yet too early to pronounce upon the effect which 
this measure will have upon the fortunes of the 
Church Schools and upon the education of the 
country generally ; but so far there is no reason to 
fear that the Church Schools will be injured ; on 
the contrary, many parents who formerly sent their 
children to Board Schools because they were 
cheaper, now send them to Church Schools because 
they prefer them. 

The Cfhurch had, at tha date of the last return in 1890, 

Church Day Schools, ir,96o, in 16,650 departments. 
Teachers (principal a), 14, 361 ; {as=istanis), 15,313 ; total, 

Pupii Teachers, 12,041. 
Scholars on Books, 1,906,327. 
^ » Average Attendance, 1,466,273. 

r Schools and 
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The following Table sliowa the Elementaty Edacfitif»u/ 
Work, of the Church in comparison with that of cUa 
Agencies since the passing of the Board School Aot 
of 1870. 
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The following Table shows Voluntary ContTibution* <•■ 

wards the Maintenance of Church Schools, compw*^ 
with those of other Bodies, since the paasing of th' 
Education Act of 1870. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 



ilJiagram Blowing the Element&ry Educational work 
of the Church in comparison with that of other 
Agencies since the passing of the Board School 
Act of 1870. 
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The recent legislation has had the good effe^ 
of inducing the managers of Church Schools to 
tal(e steps to increase the efficiency of all their 
schools, and especially to assist the weaker schools. 
For this purpose Church School Boards have been 
established in some towns, and School AsBoeutini 
in many dioceses. Some of them provide all 
organizing master to advise and assist the manageB 
and teachers of the organized schools, and raise » 
general fund out of which grants are made to aid 
the poorer schools to improve their buildings and 
apparatus. This work is only in its infancy, but it 
seems likely to become general, and it is calculated 
to increase the general efficiency of Church Schools 
and to consolidate their strength. 

TR.\1NING COLLEGES. 

Some very important institutions in connection 
with elementary education remain to be mentioned 
Efficient education depends upon the efficiency of 
the teachers, and to secure this the Church hu 
founded and maintains training colleges. The 
National Society led the way with its admiiable 
colleges, and some of the dioceses followed tl* 
example; tlie Christian Knowledge Society hw 
added the latest. The list is : 

For Masters— Bat tersca, St. Mark's (Chelsea), 
Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Cheltenham, Chester. 
Culham (for O.xford), Durham, Exeter, Peter- 
borough, Saltley (for Birmingham), Winchcstffi 
York. 

For Mistreaaea — Whitelands (Chelsea), Home U" 
Colonial (London, Bristol, Cheltenham, Chichester, 
Derby, Durham), Hockerill for St. Alban's, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Oxford, Ripjn, Salisbury, Truro, War- 
rington, St. Kathcrinc's (Tottenham). 



TRAINING COLLEGES. 



Tli« following a 

870—33 & 34 Vict. c. 75 (W. E. Forsler) ; 

873—36 & 37 Vict. c. 86 (W. E. Forster) ; 

876—39 Sc 40 Vict. c. 79 (Lord Sandon) ; 

880—43 & 44 VicL c. 23 (Mr. MundcUa) ; 

891— 54 & 55 Vict, c s6 (Sir W. H. Dyke)— Free Education ; 

""" -WcUh Intermediate Education — 52 & $3 Vict, c 40 ; 

-Teclinica.1 Instruction Act ; 
;89i — -Technical Instruction Act ; 

■(90 — Technical Instruction Act: Contribution from Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise)— 53 & 54 Viet, c. 60. 

The following are important documents. 

Sduc&tion Blue Book, 1891.— Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education (England and Wales) ; with Appen- 
dix. iSgo-gi ; 

Free School Byatem. — Memorandum by J. G. Fitch, Esq., 
one of her Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges, 
on the working of the Free School System in America, 
France, and Belgium ; 

Educational Code, 1891. — Code of Regulations, with 
Schedules and Ap]jendix, by the Right Honourable the 
Lordsof the Committee of the Privy Council on Education ; 

XLoTised lastructione issued to her Majesty's Inspectors, 
and applicable to the Code of 1891 ; 

AH these are published by Messrs. Eyre & Spoltiswoode, a 
the price of a few pence each. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

This portion of the Church having lately be* 
come a subject of especial interest, it may be useful 
to devote a few paragraphs to its history and con- 
dition. The history of the Church in Wales is a 
continuation of the history of the Church of the 
Roman Province of Britain, in this part of the 
country which succeeded in maintaining its \ais- 
pendence against the Saxon invasion. 

It was not in Wales only that British Christianity 
survived. The north-west of England, from thJe 
Clyde to the Mersey, successfully resisted the war 
of invasion, and was only gradually absorbed into 
the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria, and Its 
people included in the Church of that kingdom. 
In the peninsula of Cornwall and Devon the British 
population continued for a still longer period under 
their own bishops. When the West Saxon kings 
had secured the submission of the people of the 
south-western peninsula, they probably nominated 
Saxon bishops to its sees. In the time of Canute 
(1035) the two sees of Cornwall and Devon were 
united ; and in the time of Edward the Confcssof 
the see was removed to Exeter. The case of 
Wales is especially interesting because the Briti»ii 
Church has continued there with unbroken con- 
tinuity, retaining its own organization, down to 
the present time. It has just now an adventitious 
interest from the attempt to isolate it from the rest 
of the Church of England, and treat it in an 
exceptional manner. 

The first part of the history of the Charch in 
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ales is to be found in former pages which have 
^^alt with the Church of the Roman province 
V^ee pp. 25-27). We there saw that it was probably 
'^Hc of its bishops (of Caerleon) who accompanied 
^he Bishops of York and London to the Council of 
Aries, and that the Church of the whole of the 
Southern part of the island was one in its relations 
Avith the churches of the continent, 

Pooudation of the four Welsli dioceseB. — The 
first clear view of the condition of Wales after the 
departure of the Romans from the island exhibits 
it as divided into many tribes, each having its own 
chief or king. While the Angles and Saxons were 
establishing their seven or eight kingdoms in the 
conquered part of the island, the Britons of Wales 
were gathering into four principalities. The Church 
organization followed that of the State ; each inde- 
pendent principality had its own church, A see 
was established at Bangor for the principality of 
Gwynedd (Venedotia) ; Llanelwy (or St, Asaph) 
for Powys ; St. David's for Menevia ; Llandaff for 
Gwent. The date of the actual foundation of 
these sees is unknown ; Daniel, the first bishop 
of Bangor, died 5:^4 A.D. ; St. David, 6or ; St. 
Kentigern, the probable founder of Sl Asaph, 612 ; 
in which year also died Dubritius, the founder of 
Llandaff, The four dioceses varied in extent from 
time to time, according with the conquests of the 
several princedoms. 

Indirect influence of the Welsh Church upon the 
Christianity of England. — If the Welsh Church held 
little direct intercourse with the Churches of the 
Anglian and Saxon conquerors, it had relations 
with Brittany and Ireland ; and through the latter 
exercised an indirect but imjjortant influence upon 
the Christianity of a large part of England. In 
the sixth century St. David, St. Gildas, and St. 
Caradoc revived and spread the decaying Church 




of Ireland, and one oftlie disciples of their labot/n 
there was St. Coluinba of lona. Through tits 
channel the teaching of St. David of Menevia \m 
conveyed to the Northumbrian Church, and through 
Lindisfarne to Essex and Mercia. Thus the Welsh 
Church had a powerful though indirect influence 
upon the Christianizing of England. 

The Welsh Primacy. — There is no sufficient 
evidence that any of the Welsh sees had primaUa! 
dignity over the rest. The title of Metropolitan 
was given to individual bishops of at least three (rf 
the sees ; but it appears to mean only that he had 
no superior, not that he was the superior of the 
other bi.shops. Bernard, the first Norman bishop 
of St. David's, and some of Ills successors, claimed 
jurisdiction over the others as an ancient privilege 
of his see, but never succeeded in getting it allowed 
Giraldus the historian tried to prove at the 3fd 
Lateran Council, a.d, 1179, that the see was the 
archiepiscopal see of Wales, but it could not be 
ascertained that any Welsh bishop had cvef 
received the pall from Rome, the usual recognition 
of archiepiscopal dignity by the premier see of 
Western Christendom. 

Incorporation of the Welsh sees into the Frovim 
of Canterhury. — The history of the gradual rect^- 
nition by the Welsh Church of tlie jurisdiction of 
Canterbury is obscure in details, but plain enough 
in its genera! outline and in its principles. We 
have seen above that in those times, as indeed in 
all times and places, ecclesiastical arrangemcnti 
were influenced by the fluctuations of the national 
fortunes. As the Norman kings extended theif 
conquests over Wales they appointed bishops to the 
vacancies in the Welsh sees. The power of a bishop 
in those days was a formidable rival of the royj 
authority, and the Norman king strengthened bis 
rule over the subject people bynominattng a Nonnan 




tishop. The churches had {speaking generally) the 
edoctrines,organization, discipline, and customs, 
so that the appointment of a Norman instead of a 
Briton to the see, secured for the king the powerful 
influence of the religious head of the diocese, but 
did Dot involve any disturbance of the old religious 
order of the native church. The Norman bishops^ 
recognized the jurisdiction of the sec of Canterbury 
for themselves and their dioceses. No doubt the 
native clergy and people disliked the appointment 
of Norman bishops over them, just as the Saxons 
did,* but both Saxons and Welsh submitted with as 
good a grace as they might to what could not be 
resisted. The incorporation into the Province of 
Canterbury was probably not felt as a special hard- 
ship by either bishops, clergy, or people, for the 
sentiment of ecclesiastical unity was not unpopular 
at the time. 

The freedom and self-government of the native 
Welsh Church diminished gradually as Henry III. 
and Edward I. gradually brought English law to 
bear upon the suh]e(X pari passu with their gradual 
conqiiest and attempted Anglicizing of the Princi- 
pality. Down to the fifteenth century Englishmen 
were habitually placed in the ofiices of power and 
dignity in the Welsh Church, as a polidc means of 
promoting the Anglicizing of the province. The 
last revolt of Wales was in 1416. 

The reipi of the Tndors and Stuarts. — When a 
prince of Welsh blood acquired the kingdom, the 
Welsh regarded it as the fulfilment of an ancient 
Bardic prophecy that a son of Cadwallader should 

' Bernard of St. David's above-mentioned is an exception 
to this ; he tried to get Wales recognized as a separate 
province with himself as its metropolitan. 

'' Within a few years after the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land there were only two English bishops left, and most of 
the abbacies also had been tilled with Normans. 
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again rule over Britain. Wales was incorporated 
with England in 1536 by Henry VIII, (by Act of 
Parliament 27 Hen, VIII. c. 26), who gave to Weish- 
mcn the same liberties as to Englishmen, and 
extended the laws of inheritance and other English 
laws to Wales. The sovereigns of the Tudor 
dynasty showed marked favour to their counti)'- 
men, and this policy was continued by the Stuarti 
From 1570 forty-four Welshmen succeeded io 
turn to the four Welsh sees, and Welshmen also 
filled many scats on the English benches, both of 
judges and bishops. The other posts of the Welsh 
Church were filled witli native clergymen. Ao 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1562, ordering 
the New Testament and the Book of Comraon 
Prayer to be translated into Welsh, but it was net 
till some years afterwards that the Bible was 
actually translated, by Welsh clergymen, and 
printed at the cost of an English archbishop^ 
This translation has been one great means of pffr 
serving the Welsh as a literary language. Wales 
owes her first grammar and dictionary to J. 
Davies, Rector of Mallwyd. Between 1595 arid 
1715 ten grammar schools were founded by WeUi 
clergymen. The books most frequently found 
(next to the Bible) on the shelves of Welsh 
cottages were written- by Welsh clergymen,*./. 
' The Practice of Piety,' ' The Candle of the Welsh.' 
'The History of the Faith,' 'The Catechetical 
Instruction.' 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Church reaped a rich harvest of this policy in the 
loyalty of the people. Dissent made little or no 
progress in Wales, while it was multiplying in 
England ; the great mass of the people during the 
Great Rebellion remained loyal to Church and 
king. The Commonwealth took its revenge bj" 
bestowing special pains on the impoverishing 
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persecution of the Church in the PnncipaHty, and 
left it in a deplorable condition of disorganization 
and feebleness. Before it had time to recover, the 
House of Hanover adopted the policy of using the 
Church in Wales as a garrison against the Stuarts, 
From 1 71 5 to within the last twenty or thirty years, 
Wales more than shared in the ecclesiastical abuses 
of that period ; no Welshman was appointed to a 
Welsh diocese, and most of the bishops were non- 
resident ; most of the richer benefices were held 
by Englishmen, and they were frequently non- 
resident ; the majority of the livings were very 
poor, and many of these were held in plurality and 
served by still poorer curates. 

Rise of DiBseut. — The sudden increase of the 
population, and its gathering into new centres, 
caused by the opening of mines, collieries, iron- 
works and quarries, in the latter part of the last 
century, found the Welsh Church unready and 
unable to provide for the new spiritual necessities. 
Dissent sprang up and flourished. The Methodist 
movement began within the Church, and did much 
to supply the wants of the people. The great 
fathers of Methodism in Wales were, like the 
Wesleys, clergymen, loyal to the Cliurch to the 
last, spoke of her with affection as "the Old 
Mother," and predicted her revival. Daniel Row- 
lands, the Whitfield of Wales, Williams of Pan- 
tycelyn, the poet, Peter Williams, the commentator 
of the movement, and Charles of Bala, were clergy- 
men, and Howel Harris, the founder of Trevecca, 
applied for Holy Orders, but was refused because 
he was below the canonical age. It was in 181 1 
that the Calvinistic Methodists seceded from the 
Church, so that as a separate body they have only 
existed during the lifetime of men still living 
among us; and their feeling of hostility to the 
Church is of still more recent growth. 
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Wales has shared in the revival of religious lire 
and earnestness in the Church of England which 
has marked the last generation ; the wori< of ihc 
Cliurch has grown with continually - increasing 
rapidity and volume, and she is rapidly recovering 
the affections of the people. 

Here are some statistics which support this assertion. 

Diocese of SI. David's, from 1841 — i8S8. 97 new chuicbM 
or chapels of ease consecrated ; 1 13 mission-rooms liceoMd 
131 new parsonages built, 100 benefices better endovt^ 
absentees reduced from 174 to 7. Conlirmacinn candidala 
in 1883, 7,131 ; in 1886, 7,841 i in i88g, 9,008. Childrenis 
church schools in 1831, 15,799; 'n 1846, 19,635; in itSS, 
63,637- 

Uiocese of Llandaff, from 1849— 1869. 41 cburcbH 
erected, 67 restored and enlarged, 52 rooms licensed. Smce 
1SS3, 16 new churches, 3; restored and enlarged ; 35 mi^siM 
churches and rooms. Candidates for confirmation, 1879— 
18S2 H-ere 6,949; 1882—1886, 12,851; 1886—1889, 16,00ft 

Bangor. Between 1859 and 1889. .^468,623 raised fer 
church work ; 27 new churches, 42 new mission chapeb; 
110 churches rebuilt or restored ; 66 parsonages; 66 BW 
or enlarged schools ; Contirmatioa candidates from 2,000 odd 
to 3,000 odd. 

St. Asaph. 1850—1889. Spent in building churcbes, 
parsonages, and schools, ^£899,298. Since 1 836 ; 83 cburcte 
built, 35 rebuilt, ti2 restored and enlarged; 45 mlssicii- 
rooms, 79 new parsonages. Confirmed in 1884-8)1 3,74); 
in 1886-87, 4,173 ; in 18S8-89, 4,455. In 1839, 81 chwcli 
schools; in 1888, 213. 

The original documents, &c., illustrative of the histoiy «( 
the Church in Waies are brought together in the Uiotw*" 
Histories of St. David's, Llandaff, St. Asaph, and Baneffi 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Km'wled||t 
Much information about the present condition of the ChoM 
and of Dissent in Wales is contained in the Reports rf 
Papers and Speeches at the Church Congresses of xlfh 
1S79, 18SS, 1889, and 1891. See speech of Mr. GladitoK 
in the House of Commons, May 24, 187a 
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One of the grounds put forth for their conquests 
in the newly-discovered world by the governments 
of Spain, Portugal, and Britain, was the extension 
of the blessings of the Christian religion to its 
heathen inhabitants. The charters which James I. 
granted to the Virginia Company were accom- 
panied by orders for preaching the Word of God 
according to the rites and doctrines of the Church 
of England, both " in the colonies and among the 
savages bordering upon them." The first English 
church on the American continent was built at 
Jamestown in Virginia, by the Rev. R. Hunt, about 
1607. Tithes, glebes, and other provision for the 
clergy were made in Virginia by the local legis- 
lature. William and Mary founded a college there 
which was called after them, and in their reign an 
Episcopal commissary, the Rev. J. Blair, was sent 
by the Bishop of London to regulate the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the colony. In 1692 the local 
assembly of Maryland provided a legal maintenance 
for parochial clergymen. 

In the time of Charles I. an Order in Council placed 
all British subjects in foreign parts (including clergy- 
men) under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London 
as their diocesan. The credit of the first attempt 
to give a complete organization to the Churches in 
the colonies is due to Archbishop Laud, who pro- 
posed in 1638 to send a bishop to New England ; 
and in the reign of Charles II. Clarendon obtained 
the king's sanction to a proposal for a Bishop of 
Virginia. But these and subsequent efforts were 
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frustrated by the opposition of parties acting on 
mixed political and religious grounds. Ministers 
were jealous of loosening any of the bonds which 
kept the colonies in political subjection ; Noncon- 
formists were averse tothe completion of the epis- 
copal organization in the colonial churches, which 
were practically working on the Presbyterian model. 
It was not till after the achievement of independ- 
ence by our American colonies that the Church of 
the United States at last succeeded in obuining 
the consecration of a bishop. The English bishota 
believed themselves precluded by statute and the 
common law from consecrating a bishop for a 
foreign country without the sanction of the Crowi, 
and were unable to induce the government to give 
its sanction. But with the advice and assent of 
the English ecclesiastical authorities the bishops of 
the Disestablished Scottish Church {1784) gave 
valid consecration to Bishop Seabury ; and three 
years after (1787) a special Act of Parliament al- 
lowed the English bishops to consecrate Bishofs 
White for Pennsylvania and Prevost for New York. 
In the same year letters patent created Now 
Scotia into a see, and Dr. Inglis, rector of Ho!/ 
Trinity Church, New York, was consecrated st 
Lambeth the first bishop of that diocese. Quebec 
was created into a see for Canada in 1 793. Nothing 
more was done till 1813, when, with some difficulty. 
Parliament, in reviewing the Charter of the Eait 
India Company, sanctioned the introduction of< 
clause providing for the establishment of a btsbop 
at Calcutta with three archdeacons. From ties 
diocese were erected, between 1833 and 1837, the 
sees of Madras, Australia, and Bombay. 

At length the rapid multiplication and gtowA 
of our colonies in various parts of the world W 
churchmen at home to make an effort to obtain for 
all of tliem the advantage of complete ccclc&iaatical 
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organization. The Bishop of London (Blomfield) 
formally called the attention of the Church to the 
subject in a letter addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and as a result of it, at a meeting of 
lour archbishops and thirty-nine bishops, held at 
Lambeth Palace in Whitsun week, iS4i,a" Colonial 
Bishoprics Council " was established. It put forth 
a proposal to provide bishops for New Zealand, 
the British possessions in tlie Mediterranean, New 
Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope, Van Dicmen's 
Land, and Ceylon. It proposed afterwards the pro- 
vision of bishops for Siena Leone, British Guiana, 
South Australia, Port Philip, Western Australia, 
Northern India, and Southern India. A public 
meeting was called. Tlic two great societies con- 
tributed — S.P.CK. .^10,000, and S.P.G. .£7,500, and 
the church public added their contributions. 

It is a wonderful illustration of the vigour with 
which the Church of England was developing on all 
sides, that in July 1873 the Colonial Bishoprics 
Council was able to issue another statement, that 
within sixteen years of its existence all the places 
above-mentioned (with the great exception of 
northern and southern India) had become the sees 
of new bishoprics ; and that altogether in the 
thirty-one years which had elapsed, the Council had 
provided for the erection and endowment of thirty 
new sees. Another appeal was put out for the 
multiplication of bishops in North America, West 
Indies, Africa, Asia, Australasia, and for the found- 
ation of a missionary bishop for Madagascar. The 
work has been successfully continued, and the whole 
number of colonial and missionary bishops now 
(1892) amounts to seventy-seven. The following 
table shows the descent of the diocesan arrange- 
ment in provinces. 
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The following .ire dioceses holding missions from the 
Heiropolitan see of Canterbury : — 

British Columbia, New Westminster. 
Caledonia- Sierra Leone. 

Falkland Islands. Victoria (Hong Kong). 
Mauritius. Singapore, Labuan,aiid Sarawak. 

Newfoundland. 

The following are missionary bi5hoprics holding missions 
from the Metropolitan see of Canterbury ; — 

Central Africa. Madagascar. 

Eastern Equatorial AXric a. Mid-China. 

Honolulu. Niger District 

Japan. North China. 

European Bishopric : Gibraltar. 
Asiatic Bishopric : Jerusalem. 



The principal Acts of Parliament bearing on the appoint- 
ment of colonial bishops are ;— 
^ 6 Geo. III. c. 84 (178G). IS Sc 16 Vict. c. 52 (1851). 
a&4Vict. c. 33 (1840). 16 & 17 Vict. c. 49 (1853). 

S & 6 Vict. c. 6 (1842). 37 & 38 Vict, c 77 (1874). 

o& 11 Vict, c 108 (1847). 



!Tie Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is bring- 
_ out a series of Histories of the Colonial Dioceses. Those 
meady published are Newfoundland, Mackenzie River, and 
Canada. 



E 



Le^al StatnB of Colonial Dioceses. 

Sir Traver.s Twiss, in his article " fiistiop " in the 

' EncydopiBdia Brilannica' {<^\.'h edition), says : "The 
first colonial bishopric of the Church of England 
was that of Nova Scotia, founded in 1 787, since 
which time various colonial bishoprics have been 
established, some of which were constituted by 
letters patent of the Crown only, while others 
have been confirmed by Acts of the imperial or 
colonial legislatures, With regard to those bishop- 
which have been constituted by letters patent 
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of the Crown only, where the bishopric has been 
cstabHshed in a. Crown colony, the bishop is legally 
entitled to exercise the jurisdiction conferred upon 
him by the letters patent ; but where the bishopric 
has been established in a colony possessing at the 
time an independent legislature, the bishop is not 
entitled to exercise such jurisdiction unless it has 
been confirmed to him by an imperial or colonial 
statute. The report of the Judicial Commilteeof 
the Privy Council in the case of the Bishop of 
Natal (Moore's ' Privy Council Reports,' N.S.vol.iiL 
p. 1 1 S ') is an exposition of the law on this subject 
On the other hand, where bishoprics have been 
constituted by letters patent of the Crown in pur- 
suance of imperial statutes, as was the case of the 
East Indian bishoprics, or where bishops consti- 
tuted by letters patent have subsequently been 
confirmed or recognized by colonial statutes, tlw 
bishop's jurisdiction is complete; otherwise, liis 
authority is only pastoral or spiritual. The practice 
adopted by the Crown, since the decision of the 
Judicial Committee in the case of the Bishop of 
Natal revealed the invalidity of the letters patent 
granted to many colonial bishops, has been to 
grant licences to the Archbishop of Canterbury W 
consecrate bishops for the colonies without any 
definite diocese, and without any authority W 
exercise coercive jurisdiction. The Crown has also 
revoked the letters patent erecting Gibraltar into a 
bishop's see, and the last appointed bishop has 
been consecrated under a licence from the Crown, 
and is a' titular bishop, having only consensual 
authority in that colony. 

' For inner hisiory of this case, see ' Life of Bishop Graj>' 
Rivinglous, 1876. ■ 
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THE SUCCESSION IN THE COLONIAL 

SEES. 



Nova Scotia is the oldest of all the colonial dioceses, 
having been constituted in 1787. Its jurisdiction extends 
over Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island. 



Chas. Ingles 


... 1787 


Hibbert Binney 


.. 1847 


R. Stanser 


... 1816 


F. Courtney 


.. 1888 


J. Inglis ... 


... 1825 







Fredericton, constituted by Letters Patent, April 24, 
1845. Jurisdiction extends over the province of New 
Brunswick. 

Jno. Medley {made Hollingworth Tully 

Metropolitan of Kingdon (coadj.),., 1881 

Canada, 1879) ••• ^^45 



Bupert'8 Land, constituted by Letters Patent, May 19, 
1849. Its jurisdiction extends over Manitoba and part of 
the North- West Territory. 

David Anderson ... 1849 Robert Machray ... 1865 



KooBonee, constituted in 1872 out of the diocese of 
Rupert's Land. Consists of the eastern division of Rupert's 
Land. 

John Horden ... ... ... 1872 



Athabasca, constituted in 1874. In the North-West 
Territory. 

Wm. Carpenter Bompas ion the division 
of the diocese became bishop of the 
Mackenzie River portion of it) ... 1874 / 

Richard Young ... ... ... 1884 
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KacketiBie River, constituted out a( Athabasca, in ^^ ,^ 
In the North-West Territory. " 

Wm. Carpenter Bom pas ... ... 1884 

Selkirk, constituted out of Mackenzie River, i8qo. 
W, Carpenter Bompas ... ... 1890 

SaBkat cite wan, constituted in 1874; in the Nofll-lVea 
Territory. Consists of the district of Saskatchewan ari 
territory to the north-east, 
Jno. McClean ... 1874 W. Cyprian Pinltham 1M7 

ttu'Appelle, formerly Aseiniboia. Constituted in iSW 
out of Rupert's Land. 

Hon, Adelbert Jno. Robert Anson ... rB84 



f Saskatchewan. ConiUl 



W. Cyprian Pinkham 



BritiBh Columbia, now Columbia. British Columbii 
and Vancouver's Island were established into the see of Bril'sll 
Columbia by Letters Patent, Jan. I;, 1859. The see »W 
divided in 1879, It extends now over Vancouver and adjaeenl 



George Hills 



1859 



Caledonia, constituted out of British Columbia in iBW 
Consists of the north mainland of British Columbia IM 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 

William Ridley .., ... ... 1879 



TSew Weatminater, constituted out of British Colnmbi* 
in 1879. Consists of the southern mainland of Biff 

Columbia, 

Acton Windcyer Shilletoe 
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XBdagaBcar, constituted in 1874. 

Robe. Kestell Kestell-Comish... ... 1874 

Ni^er Bistrict, constituted in 1S64 for the deltas and 
V>oth sides of the Niger River. 

Samuel Adjai Crowther 1884 ... ... iSgl 

Toronto, constituted in 1839. Consists now of part of the 
province of Ontario. 
John Strachan ... 1839 Arthur Sweatman ... 1879 



Ontario, constituted out of Toronto by Letlcrs Patent, 
Feb. 6, 1B62. Consists of part of the civil province of 
Ontario. 

John Navers Lewis ... ... ... 1862 

Huron, constituted in 1857. Consists of the southern 
part of the province of Ontario. 

Ben. Cronyn ... 1857 Maurice S. Baldwin 1883 

Isaac Helmuth ... 1S71 



Wl: 



ig'oma, constituted in 1873. Consists of the civil districts 
'urkoka. Parr's Sound, Algoma, and Thunder Bay. 

... 1873 Edw, Sullivan ... 1883 



Niagara, constituted in 1875. Consists of part of the 
province of Ontario. 
Thos. B. Fuller ... 1875 Chas. Hamilton ... 1885 

Auebeo, constituted in 1793, and originally extended over 
both Upper and Lower Canada. By Letters Patent, July i^ ^ 
i3;o, the distriet of Montreal was separated from it and | 
created into a separate diocese. It now consists of Garp^ 1 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and St. Francis. 
J. Mountain ... 1793 {Montreallaken away, 

C. J. Stewart ... [8:!6 July ig, 1850.) 

Geo. J. Mountain ... 1836 Jas. Wm. Williams ... 1863 ( 



Hontre&I, constituted out of Quebec by Letleri I 
July 19, iBjo. CoDsisls of the province of MontreaL 
Francis Fulford ... 1850 Wm, Bennett Bond 
A. Oxendon {resi^.) 1S69 



Aubrey Geo. Spencer 
F,dff. Field 
J. Butler Kelly (corn/.; 
after. Bp. of Moray) 



1839, is not included in tbf 

Llewellyn Jones {now 
styled Bishop if 
Newfoundland nnd 
of the Ber?nitdas).,. A'fi 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The oldest of the Australian colonies. The blshopik rf 
Australia was first constituted in 1836, and comprised all Mci 
parts of the continent as were then colonized. By l*tWB 
Patent, June 28, 1847, the bishopric was divided into the ii)« 
dioceses of Sydney, Newcastle, Adelaide, and Melbounw. 

Australift. 

William Grant 15roughton (became Bh 
Sydrtfy, 1847) 



1847 Alfred Bairy(n-. 
1854 1S90) ... 

W, S. Smith 



Wra. Tyrrell ... 1847 Jojiah Brown Pearson iSfe 

Goulbourn was founded out of Sydney by Letters PatCTt 
March 2;, iSiis. Consists of the south-east pan of Np« 
Soutii Wales. 
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Bathurst, founded in 1869 out of Sydney. Consists of the 
astern part of New South Wales. 

SaniL £dw. Marsden Chas. £dw. Camidge 1887 

{^esig, 1885) ... 1869 

Orafton and Armadale, founded 1867. Consists of the 
xiorth-east part of New South Wales. 

"V^. C. Sawyer ... 1867 J as. Francis Turner 1869 



Riverina, founded in 1884. Consists of south-west portions 
^f New South Wales. 

Sydney Linton ... ... ... 1884 



Victoria, under the name of Port Philip, was part of New 
South Wales. 

Melbourne, constituted out of Australia by Letters Patent, 
June 28, 1847. Consists of the eastern half of the colony of 
Victoria. 

Chas. Perry {res, 1876) 1847 Field Flowers Goe ... 1887 
Jas. Moorhouse ifr. to 
Manchester^ 1887) 1876 



Ballarat, constituted in 1875. Consists of Western 
Victoria. 

Samuel Thornton ... ... ... 1875 



QUEENSLAND. 

Brisbane, constituted by Letters Patent, June 3, 1859. 

Edw. Wyndham Tuff- Matthew Blagden 

nell (r^j/;§^. 1875) ... 1859 Hale (r^j/}f. 1885) 1875 

Wm. Thos. Thomhill Webber ... 1885 

North dueensland, constituted in 1878. Consists of 
Queensland north of 21° latitude. 

Geo. Henry Stanton... ... ... 1878 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Adel&ide, formed out of Australia by Letter? Paiml, 
June 38, 1847. Consists of the colony of South Ausltalla. 
Aug. Short ... 1847 G, Wyndhain Kennioa iBSi 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Perm, constituted by Letters Patent, Jan. 11, 1S56, onto! 

the diocese of Adelaide. Consists of Western Ausiraiia. 

Matthew Blagden Henry Huiton Parry 

Hale {/r. to Bris- {formerly coadj, vf 

bane, 187s) ... 1856 Barbadoes) ... l879 



Tasmania, constituted by Letters Patent, Sept. 29, 18(1. 
Consists of the island of Tasmania. 
Francis Nixon ... 1S42 Dan. Fox Sandford 
Charles Hy. Bromley (resig. rSSg) ... iW} 

(usi^. 1&S2) ... 1864 H.H. Montgomery ... 1!!? 



NEW ZEALAND. 

First constituted in 1841 for the entire colony. ChriM- 
church was constituted by Letters Patent on Aug. I, iS;*! 
and the rest of the diocese of New Zealand In 1858 dividd 
into four other dioceses as below, and Ihc colony W 
constituted a province. 

New Zeataad, now Auckland, constituted iS;S. Cc 
sists of the north part of New Zealand. 
George Aug. Selwyn 1841 Wm. Garden Cowie if 

{ir. to Lil-kfi,:hi 1&6S) 

Cliristchurch, Aug. i, 1856. Constituted b)' LtlW* 
Patent, Aug- i, 1856, and removed from province of AuwnS' 
to that of New Zealand. Consists of the province of CaWC" 
bury and part of Westland. 
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Wellington, constituted by Letters Patent, Sept. 27, 1858 
Consists of the southern portion of the North Island. 

Chas. J. Abraham ... 1858 Octavius Hadfield ... 1870 

Waiapu, Sept. 27, 1858. Comprises the eastern and 
central portions of the North Island. 

Wm. Williams ... 1858 Edw. Craig Stuart ... 1877 

Nelson. Sept. 27, 1858. Consists of the northern portion 
of the South Island, and adjacent islands. 

Edward Hobhouse ... 1858 AndrewBurnSuter ... 1866 

Biinedin, constituted 1866 out of Christchurch. It 
consists of Otago and Southland. 

Hy. Lascelles Jenner 1866 Samuel Tarratt Nevill 1871 
{restg. 1 871) 

Melanesia, constituted 1861. Comprises the western 
islands of the South Pacific, and is in the province of New 
Zealand. 

J. Coleridge Patteson 1861 J. Richardson Selwyn 1877 

Honolulu, constituted at the request of the king in 186 i. 
Consists of the group of the Sandwich Islands. 

Thos. NettleshipStaley 1861 Alfred Willis ... 1872 



WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica, formed in 1824. The Bahamas, Turks, and 
Caicos Islands were added to its jurisdiction by Letters 
Patent, Nov. 21, 1843, but were separated from it by Letters 
Patent, Nov. 6, 1861, and formed into the diocese of Nassau. 
The diocese now consists of the island of Jamaica only. 

Christ. Lipscomb ... 1824 Wm. Geo. Tozer (/i7r- 

Aubrey Geo. Spencer 1843 merly Bp. of Central 

Reginald Courtenay 1856 Africa^ restg. 1880) 1879 

(coadj\ 0/ Kingston) Enos Nuttall ... 1880 

Reginald Courtenay 1872 Donti (assist. Bp.) ,.. 1888 

{Bp. of Jamaica^ 

resig. 1879) 
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Nauau, constituted out of the diocese of Jamai -^3 ^ 
Letters Patent, Nov. 5, 1861. Consists of the Bahatn^ajjjJ^ 
dependencies. 

Chas. Caulfield ... i86t Francis Alex. Cramer I 

Addington Robt. Peel Roberts ... ;°-- 

Venables ... 1S63 E. Townson Cburton i 



British Guiana, constituted by Letters Patent, SepL 19, 
1842. Consists of the dependency of UriUsh Guiana. 
Wm. I'iercy Austin ,,. ... ... 1B42 



BarbadoBB was originally constituted by Letters Pateni, 
July 24, 1824, and enlarged and altered by subsequent Leiteti 
Patent, April 2,1825; May 11,1826; and Sept. 24, 1838. By 
Letters Patent, Sept. 29, 1842, all previous patents wc* 
revoked, and a diocese constituted comprising BarbadoKi 
St. Vincent, SL Lucia, Trinidad, Geneva, and Tobago. A 
separatedioceseofTrinidad was constituted in 1S72. PresMt 
jurisdiction ; the island of Barbadoes and two congrega- 
tions in Santa Lucia. The diocese of the Windward IbIuiiI*, 
consisting of St. Vincent and the Grenadines is at prtseat 
held by the Bishop of Barbadoes. 

W. H. Coleridge ... 1B24 J. Miichinson ... lS73 

Thomas Parry ... 1842 Herbert Brce ... iMl 

Trinidad, 1 872. Consists of the island of Trinidad, wjlb 
[he recent addition of Tobago, taken from Windward lilands- 
Richard Rawle ... 1S72 James Thos. Hayes... l)3! 

Antigua, constituted by Letters Patent, Sept. 29, 1841. 
Comprises a group of the West Indian Islands. 
Dan. Gateward Davis 1842 Chas. J. Branch {foa^^ ttl3 
StephenJordanRigaud 1858 H, R. Holme ... \W 

Win-Walrondjackson i860 Vacant ... ... l!j> 

Falkland Islands was constituted in 1869 to oversee tb> 
English congregations in South America (except ibose i> 

British Guiana. 

Waite Hockin Stirling ... ... 1869 
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Britiah Honduiaa, constituted out of Jamaica, iSS; 



Calcutta. — Bishopric constituted under ^3 Geo. III. c. 
ISS Uuly 21, J813). By 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. Ss U"'/ 2'> 
T813) the Bishop of Calcutta was declared to be Metro- 
politan of India. 

The province comprises the sees of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Iiabore, Uadraa, Bangoon, Travaucore and 
Cochin. 

Thomas F. Middleton 1814 Daniel Wilson ... 1832 

Reginald Heber ... 1B23 G. E. Lynch Cotton 1858 

John Thos. James ... 1827 Robert Milman ... 1867 

John M. Turner ... 1829 E. Ralph Johnson ... 1876 

The diocese now consists of Assam, Bengal, South-West 
Provinces, Oudh, Central Provinces, Central India, part of 
Rajputana. 



. I.ah.ore, founded in 1877 as a memorial to Bishop Mil- 
man. Consists of Punjab, Sindb, and their dependencies. 
Thos. Valpy French 1877 Henry Jas. Matthew 1887 



Rangoon, constituted 1877, after tlie death of Bishop 
Miiman. Consisted of iSurniah. Upper Burmah was added 
in 1887. It includes also the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, 
lonn. Holt Titcomb 1877 John Miller Strachan 18S2 



Hadiae, constituted under 3 and 4 Wm. JV. c. 
28, 1833). Consists of the Madras Presidency. 
Daniel Corrie ... 1835 Thomas Dealtry 

Geo. Trevor Spencer 1837 Frederic Cell 



Bombay, constituted out of Calcutta, under 3 and 4 Wm. v. 
IV. c. 85 (Aug. 28, 1833). It consists of the Bombay 
Presidency, exclusive of Sindb. 

Thos. Carr ... 1837 Hy. Alex. 'DoM^Na?, ... \'i,yi. 

John Harding ... 1851 Louis Geo. W.-jXtv^ ... \'*.lt. 




as originally constituted under Letters Patent, Jane A 
1847, included Cape Colony and iis dependencies, and St 
Helena. By Letters Patent, Nov, 23, 1853, the Cape portion 
of the diocese was divided into the separate bishopric* «( 
Capetown, Graharastown, and Natal; and by other Leii«s 
Patent, Dec. 6, 1853, the Bishop of Capetown was mafc 
Metropolitan of the other two sees. In 1873 '^"'^ bishopit 
of St John's, Kaffraria, was formed from part of that of 
Grahamstown. By Letters Patent, June 3, 1859, Sl Helen 
was constituted a separate diocese. Capetown now conwU 
of the western division of Cape Colony. 

Robert Gray ... ... ... 1847 

In 1853, diocese divided, and Capetown made M«[nipcilil» 
of the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies, 

Wm. West Jones 1874 

Graiamatown, formed out of Capetown in 1853. Con- 
sists of the eastern division of Cape Colony. 
John Armstrong ... 1853 Allan Becher Webb 
Henry Cotterill ... 1856 {tr. from Bloemfon- 

N. I. Merriman ... 1871 tein) ... ... iSS; 
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Maritzburg, formerly Natal. Natal was constituted out 
of Capetown by Letters Patent, Nov. 23, 1853, and was made 
Suffragan to that province by Letters Patent, Dec. 6, 1853. 

John W. Colenso {deposed iZd^ ; died 1883) 1853 



Maritsburg. — On the deposition of Bishop Colenso by 
the Synod of Capetown, but maintained in the temporalities 
and jurisdiction by the civil powers, another bishop was 
consecrated for the Colony, and Maritzburg was selected as 
his see town. 

Wm. Kenneth Macrorie ... ... 1869 



St. Jolixi'8, Kaffraria, founded 1873 for Kaffirland. 

Henry Callaway ... ... ... 1873 

Bransby Lancelot Key {coadj.; made 
bishop 1886) ... ... ... 1883 



Bloemfontoin, formerly Orange Free State. — The 
bishopric of the Orange Free State was established in 1873. 
In 1886 its jurisdiction was extended, and its name changed 
to Bloemfontein. It now includes the Orange Free State, 
Griqualand West, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland. 

Ed. Twells ... 1863 G. Wyndham Hamil- 

AUan Becher Webb ton Knight Bruce 1886 

{tr. to Grahams^ J. W. Hicks ... 1892 

town 1883) ... 1870 



Zululand, established 1870, as a memorial to Bishop 
Mackenzie. Consists of Zululand and tribes to the north 
and north-east. 

Thos. Edw. Wilkin- Douglas McKenzie 1880 

son {ceased 1876)... 1 870 W. M. Carter ... 1 892 



Pretoria, established in 1877. Jurisdiction extends over 
the Transvaal State* 

Henry Brougham Bousfield ... ... 1878 
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St. Helena, constituted (from Capetown) by ^^na, !. 
Patent, June 3, 1859. Consists of the Islands of St. l-Toba, 
Ascension, and Tristran d'Acunha, 



HCauritiaa, originally constituted under Leiten ?tMl, 



1854. Its jurisdit 
its dependencies. 
Vincent Wm. Ryan 1S54 
T. Goodwin Halchard 1 869 
H. Conatantine Hux- 
table ... ... 1870 



extends over the Colony and 
Peter Sarenson Roys- 



Sierra Xeone, originally constituted by Letters Fatal) 
May zi, 1852, afterwards revoked, is now ciasseil as* 
diocese holding mission from Canterbury. Its jurisdiclion 
extends over all the West African Colonies — Sierra LeoiK. 
Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos. 
Owen Emeric Vidal 1852 Hy. Cheetham (reiig. 



John WiUis Weeks... 
John liowen 
E. Hyndman Beckles 
{r^sijf. 1870) 



B2) 
Ernest Graham Ing- 



1870 



Central Afriea, formerly Zambesi, founded in iS6t bf 

the English Universities, In answer to an appeal from Liviif- 



C. F. Mackenzie 
Wm. Geo, Toier {afl. 
Bp. ofjaimnca) 



Edw. Steele ... 1874 

Chas, Alan Smythies lAI] 



Eaatera Equatorial Africa, constituted in 18S4. Ci»- 
sists of the Victoria Nyanza and East African Church Mis- 
sionary Society's stations. 
Jas. Hannington ... 1884 Hy. Terrott Parker 1SS6 



Labuan, consiituted for Singapore, Labuan, and Sarawak, 
under Letters Patent, Aufj. 7, 1855. Under 32 and 33 VW. 
c. 88 (1869), and Letters Patent dated Nov. 5, and 'Gaiellt.' 
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Nov. 1 6, 1869^ the Straits Settlements were separated from 
the diocese of Calcutta and added to that of Labuan. 

Fras. T. McDougall 1855 Walter Chambers ... 1869 



Corea, constituted in 1889. 

T. J. Corfe... ... ... ... 1889 



Travancore and Cocliin, constituted in 1879, for the 
two native states whose name it bears. 

John M, Speechly ... ... ... 1879 



NORTH CHINA AND MID-CHINA. 

North China was constituted in 1872, and Mid-China in 
1880. The original diocese of North China is now called 
Mid-China, the present bishopric of North China having a 
different jurisdiction. 



Bishops of Mid-China, formerly North China. 
W. A. Russell ... 1872 Geo. Evans Moule ... 1880 

Bishop of North China as now constituted : 

Chas. Perry Scott ... ... ... 1880 

Japan, constituted in 1883 for the whole Empire of 
Japan. 

Arthur Wm. Poole ... 1883 Edw. W. Bickersteth 1885 



Gibraltar, constituted by Letters Patent, Sept. 29, 1842, 
and included Gibraltar and Malta. These Letters Patent 
have since been revoked, and the present bishop is titular 
only. 

Geo. Tomlinson ... 1842 Hon. Chas. Amyand 
Walter Jno. Trower 1863 Harris ... ... 1868 

Chas. Waldegrave Sandford ... ... V^1\ 
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Jerusalem, constituted by agreement with the Kir^^ 
Prussia in 1841. Has jurisdiction over the English con 
gregations in Jerusalem. 

M. S. Alexander ... 1841 Samuel Gobat ... 1S46 
Joseph Barclay {ceased with his death in 

1881) ... ... ... ... 1879 

(Reconstituted on new basis) Geo. Francis 

Popham Blyth ... ... ... 1887 
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following view of the Colonial Church is 
■iated from the Year-Book of the Church 
'land. 
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5LISH Colonial Bishops who have Resigned. 



ames. 


Dioceses. 


COHS. 


Ret, 


Abraham 


... Wellington 


... 1858 ] 


[870 


A.lford ... 


... Victoria ... 


... 1867 ] 


[872 


Beckles 


... Sierra Leone 


... i860 ] 


[870 


Bromby 


... Tasmania 


... 1864 ] 


[882 


ambers 


... Labuan ... 


... 1869 ] 


[881 


setham 


... Sierra Leone 


... 1870 ] 


[882 


irtney ... 


... Kingston 


... 1856 ] 


[879 


Z, Harper 


... Christcburch 


... 1856 ] 


1883 


muth ... 


... Huron ... 


... 1871 1 


t883 


Hale ... 


... Brisbane 


... 1875 ) 


[884 


bhouse... 


... Nelson ... 


... 1858 ] 


[866 


Jenner ... 


... Dunedin... 


... 1866 ] 


[871 


:bison ... 


... Barbadoes 


... 1877 1 


[881 


inden ... 


... Montreal 


... 1869 ] 


[879 


B. Pearson 


... Newcastle 


... 1880 ] 


[889 


ry 


... Melbourne 


... 1847 ] 


[876 


loyston 


... Mauritius 


... 1872 ] 


1890 


Speechly 


... Travancore 


... 1879 ) 


1888 


Staley ... . 


... Honolulu 


... 1861 ] 


[870 


Tozer ... 


... Central Africa 


... 1863 ] 


t873 


ruflfnell 


... Brisbane 


... 1859 1 


1875 



INDIAN CHAPLAINCIES. 

3e appointments are made by her Majesty on the 
nendation of the Secretary of State for India. . Can- 
5 for junior chaplaincies must have been two years in 
;, and be under thirty-four years of age. A free 
e is provided by the Indian Office. Chaplains must 
d to their destination within four months from the 
f their nomination. 

Bishop of London (who is usually referred to by the 
ary of State for India to signify his approval of the 
ate) requires all gentlemen on their nomination as 
ins to forward the following documents to his lord- 
secretary (Harry W. Lee, Esq., i, The Sanctuary, 
linster), one month before his approval of such 
tment is required: — 

Certificate of nomination by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 
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1. Letters of Orders — Deacon and Ptiesi. 

3. Letter Testimonial 

4. Statement of the cures in which the chaplain hu 

been engaged. 

5. The names of three private clerical referees. 

The following are the salaries of the chaplains in ImJi*, 
together with their pay on retirenient : — 

Senior Chaplains ... Rupees 9,600 per annum. 
Junior Chaplains ... „ 6,000 „ 

A junior chaplain becomes a senior chaplain either bjr 
promotion on vacancy, or after ten years' service, whicbenr 
may first happen. 

RETIRING PAY, 

Afler 17 years' actual residence in India and 20 /Vrj»» 

years' service ... ... ... ... ^365 o a 

If compelled through ill-healih to retire after i s 

years' actual residence in India ... ... 191 

Ditto ditto 10 years' ditto ... 173 7 * 

Ditto ditto 7 years' ,; ... 117 IJ » 

Ditto ditto before? years' „ ... 63 ij 6 



FOREIGN CHAPLAINCIES. 

The congregations of the Church of England in fcmp 
countries were first placed under the jurisdiction of Iw 
Bishop of London, " as their Diocesan," during the rdgn** 
Charles L, and they still continue so where no otbff 
provision has been made. 

Chaplains to congregations of British residents M tkt 
shores and in the islands of the Mediterranean Sea, ind it 
certain specified places near the coast, have, since 1841,''** 
placed under the superintendence of the Bishop of GibnIW, 
on whom also has since devolved the spiritual supc* 
tendence over the ministers and congregations of Enjlx*' 
churches in the South of France, and throughout Spain uA 
Portugal, and on the coast of Morocco within the Mrfint" 
ranean Sea, and the islands of the Greek Archipelago, a* ^ 
in the Kingdom of Italy, on the shores of the Black Sa>,«»' 
on the Lower Danube. 

Foreign chapl.iins :irc divided into three classes. 1^ 
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firsi two comprise chaplains to Einbas5ies and Legntionn, 
and chaplains Dominaled in accordance wilh the Coit^uUr 
Act. These are all appointed directly under the authority of 
the Foreign Office, and where Ihey hold licences from the 
ilishop of London, such licence is granted for the period 
during which it may be consistent with the will of her 
Majesty the Queen to require their services. Under the 
third class f^U other chaplains permanently officiating to 
British residents abroad, who are neither embassy nor con- 
sular chaplains, but who are licensed or authorized by the 
bishop to whose superintendence they are subject. These 
chaplains are usually nominated by the congregations to 
whom, or the proprietors of the chapels in which, they 
minister, who submit their names and credentials for the 
bishop's licence. In various places the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Church Society (Office, 9 Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street), 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (Office, ig 
Delahay Street, Westminster), either by having become 
proprietors of chapels, or by delegation from proprietors or 
congregations, or by having undertaken the responsibility of 
providing an income, have acquired the right of nominating 
such chaplains for the bishop's licence. 

CHAPLAINS permanently ojidaiing to British Resi- 
dents Abroad, -who hime been Licensed or Authorized by 
the present BiSHOP OF LONDON or kis Predecessors, having 
furnished satisfactory testimonials, exist at the following 
places. 



Tbr cl 



The chapLiindu 



Ibc Goipe L™ I SignftS" 


Uui iksre i> an Eneliih Ch 


icty lur tnc rrojugjiiun 01 


tAiglet"'^ 


Bonn 


Christiania 


+AiK-!a-ChapeUet 


♦Bordeaux! 


•Clarens and Ver 


•Amsterdam! 


♦Boulogne 




*Antwerpt 


„ (Trinity)! 


*Coblentz 


•ArcachonJ 


„ (Temple Ch. 


tColognel 


Archangel 


t „ (St. John)! 


*Compi&gne (St. 


Avranches 


Bruges 


Andre*)! 


tBaden-Badent 


+Bruns*ick 


Cronstadt , 


BagnSres de Bi- 


tBuda-Pesth 




gorre 


tCaen! 


Dantiic 


Berlin 


♦Calais! 


Darmstadt 


t Berne 


♦Cassell 


•Dieppe (Ch. Ch. 


•Uiarritzl 


♦Chantilly ! 


Rue Asseline)! 
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tDieppe 

(AU Sainis)! 

Dinard 
Dresden 

(All Saints) 
♦Dunkirk! 
•Dosseldorft 
Falls of the Rhine, 
Neuhau&en 
tFiji Islands 

Foocbowfoo 
tFrankfonJ 
tFreibef^I 

tGhentl 

Godesberg 
tGotha 

Gotten berg 

* Hague, Thcl 
Hamburg 
Hanover 

■J-HeidelbergJ 
♦Homburgt 



♦Honfleur 
tKarisruhe 

Lausanne 
tLeipzigl 

Li.^ 
*Lil!et 
*LyonaI 

M alines 
•Memei: 

Moncreux 

Moscow 
♦MunichJ 

Neufddtel 
♦Neuilly 



Schdnweide, 3n» 
Hoppegarteu 
tSenhals 
tSL Jean de Lml 
St Malol 
•St- Pierre les 
Calais 
St. Pi 
loni 
•St. Servan 

(Trinity) 
Sl Thomas 
tSpat 
•Stockholm 



(Christ Church) tStuttgardtt 
OstendX Suva, Fiji Islani 

Pau *Tourst 
(Christ Church)! Valparaiso 

•(Trinity Church)! fVernel-les- 

+(Sl Andre*)! *Versaillest 



Riga 
'Rotterdam and 

Utrecht! 
♦Roubaix and 

•Rouen! 
+Ruinmelsberg, 



►Veveyl 
Warsaw 

tWeimar! 
Wiesbaden 

nviidbad; 

Yokohatna 



The following stati< 
Conlincnul Church S 

Abetone 
Aix-les- Bains 

Bad Rippoldsan 

Baden -en -Suisse 
Badenweiler 
Bagn^res de 

Lucbon 
Ballaigues 
Basle 
Beatenberg 



vith the Colonial an 
occupied during a ponioo c 



Berchtesgaden 

Beuieval 
Bex 

Br^iford 

Brides -les- Bains 

Bruntien 

Cauterets 

Carlsbad 

Chamounix 

Champery 

Chateau U'Oex 



ChaumonC 

Cherbourg 

Chexbres 

Cleve 

Coire 

Cotnballai 

Constance 

Cortina 

Courtnayeur 

Davozam Plu 

Diablerels 

Disentis 

:-les-Ba>4 
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ICE. 

anes 


PLACE. 

Macolin 


PLACE. 

St. Gervais-le 


ludes 


Maderanerthal 


village 


m 


Monnetier 


St. Goar 




Mont Pilatus 


St Luc 




Neufch&tel 


Stachelberg 




Nuremburg 


Strasburg 


s 


Promontogno 


St. Val^ry 


T 
3 


Pyrmont 


Tarasp 




Ragatz 


Thun 


h 


Rhone Glacier 


Thusis 


aid 


Riffel Alp 


Tr^port 




Riffelberg 


Triberg 


I 


Rigi Kaltbad 


Trondhjeim 




Rossini^res 


Trouville 


i 


Royat-les-Bains 


Uetliberg 




Salzburg 


Ulvik 


k 


Saas F6e 


Vichy 


n 


Samaden 


Villars 


1 


Schwalbach 


Villeneuve 


:h 


Schwarzsee 


Weggis 




Sepey 


Wengern Alp 


Its 


Sierra 


Wesen 


s 


Spiez 


Zermatt 




St. Germain-en- 


Zinai 


2S-Bains 


Laye 


Zutz 



ain chaplaincies in the diocese (or subject to the 
superintendence) of the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

llowing chaplaincies in connection with the Conti- 
>haplaincies' Committee of the Society for the 
:ion of the Gospel are maintained during a portion 
ar : — 





Blumenstein 


Englebergt 


Itt 


BolognaJ 


Englsten Alp 




Boppard 


Faleide 




Bormio 


Finshauts 




Brigue 


Frazensbad 




Brindisi 


Garmisch 


n 


CadenabbiaJ 


Gersau 


theJ 


CampferJ 


Granada 


* 


Capri 


Griesbach 




Contrexdville 


Hammam R'irha 


■ 
■ 


Dijon 


Hospenthal 




Dinant 


IschlJ 


bergt 


Ems^: 


Kandersteg 
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Laerdalsoren 


Pontresin^ 


Sc:hiiwnachJ«- 


Lanio d'Intelvi 


Rapallo 


Bains 


La Roche 


Remonchamps 


Schlangcnbaol 


Lauterbrunnen 


Rheinfelden 


S sells burg 


Loen 


Rieder Alp 
Righi-DaiUy 


Siena 


Luganot 


Silva Plana wd Sill 


Macugnaga 


Rigi Scheideck 


Maria 


Maiori 


Riva-ani-Garda- 




Malojat 


See 


Lucerne 


Marienbad J 


Rome, All Saints 


Sorrento 


Martigny 


Roscoff 


Speziat 


Merai^io 


Rosenlaui 


Stalheim 


Mentelberg 


Saas Grundl 


Tangier! 


Menlone.St.John's: 


Salvan 




MeratiJ 


San Bernardino 


Toulon 


Molde 


San DalmaiJO di 


Valescurc. and 


Mont Dore 


Tenda 


Boulcrie 


MurrenJ 


Santa Margherita 


Vebiiagsnacs 


Naes 


San Marti no di 


Vernayai 


Namur 


Castrozza 


Veniet-lea-B«iiB 


Neuenahr 


Savon a 


Vossevanger 


Odde 


St. Gall 


Weisshom 


Oran 


St. Martin Lan- 


Wiesenand ' 


Parte nkirch en 


tosquet 


Wiessenstein. 


PegliJ 


SL MoritiJ 




Perugia 


St. Rap&ael 





The summer chaplaincy at Grindelwald is noder tbt 
direct control of the Bishop of London. 

Registers or certificaCes at marriages of British subJKts 
or other persons solemnized abroad in the chapel or houietf 
any British ambassador, by a minister of the Churcb of 
England licensed by the Bishop of London, or acting ■ 
sanction of sach ambassador ; of baptisms of children of 
British subjects or other persons performed in like ma: 
and of persons buried in British burial-grounds abroad, atu 
on transmission, deposited in the Registry of the DioceM of 
London, where they can be inspected, and officii mfne* v 
extracts obtained, by applying to the Registrar, HuTf W> 
Lee, Esq., ; Dean's Court, Doctors' Common^ between At 
hours of I a and 4. 



^^K The Churc 
^B^d two arch 
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CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
PThe Church of Scotland before the Revolution 

Qd two archbishoprics. 
[. St. Andrews, to which were sutTrasan the sees of 

"^berdeen, BrecMn, Caithness, Dunblane, Dunkeld, 

■Edinburgh, Moray, Orkney, and Boss. 

1. Glasgow, to which were suifragan Argyll, Oalloway, 

^^d the Isles. 

St, Andrew's. The Bishopof York anciently claimed to be 
Ihe metropolitan of the Church of Scotland, Patrick Graham 
(r^66) procured his see of St. Andrew's to be made an arch- 
bisbopric in 1470. Arthur Ross (1684) was the last bishop. 
There have been no bishops of this see since the Revolution. 
At the Revolution {1688) the Church of S<:Qtland was dis- 
established, the apostolical succession of its bishops was 
however continued, and the names of most of the former 
dioceses were retained or have been revived. From time to 
lime two or more sees have been united under one bishop 
and again separated, which renders the succession intricate. 
The sees as at present grouped are : Brechin ; St. Andrew's, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane; Glasgow and Galloway; Moray, 
Ross, and Caithness; Aberdeen and Orkney; Argyll and 
the Isles ; Edinburjjh, The names of the bishops and other 
particulars may be found in Haydn's 'Book of Dignities' 
(London, i8go), p. 540, &c. 



I 



CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

The number of Irish archbishops and bishops 
has been gradually reduced by the union of 
dioceses, chiefly under the provisions of 3 and 4 
Wm. IV. c. 37 (Aug. 14, 1833}. Ireland is now, for 
ecclesiastical purposes, divided into two provinces, 
Armagh and Dublin. 

I. Armagh : Comprises tlie dinceses of Armagh ; 
Clogher ; ffiCeath ; Derry and Baphoe ; Down. Connor, 
and Dromore; Kilmoro, Elphin, and Ardagh; luam, 
Killala, and Achoury. 

z. Dublin ; The dioceses of Dublin, Qlendalough, and 
Kildare ; Oaeory, rerns, and Leighlin ; CaBhel, Enily, 
Waterford, and Lismore ; Cork, Cloyne, and Boss 
Eillaloe, Eilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh 

imerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
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The Churches of England and Ireland were ""''•^jm^ 
Jan. I, iSot, on the union of Great Britain and Ik^-,j,' 
under 39 and 40 Geo. 111. c. 67. On Jan. i, ^^7''"^^ 
32 and 33 Vict. c. 42, the Irish Church was disestahlishe^^ 

TliB Qeneral Synod of tha Church of Ireland con^'* 
of the Hnnse of Bishops (13), and the House of Represe*"*' 
lives (308 Clerical and 416 Lay). 

The BepreBentatiTB Church Body consists of yS 
members, viz. the Archbishops of Armagh and DubUl 
(2), and the Bishops of Meath, Limerick, Tuam, Deny. 
Cashel, Cork, Ussory, KiUaloe, Kilmore, Down, and Q<wt*r 
(11). ex officio; 39 elected members (13 derjca] ud 3B 
lay) ; and 13 co-opted members. 

Lists of the Scotch and Irish bishops may be found in 
Haydn's 'Book of Dignities' (London, 189a), p. 394, &c 



The Churches of the United States are t 
daughters of the Church of England ; they arc ij 
full communion with her ; they are allied with li 
through the agreements arrived at in the Laintx 
Conferences (see pp. 228, 229) ; their bishops \ 
England from time to time; it seems desirable tUei 
fore to give some facts relating to it, which area 
piled from ' The Living Church Quarterly,' whicl 
is the authoritative organ of the American Cbui 

The Oeneral Convention is the legislative body of d 
American Church. It meets triennlally, and is compoM 
of the House of Bishops, in which all Diocesan, Assi^an 
and Missionary Bishops have scats; and the House a 
Deputies, made up of elected Deputies, four clerical and fou: 
lay, from every diocese, and one delegate of each order from fl 
every Missionary Jurisdiction. 

Its officers are ibe Presiding Bishop, Chairman of lie 
House of Bishops, Secretary of the House of Bishops "id I 
Assistant Secretaries ; President of the House of Dcpuiic^ I 
Secretary of the House of Deputies, and Assistant Sea^ I 
taries ; Treasurer ; Registrar ; Custodian of the Staadtfd 1 
Bible; Custodian of the Standard Prayer-book; HiltaniK I 
grapher of the Church. 




J. A. Paddock, S.T.D., Mia. B*. 
Conlukdt Whitehnd, D.D. 
H. M. Thompson, S.T.D., LL.D. 
'nickerbacUr D.D. 
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DISSENT. 



England was remarkably free from heresy and' 
schism down to the fourteenth century. The 
Pelagian heresy, which had troubled the British 
Churcli in "tlic fourth century, if not confuted and 
eliminated by the arguments and influence of the 
great Gallic theologians (see pp. 31, 32), was sncpt 
away in the general cataclysm of the Barbarian 
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The disputes between the two great Missionary 
Kchools in tht: time of the conversion of the 
-Barbarians had been finally composed by Theodore 
^t the Synod of Hertford (see p. 36), and there are 
indications that the settlement thus arrived at was 
gradually accepted in Wales. The whole Christi- 
anity of England pursued an orthodox course for 
centuries. Some points of philosophy and theo- 
logy excited warm discussion in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but they were discussions in 
the schools, and did not disturb the popular mind. 
In the fourteenth century the politico -theolopjical 
revolt against received beliefs and institutions, 
which we know under the name of Lollardism, 
agitated the country from end to end, and from 
the top of society to the bottom. The agitation 
and confusion, and extravagance of thought, going 
down to the first principles of all beliefs, and af- 
fecting the stability of all institutions, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, were perhaps even more widespread 
and more radical tlian at the present day, but it 
died out Without effecting any permanent result. 

The Keformation agitation oscillated from side 
to side, but found its equilibrium at last in the settle- 
ment of religion by the statesmen and churchmen 
of Elizabeth, and only two permanent heresies 
and schisms resulted from it, the Papa! and the 
Independent. Pnritaniflm was a school of thought 
within the Church, and for a time had the upper 
hand ; Nonconformity was a difference of practice 
within the Church, not a schism from it. 

When, in the troubles of the Great Rebellion, 
Presbyterianism grew and at length gained the 
mastery, it was an attempt to remodel the consti- 
tution of the Church, and reform its doctrine from 
within ; it did not take the form of a schism from 
the Church. The seething cauldron of the Parlia- 
lent and Commonwealth period cooled down with 
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the dying out of the fires which had inflamed it. 
and after the acceptance of the Act of Unifonniiy 
only three distinct bodies of dissenters survived, 
tlie old Papal schism,^ the IndepeiidentB, and the 
Presbyterians. 

The Act of Toleration of William III. Js the 
Magna Charta of modern Dissent ; but it onl/ 
recognized three organized bodies of Disseniets, 
tile Preabyterian, the Independent, and the Baptiit; 
the papal body still existed, but, after the ex- 
periences of the reign of James 1 1., in great popular 
disfavour, and with no hope of State recognition. 
The three bodies above-mentioned were not only 
tolerated, but were legally recognized, and in a 
sense established. Their ministers and meeting- 
houses were licensed, they were allowed (collect- 
ively) to approach the Crown by petition, and theif 
ministers were salaried out of the Regium DanaM. 
Under this and the succeeding reign they did DOt 
thrive. 

In 1691 an attempt was made to unite tbe 
Presbyterians and Independents, but it came to 
nothing ; and the former body rapidly declined 
into Unitarianism. 

At the end of the seventeenth century Sherlock 
estimates that the proportion of Nonconformists 
was only one to twenty, and that they were not 
increased during the first twenty-five years of ihc 
next century. 1 

The three chief causes of the great increase of 
modern Dissent were the Evangelical revival, the 
Wesleyan movement, and the failure of the 
Church to provide for the reUgious needs of a 
rapidly-increasing population. 

We must not be accused of undervaluing the 
great spiritual work of the Evan^lioal Kennl, 
when we say that its failure to grasp our Lord"* 
wiih at ppt 89, 9ft 
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idea of a practical organization of Christian people 
into a regular kingdom ; its disregard of the Church 
and its divinely-appointed ways oi" adding to the 
Church daily those who were being saved ; " and its 
consequent fraternization with Dissenters ; made it 
one of the chief causes of modern Dissent. 

The Wesleyan movement began on sound church 
principles ; it deviated from them when John 
Wesley set himself above the regulations of 
Christ's Church ; it fell into Dissent when he con- 
nived at the usurpation of the priesthood by his 
preachers, and especially when he practically 
(though with reservations to satisfy his own con- 
science) "ordained" bishops for the American 
Wesleyans. 

What gave scope for these irregular organizations 
outside the Church was the lamentable failure of 
the Chnroh to make provision for the spiritual life 
thus stimulated among the rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation of the country, the explanation of which 
needs a long and sad story, too long to be related 
in this place. We must be content to thank God 
that the faults of the Church have been recognized, 
and are ill full course of being amended ; with good 
hope and prospect of recovering these alienated 
brethren to unity in the faith of Christ, the worship 
of God, and work for the Christian cause. 

With their increase in numbers and wealth, the 
Dissenters naturally acquired political influence, and 
used it to free themselves from their remaining legal 
disabilities. In i^/gan Act of Parliament relieved 
their ministers and school-masters from the sub- 
scription to the articles required by the Toleration 
Act. In 1838 the report of the Test and Corporation 
Acts opened Parliament and all offices to the 
whole body. In 1836 their meeting-houses were 
licensed for the celebration of baptisms, marriage.'!, 
and burials. The Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 30, relieved 



their meeting-houses from local taxation, Tbe 
Act gave them compulsory power to take laftd 
for sites for their meeting-houses. In 1869 the 
Act 32 and 33 Vict. c. 56, gave them a siiare id 
the government of the Church's grammar schools. 
In 1870 the Act 34 Vict, c, 26, gave them admission 
to the Church's colleges, and in 1883 another Act 
gave them a share in their emoluments and 
government. In 1833 the State subsidized their 
elementary schools. Finally, the State takes care 
of their property, and, when appealed to, the Courts 
regulate their affairs ; the legal ownership of i 
vast amount of their property is vested in the 
Official Trustee of Charity Lands ; the Home 
Secretary is constituted the authority for supa^ 
intending their burial-grounds. Parliament decreed 
in 1844 that twenty-five years' continuous usage of 
any doctrine in a chapel establishes it. The 
Courts have been called upon to declare the 
doctrines of their trust deeds, and have decided for 
them questions of the most spiritual nature, such 
as the right of a minister to refuse the Sacrament, 
the doctrine of future punishment, and the occupa- 
tion of Calvinistic chapels by Unitarians in creed. 
There is no authoritative record of the mtmbcT 
of people in England and Wales who arc church 
people, or adherents of the different religioiu 
denominatioQB. In the general census of 1851, 
Mr, Horace Mann, who was the chief manager of 
the work, caused an estimate to be made on his 
own responsibility, and after his own methods. 
But it was founded on untrustworthy bases for 
calculation, which were calculated to exaggerate 
the number of Dissenters, and to minimize the 
number of church people, and it was consequently 
upheld by one side and repudiated by the other. 
At the ensuing Census of 1861 church people 
were desirous that it should include a column for 
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a statement of religious belief, which would afford 
material for a definite enumeration of the adherents 
of the different religious bodies, but this was then, 
and has been at al! subsequent censuses, so 
vehemently opposed by the Dissenters, that the 
Governnient yielded the point. Partial censuses 
of individual towns and counties have been at- 
tempted from time to time; but the religious 
animus of the enumerators, and the absence of 
the proper machinery for carrying out the work, 
have deprived them of authority. In some cases 
the results obtained have justified the general 
refusal to accept them as trustworthy ; for example, 
some recent enumerations in Wales produced the 
remarkable result that the attendants at the 
chapels on "Census Sunday" exceeded the total 
population of the districts which were the subjects 
of the enquiry. 

In these circumstances we are driven to estimate 
the proportion of church people to the whole 
population by the help of official figures which 
take note of the religious professions of sections of 
the people, and making them a test by which to 
calculate the actual number belonging to the various 
religious bodies in England. Taking the following 
official returns, we find that, out of every loo 

Churchmen. DisscnMra. 

School retuFDs' give 72 ... 2a 

Cemetery^ „ „ 70 .,, 30 

Marriages^ „ 75 ... 25 

Army' „ „ 63 ... 37 

(of which 37 no less than 24 are Roman Catholics) 

Navy retumi' 7S ... 25 

Workhouse returns' 79 ... 21 

1 Report of Education Department, 1871, c. 406. ^ Burials, 
Session i860. Parliamentary Paper, 560. ' Registrar- 
General's Report for 1873. ■• Army Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 170. Session 1871. ' Navy Parliamentary Paper, No. 
132. Session 1876. ' Union Workhouses Paper, No. 157. 
Session 1S76. 
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giving an average of 72 per cent, to the Church, 
add 23 per cent, to Dissenters. If the army is 
deducted, the Church would have over 74 percent 
to less than 26 for Nonconformists, including 
Roman Catholics. 

The proportion of church people has certainly 
increased very largely since the date of these 
figures ; and on the whole it is not an exaggerated 
estimate that at the present time the proportion 
of church people in the whole population of 
England and Wales is about 72 to 75 per cent. 
By the census of 1893 the whole population »'ai 
29,001,018, and 73 per cent, of that is iS,S8o,00a 

The WesleyanB, putting together the various 
sections into which they are subdivided, are the 
most numerous body after the Church. According 
to their most recent Year -Book they numbei 
452,302 "members"; to reckon two less closely 
attached adherents for every "member" is pro- 
bably rather over than under the actual number; 
this would give a total of 1,356.906 adherents b 
Great Britain. Ihe IndependentB have about 
360,000 " members," which will give a total of about 
a million and a quarter of adherents. The Baptutt 
in iSgo claimed 300,163 members, and their total 
number is probably less than a million. The 
Papists, in England and Wales, especially if we 
exclude from the reckoning the Irish immigranli 
irto our large towns, are a very small body. There 
is no doubt that these bodies (it is admitted in the 
annual returns of some of them) are not increasing 
in proportion to the general increase of the popu- 
lation, 

" Minor Eeligious Sects.— The chief of these a» 
the Unitarians (who prefer to be called Enj^M* 
Presbyterians), with about 350 ministers, J4S 
chapels, and other places of worship, Althou;;!! 
avowed Unitarianism does not show any great in- 
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<;rcase, its principles have spread, and in many meet- 
ing-houses are now taught doctrines very similar to 
those generally held by the Unitarians at the com- 
mencement of the century. The Society of Friends, 
which consists of 15,961 members, has 354 recorded 
ministers ; their places of worship in Great Britain 
in l8gi numbered 324 (148 of them women). The 
Moravians have about 36 congregations and preach- 
ing stations. The Catholic and Apostolic Church 
have above 80 churches; the New Jerusalem 
Church (Swedenborgians), 73 societies, with 5,901 
registered members ; the Latter - Day Saints 
(Mormons) have 82 churches. Among the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom arc above 
60,000 Jews, mainly in London and other large 
towns, who possess So synagogues, with about loo 
ministers and readers. The Brethren, or Plymouth 
Brethren, have 23 places of worship in London 
and the suburbs. The Greeks have churches in 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Cardiff, Reading, 
and Wolverhampton. The Armenians have churches 
in London and Manchester; the French, Dutch, 
Swedes, and Swiss in London, Norwich, and 
Canterbury ; and now a mosque has been opened 
at Liverpool for Moslems." — VVhiiakei's Almanack. 
The most remarkable phenomenon in the Dissent 
of the present day is, that while Dissent as a whole 
is decreasing, it is nevertheless breaking up into 
new sects with amazing rapidity. The Registrar- 
General's annual return of places registered for the 
performance of divine worship affords indisputable 
evidence of this. In 1S51 the number of denomi- 
nations inscribed in his return was 75 ; in 1S71 it 
was 117 ; in iStii it had again increased to 175 ; in 
1891 it had reached the number of 264. It seems 
desirable to give the last return in detail on the 
following pages. 
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Places of Meeting for Religious Worshif w 
England and Wales have been certified to the Regisirat- 
General on behalf of persons described as follows;— 

^dM^t Chrisliimi ChristiBiu _ Fiw UnLoa OwA 



but Loid Jan 
Chuich Army 



Army at Iho Kinj 
Army of the Lor- 
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Xatter Day Saints (Anti- 
Polygamy) 

Lay Christians 

Lodging^ House Mission 
Association 

Loving Brethren 

Lutherans 

Members of Church of 

England 
Methodist Army 
Methodist Reform Union 
Mission Army 
•Mission of Love 
Missionaries 
Modern Methodists. 
Moravians 
Mormons 
Moslems 

Nazarenes 

New Church 

New Connexion General 
Baptists 

New Connexion Wes- 
' leyans 

New Hebrew Congrega- 
tion 

New Jerusalem Church 

New Methodist 

New Spiritual Church 

Newcastle Sailors' So- 
ciety 

Old Baptists 
Open Baptists 
Open Brethren 
•Open Plymouth Bre- 
thren 
Orthodox Eastern Church 
Orthodox Jews 

Particular' Baptists 
Peculiar People 
•Pentecostal Mission 
People's Gospel Mission 
Pilgrim Band 
Plymouth Brethren 
Polish Jews 
Political Society 
Portsmouth Mission 
Positivists 

Presbyterian Baptists 
Presbyterian Church in 

England 
Primitive Congregation 
Primitive Free Church 
Primitive Methodists 
Progressionists 



Protestant Members of 
the Church of England 

Prot&stant Trinitarians 

Protestant Union 

Protestants adhering to 
Articles x to 18 

Providence 

Psalms of David Society 

Quakers 

Ranters 

Railway Mission 

Rational Christians ^ 

Recreative Religionists 

Red Ribbon Army 

Redeemed Army 

Reform Free Church 
Wesleyan Methodists 

Reformed Church of 
England 

Reformed Episcopal 

Church 

Reformed Presbyterians 

Reformed Presbyterians 
or Covenanters 

Reformers 

Refuge Methodists 

Rescue and Evangeliza- 
tion Mission 

Revivalists 

Revival Band 

•Rock Mission 

Roman Catholics 

Royal Gospel Army 

Saints 

Salem Society 

Salvation Army 

Salvation Navy 

Salvationists 

Sandemanians 

Scotch Baptists 

Second Advent Brethren 

•Seamen 

Secularists 

Separatists (Protestant) 

Seventh Day Baptists 

Sheffield Highway Mis- 
sion 

•Society for Visiting the 
Sick 

Society of the New Church 

Spiritual Church 

Spiritualist Investigation 
Society 

Spiritualists 

Stockton Hebrew Congre- 
gation 



Strict Baptists 
•Strictly Undenomina- 
tional 
Swedenborgians 

Temperance Methodists 

Testimony Congrega- 
tional Church 

Theistic Church 

Trinitarians 

True Spiritual Worship- 
pers 

Union Baptiists 

Union Churchmen 

Union Con^regationalists 

Union Free Church 

Unionists 

Unitarian Baptists^ 

Unitarian Christians 

Unitarians 

United Brethren or Mora- 
vians 

United Christian Army 

United Christian Church 

United Evangelical 

Church of Germany = 

United Free Methodist 
Church 

United Presbyterians 

Universal Christians 

Unsectarian 

Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists 

Welsh Free Presbyterians 

Welsh Wesleyan Metho- 
dists 

Wesleyan-Methodist As- 
sociation 

Wesleyan Reform Glory 
Band 

Wesleyan Reformers 

Wesleyans 

White Ribbon Gospel 
Arm){ 

Wiggan's Evangelistic 
Mission 

Woman's Mission 

Working Man's Evange- 
listic Mission Chapels 

Worshippers of God 

Young Men's Christian 

Association 
Young Women's Christian 

Association 



The number of Places of Meeting for Religious Worship, 
certified, recorded, and on the register on the ist November, 
1891, was 27,253, an increase of 454 in the year. Those 
marked (*) appear in the list this year for the first time. It 




The following are tlie summarized proposalSKt 
forth in the Liberation Society's scheme for 
Disestablishment : — 

1. Fixing of some dale, on or after which the Chuftli 
"shall cease to be ei^tablished by law, and new appointments 
to office prohibited." 

2. Dissolution of every ecclesiastical corporation, sole or 
aggregate. ^ 

3. Abolition of ecclesiastical courts and law. 

4. Exclusion of spiritual peers from the House of Lords. 

5. Granting of no faculty or charter which would re-crtate 
a privileged ecclesiastical body (as in the Irish cascj, but 
simply leaving Episcopialians to organize themselves in wlut- 
ever way may seem to them best for the management of 
their affairs. 

5, Personal compensation of bishops, clergy, patrons, and 
other individuals who have a special beneficiary interest in 
the Establishment, but not to any officials or others dis- 
pensing public patronage. 

7. Release of all such individ'iah from further obligations, 
and (this being taken into account) a Viirying scale of annui- 
ties for each^ — for instance, to aged incumbents their present 
nett income for life ; to those of thirty-five or younger age, 
one-half their income ; to those older than thirty-live, a pro- 
portionately larger amount ; to curates, gratuities in casu 
where deemed entitled. 

8. To facilitate commutation of annuities — the i 
bonds for their payment, such bonds being legalized for sale 
or transfer. These the clergy would be free to hand over to 
any Church if they so chose. 

9. The grant of borro-wtng powers to a commission, charged 
with the duty of disendowment. 

ID. Cathedrals, abbeys, and other national monuments, tt 
be under the control of the Board of Works, and maintaineil 
for such uses as Parliament might determine. 

11. Retention for public purposes (at far tUsfinsni) 0/ tkt 
episcopal palaces, and of buildings appended to calMfdralt. 

12. The educational endowments and charities of cattie- 
drals to be separately dealt with for the national benefit. 

13. All burial grounds of the chunhes to be tr,int/tmd w 
burial boards, for lite continued use luilM sginti ri^U ef ttt 
parishi<iner}< 
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14. Proprietary chureJus to be at tin disposal of the presitit 

^oprietors. 

1 5. All churches existing at the dale of the passing of the 
iirst afche Church Buildiii): Acis[i8iS] should be deemed to 
be ancient parish churches. 

16, Ancient churches should be vested in a parochial 
board, elected by the ratepayers — which board should have 
power to deal with them for the benefit of the parishioners. 
The potiier of sale, untier proper regulations, should also be 

I?. Churches erected after i8i3, and built at the sole 
expense of any person who may be living, should, on bis 
application, he vested in him, or as he may appoint. 

18. Churches (other than parochial churches rebuilt) 
erected after 1818, by voluntary subscriptions exclusively, 
and also churches not claimed, should become the property 
ef their congregations in trust. If, within a given time, such 
churches be not accepted, they should vest in the parochial 
boards. 

ig. Churches built after 1818, and erected partly by sub- 
scriptions and partly from parliamentary grants and public 
sources, should be offered to the congre^-ations ; but the 
amount from public sources should be a charge upon the 
building, to be paid in accordance ivith regulations. 

10. If an endowment — ^Including parsonage or- not — has 
been created by a private individual, and he be living, the 
cominissioners should, on his application, vest the same in 
him, or as he may appoint. Any parsonage so reconveyed 
should be subject to the provision hereafter slated in Sec- 
tion 24. 

21. Where endowments have been created by voluntary 
subscriptions exclusively since 1818, they should become the 

foperty of the congregations, and be held for Iheir use. 
ndowments not reconveyed should become the property of 
the congregations. 

22. Where endowments have been created partly by sub- 
scriptions and partly from national sources, the amount of 
the latter should be deducted, and form part of the surplus. 

23. The endowments dealt with under Sections 20, 21, 
and 22, should be charged with the aonuities paid as com- 
pensation to the clergymen. 

24. As the annual value of the parsonages and glebes 
would be included in the estimate of incomes of the clergy, 
the pecuniary interest of the clergy in them would cease, and 
this properly could be dealt with by the commissioners, in 
the same way as other surplus property. Existing incum- 
bents, huwever, to be allowed to occupy their parsonages 
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long as they continue ministers of the churches in irtilch 
they now officiate, on payment of rent, according to to 
valuation adopted in settling their compensation. Wh(lb« 
an incumbent should continue minister of the church in which 
he was officiating would depend on the congregation, aaiitg 
as such, or in connection with any religious organitaiionniih 
which it might connect itself. 

25. Provision for the sale of tithe-rent charge tothtmmti 
of land OIL the paynunt of l,l\ year^ purchase. 

26. The power of levying church-rates, in any (onn, id 
cease ; proi-ision being made for extinguishing debts, w 
meeting other claims, for which compulsory rates may ow 
be levied. Easter dues and other ecclesiastical impositions, 
which are either small in amount, or vexatious in chaiaclet, 
to be abolished. Special arrangements would also be 
required to relieve the inhabitants of Liverpool, Marylebonc 
and other places, which have to pay large sums out ol 
municipal or parochial rates to maintain churches and 
clergy. 

27. There may be no considerable surplus available Fa 
years to cume. When that surplus becomes a reality, the 
nation will decide on its appropriation with reference to the 
wants and feelings of the period. The surplus may be 
devoted to education, to the maintenance of the poor, to 
effecting great sanitary improvements, to the reduction of 
the national debt, or to other objects beneficial to the whole 
nation. Inasmuch, however, as a large portion of the pro- 
perty now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes belongs to the 
parishes, much should be applied to local objects, and be 
administered by municipal and local authorities. 

28. The succession to the Crown, luider the Act of Soilf 
ment, the laws relating to Sunday observance, the appoint- 
ment of army and gaol chaplains, &c., need not be imported 
into the discussion. — Financial Reforyn Almanaci, i8Sj. 

It will be seen that the sclicnie involves not otvly 
the disestablishment and entire disendowmcnt of 
the Church, with the loss of her parish churches and 
cathedrals, but her complete legal dissolution as zn 
ecclesiastical body, with a parliamentary provision 
in the Act of Disestablishment that neither by an 
Act of Parliament nor by a charter shall the new 
disestablished church body have any recognition 
in the future. 
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xpal Statutes passed in favour of Nonconfor- 
ts, and Objects for zvhich tkey were Enacted. 

The Toleration Act was passed in 1689, "for 
exempting their Majesty's Protestant subjects dis- 
senting from the Church of England I'rom the 
penalties of certain laws." 

The " Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts " 
(9 Geo. IV. c. 17), passed in 1828, was "for 
repealing so much of several Acts as impose the 
necessity of receiving the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper as a qualification for certain offices and 
employments." 

The Marriage and Registration Acts (6 and 7 
William IV. c. 85, 86) were passed in 1836. 

The Penalties and Disabilities Repeal Act (9 and 
10 Vict. c. 59) was passed in 1846. 

The Burial Law Amendment Act (15 and 16 
Vict. c. 85), "to amend the law concerning the 
burial of the dead in the metropolis," was passed 
in 1852. 

The Burial Act Amendment Act (16 and 17 
Vict. c. 134), for extending the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Burial Act beyond the limits of the 
metropolis, was passed in 1853. 

The Liberty of Worship Act (18 and 19 Vict. 

, c. 86), "for securing liberty of religious worship. 

No prosecution to be maintainable for assembling 

for rehgious worship in a place of meeting not 

registered," became law in 1855. 

The Cambridge University Act (19 and 20 Vict. 
c, 88) was passed in 1856. 

The Further Burial Law Amendment Act (30 
and 21 Vict. c. 81) was passed in 1857. 

The Act for opening Grammar Schools to Dis- 
senters (23 Vict. c. 1 1) was passed in i860. 

The Qualification for Offices Act (29 Vict. c. 
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22), " to make it unnecessary to make and subscribe 
ceitfun declarations as a. qualification for ofEce," 
became law in 1S66. 

The Religious Disabilities Removal Act (30 and 
31 Vict. c. 75) was passed in 1867. 

The Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Act 
(31 and 32 Vict. c. 100) was passed in !S68. 

The Grammar Schools Act ["33 and 35 Vict, c 
56), for opening the governing bodies of grammar 
schools to Dissenters, was passed in i86g. 

The Act for the Abolition of University Tests 
(34 Vict. c. 26), rendering the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham accessible to 
Dissenters, was passed in 1870. 

The Burial Acts AmendmcLit Act (43 and 44 
Vict. c. 41), to permit services other than those 
of the Church of England in parochial churchyards 
and the consecrated portions of cemeteries, was 
passed in 1880. 

The Act for Further University Reform, admit- 
ting to Headships and Fellowships at Oxford and 
Cambridge persons not in i loly Orders, was passed 




Tie British Churcli had a T.atin version of Ihe Bible, 
inded on the Old Latin, and different from the Vulgate, 
peculiar to itself (HaJdan and Stubbs). 

The Bible of the Saxon Church, as of all Western 
Christendom, was the Vulgate ; it must be borne in mind 
that in those days all who could read at all read Latin. 

Fortione of Scripture were, however, earl^ translated 
ioto the vernacular. The poem attributed to Ca;dmon (c. 680) 
gives an uutliae of the Bible history and close translations 
of many passages ; others after Cffidmon (-ays Bede) com- 
posed religious poems, Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne (i. 706), 
put forth a Saxon veriion of the Psalms. Bede completed 
a Saxon translation of St, John's Gospel just before his 
death in 735. ^Ifric, Archbishop of York, wrote an epitome 
of Scripture history with translations of many passages. 
There is a Norraan-French translation of the whole Bible of 
about 1260. There are several English translations of the 
Psalms and Gospels of the thiricenth and fourteenth centuries. 
It is asserted that there were English versions of the whole 
Bible before Wiclifs, but no copies of them are known. 
£. 1380.— Wiolifn translation of the whole Bible from the 

Vulgate is the first with which we are acquainted. 
1525. — Of printed English versions the first, translated from 

the original languages, was that of If ndale, and it is 

the basis of subsequent translations, 
1535. — Coverdale's translation, first printed at Antwerp, 

1535, with a title-page designed by Holbein, had a. 

considerable sale, and is probably the version which 

Cromwell (as Vicar- General) ordered to be set up in the 

churches. 
1537.— John Rogers, the first Martyr of Queen Mary's reign, 

under the name of Thomas Matthew, brought out a 

new Bible, which wai mainly Tynd;ile's translation, with 

prefaces and notes. 
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1 539.— Bichard laveiner brought out a. venion Uigdr 
taken frocn previous translations. 

1539. — Oratuner'a, or the Great Bible, was published; ilii 
the text of Matthew's revised,with a preface by Craiwitt; 
and on the title-page of a second revised edition in 1J40 
it is said to be " appointed to the use of ibe Cburche." 

1557.— The Genevan New Teitamenr, andin I56oihcnhol» 
Bible, was published by ihe English exiles. The " 
was Tyndaie's New Testament and Cranmer's 
Testament revised ; its most important feature wa: 
notes, which taught the theological and political »: 
of the Swiss reformers ; it was the favourite vctsioi 
the Puritan party, and for sixty years the most populir 
of all the versions. 

1568. — The Bishop's Bible was published under Archbtsbcf 
Parker's direction, based on the Great Bible, but hWi 
the size and cost of the book it bad only a Umilcd 
circulation. 

15S2. — The Papal party put forth the Douaf version of tbc 
New Testament for the use of their adherents, and tbt 
Old Testament in 1609. This is still the English Bibk 
of the English -speaking adherents to the Papacy. 

1611.— The "Authorised Vereion," translated out of lie 
originallanguagesbyacompanyofdivineswaspublishfd; 
and continues to be the Bible of the English -speakiog 
Christians of all denominations (except the PapJ) 
throughout the world. 

]88[.'— The Revised Teraion of the New TeslamenI wu 
published, and in iSSs of the Old Tciiament. by* 
company of divines, under the direction of Convodtloii' 



HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

In the brief popular treatment of the subject wbicb 11 
appropriate here, it will be sufRcient to say thai the fonn of 
divine service used in the ancient British Cburch was derivtd 
from that one of the four great primitive liturgies wb»ci 
came from Ephesus and went by the name of St. John. It 
has not come down to us, but a very early form of lb« 
Galilean Liturgy, and the Mosarabic Liturgy of the ur!r 
Church of Spain, have been preserved, and the Britiib 
Liturgy was of the same family, and very probably ctodj 
resembled them. 

St. Augustine of Canterbury probably introdtictii » 
modi fical ions and additions from the Sacrainentnry uf St 
Gregory, which was the " Use"of the Cburch of Roqit « 
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Ihat time. Three An^Io-Sazon Liturgies exist, but none of 
them have been printed in full. 

Osmunr), the first Norman bishop of Salisbury, introduced 
some modilicatians into tbe Service Book of that diocese, 
taken from the Rouen Use with which he was familiar; it 
was extensively adopted in other dioceses. Other Uses, 
however, continued in some dioceses— York, Hereford, 
Exeter, Lincoln, Durham, Lichfield, Worcester, St. Paul's, 
London, Bangor, Aberdeen, and perhaps others. The 
substance of the service was in all cases the same, but the 
different uses had some ditferenl additional prayers and 
different ceremonies. On the invention of the art of printing 
only the Uses of Sarum, York, and Hereford were printed ; 
frotn which we may infer that they only were at that time 
largely used. 

1535.— At the Reformation of the sixteenth century, immedi- 
ately after the repudiation of the Papal Supremacy, the 
name of the Pope was erased from all the service books. 
IS42. — A Committee of Convocation was appointed to con- 
sider the revision of the Prayer-book; and it at once 
ordered the Lessons to be read in English, and eJtpurgated 
the CommuDion Service of legendary and superstitious 

1543-4. — The Litany was translated, and revised by the 
omission of the Invocation of Saints, and the introduction 
of some additional prayers. 
1545. — An antlioriied edition of the English Prymer (the 
People's Devotional Book) was published, which con- 
tained an English translation of Matins and Evensong, 
and of portions of other services. 
1547-8.— Cranmer added a short Englishformlo the existing 
Latin service, vit. the "Dearly Beloved in the Lord, ye 
that intend," &c., "Ye thai do truly," &c., the Confession, 
Absolution, Comfortable Words, and Prayer of Humble 
Access, as we have ihem now, the first half of the 
K,jtd ministration sentences, and the " Peace of God," as 
ir ws "Jesus Christ our Lord." This was approved by 
onvocation, ratified by both Houses of Parliament, and 
KSued under a royal proclamation. 

" — The revised book as a whole, prepared by the 
Committee of 1540, was adoped by Convocation, and 
incorporated in an Act of Parliament (2 & 3 Ed. VI. 
c. g), and came into use on Whit Sunday, 1549. It 
is known as the First Prayerbook of Edward VI. 
52. — The alterations in the above book did not go far 
enough to satisfy the Puritan School, which was now in 
power, and a further revision was trude, which was 
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adopted in the usual legal wiiy, and came into use on 
All Saints day (Nov, i) of this year. Tlus 15 tk 
Second Book of Bd-nmrd VI. 

'S53-— On the accession of Mary both ihe Reformei! books 
were called in, and the service as it stood in ilie Usi 
year of Henry VIII. was ordered to be used. 

'55?— On the accession of Eliiabeth the Second Boot of 
Edward VI, underwent some slight revision, sanctionni 
by an Episcopal Synod (Joyce), and incorporated iirto 
the Act of Uniformity ( i Ellz. c, 2). Out of 9400 of ihe 
parochial clergy only 189 refused to adopt it 

1645. — An "Ordinance" of Parhament enacted that Iht 
Prayer-book should not henceforth be used in puWic 
■worship; and six months afterwards (Aug. 33) another 
Ordinanccforbade its use in private under heavy pciwltiei. 
The Directory of Public Worship, put forth by the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, was ordered to be 
followed instead by all ministers in conducting pnUic 
■worship. This came into force on St. Banholomtrw't 
day (Aug. 24), and those of the clergy who declined the 
alteration were ejected on that day. 

1662. ^On the Restoration (1660), a conference of the clergy 
and Nonconrunnist ministers was held at the Bavojr, to 
consider the revision of the Prayer-book, and some of 
the suggestions made were sanctioned by Convocntlun 
and adopted by Parliament ; the new book, as we stiD 
have it, came into use on St. Bartholomew's day, the 
seventeenth anniversary of the day on which it hxil 
been suppressed. Some 3oo or 1000 of the miniMcn 
intruded into benefices by the Parliament and Commos- 
wealih declined to accept it, and were ejected. 
. — The table of lessons was revised by Cunvocalioo. 




!Tie Cliurch Societies are comparatively modern additi 
t to say excrescences — springing out of the conslil 
and history of the Church. The Church of England, i 
already been said (p. g?), consists of dioceses grouped into 
two provinces, each diocese being suhdivided into parishes. 
Every diocese and parish has it? own independent endow- 
ment. There is no corjwrate Cliurch of England which could 
take a general survey of the whole field, plan and direct the 
extension of old machinery, and the organixation of new 
agencies to meet new wants, and no Corporate Fund avail- 
able for such new enterprises. It would be the natural duty 
of a. National Church body to organise such new work, and 
to raise funds for their prosecution. 

In these circumstances zealous church people have organized 
voluntary societies to undertake new works, and to find the 
money for them. 

The earliest of these societies was the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, ioanAed in 1698; out of this sprang 
the Society for the Propagation 0/ ike Gospel, in 1701, and 
the National Society for the Education of the Poor, in 181 1. 
The need for the erection of new churches for the rapidly- 
growing population, caused the organizing of the Incorporated 
Society for the Building and Repairing of Churches m 1817. 

In 1876 the need of more cler:^men to work among the 
increasing populations of the towns, led to the formation of 
the Pastoral Aid Society, but a difference of opinion among 
its founders led within six months to the secession of an 
influential portion of its supporters, and the foundation of the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates 
in Populous Places, on the principle of making its grants 
impartially, without interference with the liberty of tlie in- 
cumbents and the authority of the bishops. This last with 
the first four have often been regarded as the five great 
Church Societies, which, Ireins general in their objects and 
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impartial in their action, especially deserved the support o{ 
Church people. A hundred other societies have sprung up 
which have also more or less claim upon the support nflhc 
Church ; but it is beginning to be felt strongly that while tbij 
multiplicity of appeals has the advantage of reach! ngaddiUoMl 
groups of people, and appealing to various sympathies, ]Kt 
the multiplication of agencies involves much waste in the 
cost of machinery ; tl^t on the whole the fiirlher multi- 
plication of societies is to be deprecated ; and that it is beltd 
that new branches of work should be affiliated ta exiting 
societies to whose general object the new work ismost nea^ 



The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledgi. 

The following arc some of the chief departments of the 
Society's work — 

1 . Tke Society is the Bible and Praysr-Book Society of tkt 
Church. It circulates every year about 600,000 of these 
books, or portions, in more than seventy-five languages. A 
large number of them are either given away or sold below 
cost price, at a chaise upon the Society's funds of upwards 
of £10,000. Grants of money are also made for the pro- 
duction of books in vernacular languages abroad. 

2. // is a Church of England Tract and Pure IJteratnrt 
Society. It produces and circulates works, by able writers, 
on science, history, and general literature, including fiction 
of pure and elevated character, in thorough keeping with the 
principles of the Church of England, and suited to all classes 
of readers, from the most simple to the highly educated. Its 
books may now be obtained from nearly all booksellers, as 
well as from the Society's Dep6ts. Works of religious and 
other sound literature were, during the past year, distributed 
by sale to the amount of more than ^77,000, and books to 
the value of ^9,628 were granted free 10 Churches, Mission 
Rooms, Schools, soldiers, sailors, &c. 

3. It is a Home Church Mission and Education Society. 
(1) It has founded the St. Katharine's College at Tottenham, 
where one hundred schoolmistresses are trained. The College 
has one of the highest records of any in England. {]) It bu 
founded and maintains a Training College for Lay Worker) 
in the east of London. (3) ;£3,846 loj. were voted last year 
for building and renting Sunday Schools, and for building and 
fitting Church Institutes. (4) ^4,041 were voted for othff 
purposes in connection with Church education. 

4. // is a Forrign and Colonial Misdonary SMrty. 




e made to the Bishops and Clergy of Colonial and 
Missionary Dioceses all over ihe world for— {[) Building 
Churches, Chapels, Mission Rooms, Colleges, Schools, &c, 
(Zio»70S were voted during 1890-91 for these purposes.) 
{2} Training a Native Clergy and Native Lay Mission 
Agents. (41 students in training for Holy Orders, and 52 
natives for Lay Mission Work in 1890-91. j£2,8lo were 
voted for these objects during 1890-91.) (3) Establishment 
and Maintenance of Medical Missions, and the training of 
Medical Missionaries, Male and Female. (^i,oqo voted for 
this purpose in 1890.91.) (4) Endowment of Bishops and 
Clergy. (^7,750 were voted for this purpose in 1S90-91.) 
(5) Translations of the Bible and other books into the 
vernacular. (^1000 voted for this purpose in 1890-91.) 
{6) Books for a large variety of purposes. 

5, Jlis an Emigrants' Spirilual Aid Soa'ety. ^2,500 were 
voted for this purpose last year. Emigrants may be com- 
mended to S.P.C.K. chaplains in all the principal ports. 
Chaplains and Matrons appointed by the Society frequently 
accompany parties of emigrants to tlie Colonies, 

6. The Total Amount of Grants in money and books made 
in the year ending March 3rst, 1891, was .£40,828, including 
the charge on the Society's funds for Bibles and Prayer- 
books sold below cost price. The Society's liability for 
grants promised amounted at that time to more than ^£84,547. 
The Society's income from all sources was ^41,178. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is described 
on p. 400. . 
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The iNCOkPJR.^TEn Church Building Society 

was founded in l8i3, and incorporated by Act of Parliament 
in 1826, and for nearly seventy years has taken a leading part 
in promoting the work of Church Extension in England and 
Wales. 

Summary of Work from 181B to 189a — Total number of 
applications for aid, 9558. Grants made, 7886, viz. in aid of 
the erection of 2114 additional churches and chapels, and of 
building, enlarging, or otherwise improving the accommo- 
dation in 5772 existing churches and chapels. By these 
means i,883,6i6additionalseatswereproposed to be obtained, 
of which 1,536,265, or three-fourths of the whole, were to be 
set apart for the free use of the parishioners. Sum voted by 
the Society towards these works, ^955,333, or, excluding 
grants cancelled (^112,551), ^^842,778. Estimated amount 
of further expenditure on the part of the public, .£131033,131, 
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Grants have been niiirle towards mission buildings, amonnUriE 
to more than ^16,000. 

National Society for Promoting the Education O' 
THE Poor is the Pkinciplks of the Establishki 
Church 

has for the main object (a.s expressed in the words of i» 
Charter) to secure " that the poorer merabers of the Chutcli 
shall hnve their children dail^ iostructcd in suitable lenrnin^ 
worlc^ of industry, and the principles of the Christian rcli^oB 
according Co the Establislied Church." 

Summury of Operations and Disbursements of the Natifwi 
Society during a period 0/ more than T^ years ~\.k, Jrm 
its fortnaiion in October 181 1, to Dicember 31, 189a 

I •■ i. 

606,403 1 5 o 

64,794 12 1 



Building and Fit ting-up Scboolrooms and 

Teachers' Resiliences 
Building Metropolitan and Diocesan 

Training Institutions 

Maintaining Metropolitan and Diocesan 

Training Institutions and Schools; 

also for Exhibitions in the Province? 

Inspection and the Organizing of Schools 

Establishing and supporting Provincial 

Grants for School Books and Apparatus 
Conducting Inquiries as to the Stale of 

Church of England Schools 
Temporary Grants to Poor Schools, 
Advice to School Managers, Diffusing 
General Information on Educational 
Subjects and other matiers in con- 
nection with the Society 



327,215 It 3 



jC',249.460 6 loi 



Principles of Working.— T^tt grants are made with slrift ' 
regard to the actual necessities of each parisb, populaiim 
and income beinif carefully taken into account. The Cur»IB i 
to whom a grant is made is in every instance afipMBWi'bfi 




the Incurabent and licensed by tlie Bishop. The giat 
iiinde upon the distinct condition, that additional se 
sermons, and house-to-house visitations shall be undertaken. 

From the year of iis eiiablishmeni in 1837 t 
grants for curates have risen from 96 to 112;; its annual 
11 from ^46,500 in 1853, to ^82,175 ii 

The Church House. 

The noble idea of erecting a "Church House" as the 
Church memorial oF the Queen's Jubilee was a littie in 
advance of the time. The popular mind has not yel quite 
realized the wonderful growth of the Church in the British 
Empire during the present reign, as exhibited in Seventy- 
seven Colonial and Missionary Dioceses (see pp. 
341 —362), and has hardly grasped the importance of the 
new relations of organic union between the Churches of the 
IfriLish Empire and the Churches of the United States of 
America, as illustrated in the Lambeth Conferences of 1867, 
1878, and 18S8 (see pp. 228—258). The Church House was 
intended to be a visible monument of this great growth of 
the Anglican Communion in the reigii of Queen Victoria, and 
to supply a headquarters for the inter-relations of all its 
Churches, a home for the Convocations of the Church, and a. 
much-needed central office fur all kinds of Church work. 

The Corporation has purchased an appropriate site in 
Dean's Yard, in the precincts uf Westminster Abbey ; has 
begun its work on the premises which e.vi^it on the site ; and 
hopes to begin its building very shortly. Annual subscribers 
of a guinea are members of the Corporation. 



Educational, Missiosarv, &c. 
AuniTtONAL Home Bishoprics' Endowment Fund, to, Finaj 

bury Square, E.G. //oh. Secretary — Prebendary Ingram, M.A. 
Additional Cukates, .Societv for Promoting thk Emplov- 
mentof. Arundel House, Victorii Embankment, W.C. Sa. 
—Rev. John G. Deed, M.A. 
Auomentation Funli, Curates', t. Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
S.W. Hm. i'rt-.— Rev. J. J. Hakombe, Salary— Rei. J. 

R. Humble. 

F LosnoN's FuNa 46A. Pall Mail, .S.W. Org. S/c.^ 

' Rev. H. Kirk, M.A. m>t. .¥«-i.— Edwan 

Laodjoha Henry Nelson, Esq. 
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Ordination Candidatks' Exhibition Fi'sn. Aruwlel HouKi 

Victoria Embankmenl, W. C. CAairmnti — Rev. CUM" 

Gregoiy. Han. SKrd,iry—Rev. John G. Deed, M.A. 
Chukch Pastoral Aid Society. Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Sw«. 

Semlaries—Rcy. J. 1. Cohen, M.A., and CoL H. 8. 

Clarke, R.A. 
Ckuhcb of England Incumbents' Sustknvatioh FWD. 

Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, W.C Aim. Sk.— 

Rev.]. C, Deed, M.A 
Church OF England Scrifturb Rkaders' Associatiok. (61 

Haymarket, S.W. C/wiVa/ .?«.— Rev. Marcus Rainsford. iff 

Sa.—T. M. Tilby, Esti. 
Armv Sckifture Readers" Society. 4, TraFalgat Squsre, W.C 

Stc.—V/. A. BUke. Esq. 

iNCOErOHATBD CHUECH BuiLDlNG SOCIETV. 7, Dein'l YitJ, 
S.W. TrauKrer^U. Gerard Hoare, Esq. .Sec— Rc». R. 
Milbum Blakiston, M.A., F.S.A. 

London Diocesan Church Building Society, and Mf.t«0- 
poLis Churches' Fund. 46A, Pall Mall, S.W. Hoa.Su.— 
John Henry Nelson, E^. 

Church of Ieklanu Sustbntation Fund. 33, Charing Crou, 
S.W. Hon. SoTf/ary — R, Nugent, Esq. 

The National Society for Promoting the Edi.icatioh or 
THE Poor. 0/^t and DefiBsitary—Saaaoasj, Wesiinins(«t. 
Treasurer— VitM. Canon Grq^oiy. Secretary — ReT. J. Duncan, 
M.A. Organising Sees. — -Rev. J. Studholme Brownrigg, H.A., 
and Rev. J, A. Hayden, M.A. 

The Society foe Promoting Christian Knowi.edgk. 5iir. 
//■pajir— Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Depasiliiriei—HanU- 
umberland Avenue, W.C; 43, Queen Vicloria Sued, E.C.1 
Seerelariei—Rev. W. Daborn B. Allen, sod Rev. Eilainnd 
McClura. Organiting Secretaries. — Soulhern Province, Rev. 
J. E. Orlebar ; Norlhem Province, Rev. E. A. Nutl»rt. 

Church of England Sunday School Institute. Scijeaats' 

Jnn, Fleet Slreel, E.G. Seerelary — ]o\iTi Palmer. Esq, 
Organiialien Sees. — Rev. R. H. Canlley, and Rev. F, ll 

Hoke and Colonial School Societv. Gray's Inn Road, W.C 
Sen. Sec.—G. H. Sawtell, Esq. Principal— Rev. W. RrolB- 
ilow. Secretary— -Vi. S. Glover. 

Church of England Book .Society, ii, Adam Street, Sinm), 

W.C. Secrelary—lohn Shrimplon, Esq. 
Book -HA WRING Union. Hem. Seei.—Rev. N. J. Ridley ; Rc». 

P. Lilly. DefiHt—Uessn. Kerby end Co., 440, OxfonI 

Street, W. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Forkibs 

Parts. 19, Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. Serrelary— 

Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. 
Church Missionary Society. 16, Salisbury Square, E.C. Sm. 

— Rev. C. C. Fenn, M.A.; Rev. W. Gray, IktA.; Re*. F. K. 

Wietam, M.A. (Hon.)i Rev. R. Lang, M.A.i G4V.,&A ' 
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Gould, M.A. {Central); Major-Gen. Clenaell Collingwood 

(Ltiy); Eugene Stock, Esq. {Editorial). 
Colonial Bishoprics' Fund. 19, Delahay Street, Westminster, 

S.W. Hon. Sec.—K^s. H. W. Tucker, M.A. C/^/C— Mr. 

John Squibb. 
Universities* Mission to Central Africa. Secretary — Rev. 

W. H. Penney, M.A., 14, Delahay Street, Westminster. 
Church of England Zenana Missionary S(x:iety. :Secs. — ^J. 

Stuart, Esq.; Col. G. R. S. Black, 9, Salisbury Square, Fleet 

Street, E.C.; and Rev. G. Tonge, M.A. 
Mackenzie Memorial Mission to Zululand. Hon. Sec, — Rev. 

C. F. Porter, Banbury. 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta. President— The Lord Bishop of 

Oxford. Hon. Sees. — Rev. J. O. Johnston, 9, Keble Road, 

Oxford ; F. A. Dixey, Esq., Wadham College ; H. B. Cooper, 

Esq., Hertford College; and Miss Murray, 8, St. George's 

Square, S.W. 
Association for the Furtherance of Christianity in 

Egypt. 7, Dean's Yard, S.W. Hon, Sec—Kcw. R. Milburn 

Blakiston, M.A. 
Archbishops' Mission to the Assyrian Christians. 7, Dean's 

Yard, S.W. Hon. Sec.— Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston, M.A. 
Colonial and Continental Church Society. 9, Serjeants* 

Inn, Fleet Street. Secretary — Rev. J. Hurst, B.D. 
Church Emigration Society. 49, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

President and Treasurer — T. Salt, Esq., M.P. Hon. Sec. — 

Rev. E. M. Tomlinson, M.A. 
The Missions to Seamen, ii, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Secretary — Commander W. Dawson, R.N. 
London Diocesan Home Missiom. 121, Pall Mall. Secretary — 

Rev. Preb. W. Walsh, M.A Assistant Sec. —Henty R. Hath- 

way, B.A. 
St. Andrew's Waterside Church Mission. Secretary--^. E. 

Franks, Esq., 65, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Thames Church Mission. 31, New Bridge Street, E.C. Secre- 
tary — Rev. H. Bloomer. 
London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the 

Jews. 16, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. Secretary — Rev. W. 

Fleming, LL.B. Assist. Sec. — Rev. W. T. Gidney, M.A. 
Parochial Missions to the Jews. Hon. Sees. — Rev. Canon 

Sir James E. Philipps, Bart., Warminster ; Ven. Archd. 

Sutton, Pevensey, Hastings ; and Rev. J. G. Deed, Arundel 

House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Anglo-Continental Society. Sees. — Rev. Canon Meyrick, 

Blickling Rectory, Aybham, Norfolk ; and Rev. R. S. Oldham, 

Little Chart, Ashford, Kent. 

Benevolent. 

Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 2, Bloomsbury Place, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Registrar — W. Paget Bowman, Esq. 
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Poor Cleboy RsLiEr Societv 0ncobpo rated). j6, Swut 

amplon Stteel, Slrand. Stc.—R. T. Pieoll, D.CL. 
Frien[i of thk Clekgv Corporation, for allowing PiW*- 

NBNT Pensions, &c. 27, BedTurd Streei, Slrand, Vf.C. 

Sicrciary — Rev. Henry Jona. 
Clergy Orphan CoRPORAi'ioN. SOi Lincoln's Inn Fields TV"'' 

B«r-Re».Canon Elwyn.M.A. ^«.— Rey,H.W.DenBis,M.A. 
CleIicy Provident Society, 20, Fiosbury S(]U3re, E.C. 7>w 

airr— Right Hofl. Lord AddLgCon. Hon. At.— Re». Arfliu 

J. Ingram, M.A. 
Church Penitentiary Association. 14, York BnildinE'i 

Adelphi, W.C. mn. Sa-t.—Rcv. G. C. Campbell; E. U 

Birkell, M.D,; and Rev. T. Woddiuuse, 
Nursing Sistkbs' Institution. 4, Devonshire S(]uare, BWioi*- 

glle, E. Ijuly Siiperiiitauitnt—iAxs. Keetey. 
Metropolitan and National Nursing Association, 23, 

Bloomshnry Square, W.C. /fon. Sen-elary—Rti. D«IC 

Crawen. SitperiHtemlait — Miss Mansel. 
Girls' Friendly Society. Secrtlary—'ii!is& Wrighl, 3, Vitloii* 

Mansions, S.W. 
VouNG Men's Friendly Society, Secrffary—VI. R. AThnttmM, 

EJK)., North ambcrland Chambers, Charing Cross, W.C. 
London Diocesan Council for the Welfare of Vokks Me». 

Noitliuinberland ChambErs, Charing Cmss, Sic, — fi. Mae- 
dona Id, Esq. 
Church Schoolmasters and Schoolmtstressks' Benkvc 

Institution. Secretary — G. W. Perry, 19, Morelia Rood, 

Wandsworlh Common, S.W. 
Charity Organization Society. 15, Buckingham Slieet, 

Strand, Secretary— C. S. Loch, Esq. 

Society of Schoolmasters. Prestdmi—Tbe Archbishop of 

Canterbury. Tnur, — Rev. Dr. Baker, Secretary — LI. Koberls, 
Esq., 9. Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
St. John's House of Best, Mentonb. Han. Sas. — Rcr, H. 
Sidebolhnm, Rownliams VjcaraEc, Soulhamplon, and Rct. C. 
Wyalt SmiLh, Middleton House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 



\t Secmary—Vta. ihe 



Miscellaneous, 

The Church Congres.s. ffan. Permaneii 

Archdeacon of Ely, The College, Ely. 
Central Council of Diocesan Conferences. PrtiiJtnl—). 

G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. Mm. J«fj.—R,T. Guidon, F^q.. M.P.i 

Archdeacon Emery; Stanley l^ighton, Esq., M.P.l R«t. J. 

Mitchell. Assiil. .Sir.— G. II. F, Nye, Esq. , 9, Bridge Slirei. 

Westminster, S.W. 
Enclesk Church Union. 35, Wellinelon Strec!. Stiaml. W.C. 

/Vej/iifew'— Viscount Halirat Stcrilary^-I.KM.-CoX. J. f 

Hnnly. OrganhiHg Secretafy~Rsi. T. O. MaishaJI, B.A. 

Thk Church Defence Institution, 9, Brid(>e Ijiicci, W«^ 
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minster, S.W. President— The Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 
General Secretary — Rev. H. Granville Dickson, M. A. Financial 
Sec—G. H. F. Nye, Esq. 
HURCH OF England Working Men's Society. 3, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Gen, Sec— Mr. C. Powell. 
Trustees— G. J. Palmer, Esq.; Lieut. -Col. J. B. Hardy; and 
F. J. Hanbury. 
CDhurch and State Defence Association. Hon, Sec. — ^J. 

Sidney Tomkins, 5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
The Laymen's League. 34, King's Cross Road, W.C. Hon, 

Sec. — R. Fryer. 
Marriage Law Defence Uniov. i, King Street, Westminster, 

S.W. Sec. — G. J. Murray, Esq. 
Church of England Purity Society. 7, Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, S.W. Secretary — Lieut.-Col. H. Everitt. 
Incorporated Free and Open Church Association. 24, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. President— Ezx\ Nelson. 
Secretary — T. B. Vernon, Esq. 
Convocation Society (for the Furtherance of Synodal 
Action). 39, Essex Street, Strand. Hon. Lay Sec. — G. B. 
Hughes, Esq. 
Sunday Rest Association. 22, Charing Cross, S.W. Chair- 
man — Rev. W. Tyler, D.D. Treasurer— Yi, B. Hooper, Esq. 
Sec. — Mr. J. Whitehead. 
Tithe Redemption Trust. 9, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Hon. Sec. — Rev. H. Granville Dickson, M.A. 
Church of England Temperance Society. 9, Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Hon, Superintendent — Rev. G. Howard 
Wright, M.A. 
Church Guilds Union. Treasurer — H. M. Chapman, Esq., St. 
Martin's Priory, Canterbury. Hon, General Sec, — W. O. 
Mayne, Esq., Guildford, Surrey. 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, ii. Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. Secretary — W. H.Rylands, Esq. 
Churc.i Association. 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Sec, — Henry Miller, Esq. 
Society for Preserving Memorials of the Dead. Sec. — W. 
Vincent, Esq., Belle Vue Rise, Norwich, and 17, Oxford 
Mansions, Oxford Street, W. 
Church of England Burial Reform Association. 16, King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. Hon, Sec. — Rev. F. Lawrence, 
Westow Vicarage, York. 
Corporation of the Church House. Dean's Yard, S.W. 

Sec. — Sydney W. Flamank, Esq. 
Association for Promotion of the Unity of Christendom. 
Hon, Sec, — G. J. Murray, Esq., I, King Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 
Home Reunion Society. 7, Dean's Yard, S.W. Secretary — 
Rev. R. Milbum Blakiston, M.A. 
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Foreign Missions. 

The Missionary work of the Church of England amongtht 
heathen is of comparaLively recent dale. In the seiikmcnt 
of Englishmen in Norih America indeed the Charters whidi 
King James I. granted to the Virginia Company were accom- 
panied by orders for preaching the word of God, accordiDg 
to the doctrines and rites of the Church of England, both in 
the Colonies and among the savages bordering upon ihcn. 
But the religious relations of the emigrants of all denotnin- 
aiions with the' natives in the northern colonies, and witblbe 
imported negro slaves In the southern, is not a bright passage 
in our early colonial history, and happily it need not bt 
relaied here. 1\i& Society for Promoting CkrisUan Kiwk- 
tedgii founded in 1 69S, devoted much of its means to sending 
clergymen to niinister to our own colonists, and organiiiOK 
religious and educational institutions among them, lu 
daughter Society for the Propagation cf the Gospel, founded 
in 1701, prosecuted the same work, and was lealous ftf 
making its stations centres for missionary -work among the 
natives in contact with them. The Church Atissienarj 
Society was founded in 1799 f'"' direc! missionary woA 
among the heathen ; but it is almost startling to find that 
in the earlier years of the present century it is probable that 
there was not a single clergyman of the Church of England 
acting among the heathen as the authorised agent of Itt 
missionary work. 

The missionary work of the modem Church of England is 
included within the present century, and is one of the most 
striking features of that gient revival of religious ciimeslDeJl 
and 7.ea1, for which the century is remarkable. Wc look 
back to the miraculous progress of the Church in the fini 
four centuries, and the great conversions of the barbaxiu 
races in the fifth, and the wonderful successes of the Ne*- 
torian missionaries in Eastern Asia in the ninth and tenlfc 
centimes, as great periods of evangelization ; but there hat 
never been a time in which the gospel has been preached » 
widelyoverthe world, and such multitudes have been gathend 
into the kingdom of Christ. 

Taking a mean of various estimates, it is probable that the 
population of the globe is about 1,430,000,000^ of whom 
Christians number 430,000,000 
Mahomroedans 172,000,000 
Jews 8,000,000 

Heathen 820,000,000 

1,430,000,000 
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At what rale is Christianily progressing ? There are three 
epochs at which the proportion of the Chrislian to the noo- 
Christian inha.bitants of tSc earth may be said to be approxi- 
m&tcly kroiffn : in a.d. 250, one to a hundred and forty-nine ; 
in A.D. 1786, one to about three and four- sevenths ; in A.D. 
1886, one to about two and one-third. Not that direct 
evangelization has been the means of bringing about this 
increase ; it is largely owing to the fact that the Christian 
races have proved themselves to be the most energetic and 
prolific, and to them the Empire of the world has accordingly 
falkn: no heathen race now plants colonics, founds kingdoms, 
peoples vacant lands. But the work of direct conversion of 
heathens is assuming brighterand brighter prospects ; India, 
China, Japan, Central Africa are being rapidly opened up to 
Christian influences ; and where those influences have been 
long at work the old heathenisms have been undermined, 
have lost their hold on the f^ilh of the people, and are ready 
to vanish away. It is a Hindoo, the well-known Chunder 
Sen, who says, "The spirit of Christianity has already per- 
vaded the whole atmosphere of Indian society, and we 
breathe, think, feel, and move in a Christian atmosphere." 
China and Japan seem to be going through the early stages 
of the same gradual transition. It is very possible that 
another generation or two will witness conversions as whole- 
sale as those of the northern barbarians in the last days of 
the Roman Empire, See Comparative Progress of Ancient 
and Modern Missions, by the late Bishop of Durham (Light- 
foot). The Eitglisk Church in other Lands, by the Rev. 
Freb. Tucker ; and see a remarkable article on Missions in 
the Qfiarierly Review for July iS85. 

The Society /or Promoting Christinn Knowledge, ^.Yoaa.^ 
its many spheres of work, still continues to help largely in the 
work of missions (see p. 392). 

The Society for the Propagation 0/ the Gospel has dotted 
the world over with its missionary stations, still lat^ely aiding 
the Colonies, but teaching them with gentle firmness to make 
themselves independent of external aid, and devoting a large 
portion of its energies and means to mission work among the 
neathen. Its report for 1891 states the number of ordained 
missionaries on its list, including eight bishops, to be 660 ; 
that is to say, in Asia, 220 j in Africa, 142 ; in Australia and 
the Pacific, 17 ; in North America, 215 ; in the West Indies, 
34; and 32 in Europe, Of these 127 are natives labouring in 
Asia, and 29 in Africa. There are also in the various Missions 
about 230Q lay teachers, 2600 students in the Society's 
Colleges, and 38,000 children in the mission schools in Asia 
aod Africa. 
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During the year lS90lhc Society received jf 164,383, uwJft 
the foUowinj; heads :— 

General Fund. — Collections, subscriptions, and donations, 

f8l,8jS ; legacies, /29270; dividends, &c. ^4981; loul 
116,076. Special /•u/iJs,/;^S,yi7. The income was largn 
by more than ^26,000 than in any previous year of Ibe 
Society's long career. 

The Society has in connection with it a Laitiei AsiedtdtM 
for fhe Promotion of General Education in India and nlkrr 
Heathen Countries, founded in 186?. It has now ZciUW 
Missions at Ahinednagar. Bombay, Dapioli, Kolapore, Cal- 
cutta, Cawnpore, Uelhc, Roorkee, Madras, Tricbinopoly, vrA 
Tanjorc, in which about 3000 pupils are under insiruaioa- 
In addition to the pupils in the Zenanas, and in the schooU 
connected with ihc Zenana Missions, about 1250 girls «« 
being taught in the i3 schools connected with the Ladies 
Association in Burinah, Japan, Madras, Madagascar, and 
South Africa, and 1 80 are maintained and educated in S.P.G. 
schools at the expense of members of the Association. One 
hundred and sixty teachers arc now on the list o( tbe 
Association. 

The Church Missionary Society was founded in 179^ 
Taking the year 1873-4 as a basis of comparison with vk 
year 1891, the foUouing results appear : Id East Africa then, 
one missionary ; now. thirty-six. In Palestine then, three ; 
Egypt, none; Mesopotamia, none; Persia, on«; in these 
lands now, thirty -three. In Japan then, one; now, fony. 
In the North Pacific Mission then, two; now, twelve. In 
the Dioceses of Moosonee, Saskatchewan, Calgary, Atlu- 
basca, Mackenzie, then, seven ; now, twenty-one. The old« 
Missions do not show such contrasts as these ; still, Nixtb 
India and the Punjab havi; one hundred and fourteen, instead 
of seventy ; China, fifty-three instead of nineteen ; Ceylaa, 
twenty instead of twelve. Only South India anil N<« 
Zealand have leas. The total number of mi'sion.iitci 
ordained, lay and ladies, was then, 230 ; now it is 440. Tl>et< 
were then 143 native clei^ymen ; there iire now 380 con- 
nected with the Society, notwithstanding that many have did 

Its total income received during the year ending March 31, 
1891, was Zi47,737i Of this amount ^223.626, was cor 
Iributed to the General Fund, an increase of ^15,000 on tke 
previous year. The increase affected all heads. Benrfx- 
lions were ^3198 above 1890; leij.icies, /648 ; misccUai 
con I ri but inns paid direct to the Socicty,^i557 : and as! 
tions (which sent up /i 56,478) £ff}oT. 

This society also has a special br.inch, the CkmA it 
England Zeiuna Missionary SomIj/, founded in iSi^ 
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for the evangelization of the women of the East. It has nov 
143 missionaries in home connection, besides seventy-five 
..assistant missionaries in local connection, and 503 native 
agents. Of the missionaries in home connection, 124 are 
employed in India, two in Ceylon, twelve in China, and two 
in Japan : no less than thirty-two draw no salary, and twenty 
arc wholly honorary. The agencies employed are mainly 
the six following : Schools (normal, boarding, and children's), 
xenana visitation, village itineration, bible women, midwifery, 
nursingand medical missions. Altogether the work is carried 
on in forty-nine stations. The Society has hospitals at 
Amritsar (St. Catherine's), Peshawar (the Duchess of Con- 
naught), and Srinagar (John Bishop Memorial)^ besides 
several dispensaries, in a few cases having an in-patient 
department with a few beds. The missionaries are at present 
trained at the Training Home for the Mildmay Deaconesses' 
Institution at The Willows, Stoke Newington. The home 
income for the year ending March 31, 1891, was raised in 
upwards of 850 associations, and amounted to .£31,709, 
exclusive of /7250 raised in the mission field. 

The Home and Colonial Missionary Socistys mission- 
ary work is mainly performed by grants of money to Colonial 
Bishops, to enable them to multiply their clerical and edu- 
cational agents. 

The South American Mission is a development of the 
Patagenian Mission, founded in 1844, with which the name 
of CapL Allen Gardiner was so honourably connected. In 
furtherance of its work the Bishopric of the Falkland 
Islands was founded in 1S70. Its special work is to supply 
the ministrations of their own Church to numbers of our 
countrymen settled in various parts of South America, 
especially along the sea coast, and to carry the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the Indian tribes inhabiting the southern 
and central parts of that vast continent 

The Universities^ Mission to Central Africa consists 
of a Biihop, twenty English and three African ciergy, 
twenty-three laymen, twenty-two ladies, and eighty-four 
native readers and teachers— 153 in all. Mission work of 
the ordinary kind is scattered over some 350,000 square 
miles. In the nurseries, schools, homes, and workshops 
about 1200 are being taught, and some 500 children are 
entirely supported by the Mission : and a census taken at 
Easter 1890 showed 450 men and 336 women as communi- 
cants, whilst the adherents numbered nearly 2000 more. 
The cost of the work in 1890 was .^18,443 ; the average for 
each English worker being .£288, and the cost of raising 
funds about 6j per cent. The Mission ii orcupied in three 
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distinct branches of missionary work ; (i) In Zanzibar Island 
with the released slaves captured and set free by the Ilriliib 
cruisers; {2) on Lake Nyassa, one of the great sources of llw 
slave trade ; (3) mission stations on the mainland Usambwl 
to the N.W.; and (4) in the Rovuma district id the S.W. 

Special Missions. 

Besides these more general Missionary Societies then ve 

a considerable number of organizations for the promiwion of 
Special Missions, of which we can do no more Ibaji give ihe 

The Oxford Mission to Cal- Capetov^n Mission. 

cmta. St. Hilda's Mission, Tokyo. 

Cambridge Mission to Delhi I'ongas Mission. 

(in connection with the Melanesian Mission. 

S.P.r,.). Marilzburg Mission. 
Bombay Mission. Mackenzie Fund forZululand. 
Indian Church Aid Associa- St. Andrew's University Mis- 
North China Mission. Hawaiian Mission. 

The fallowing are interesting attempts to establish friendly 

relations with branches of the Eastern Church, and to aid 

them in their revival 

Jerusalem Bishopric Mission Association for the Further- 
Fund, ancc of Christianity in 

Archbishop's MisMon to the Egypt. 
Assyrian Chriitians, 



CONTKIBUTIONS TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Canon Scott Robertson has for some years past ci 
a summary of British contributions to Foreign Missionary 
Work(excIusive ofdividends on capital, &c.). The following 
is his computation for 1890-1. The channels of contribtitiM) 

Church of England Societies . . ■ , /SSJ.SJS 

Joint Societies of Churchmen and Nonconformists 31 J, 140 

English and Welsh Nonconformist Societies . BSI.Aoj 

Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Societiei . . I9c^l>t 

Roman Catholic Societies 9,350 



Total for 1890-1 4**9^19. 
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Of this he estimates that about ;^7oo,ooo came from 
members of the Church of England. 



Convocation Boards of Missions. 

The Convocations of Canterbury and York have in recent 
years felt that the Church ought in some authoritative way 
to take cognizance of the subject of missions to the heathen, 
while not interfering with the action of the voluntary 
Societies which have been described. They have therefore 
each constituted a Board of Missions, and the Boards have 
appointed joint sub committees. At present the committees 
are collecting information and preparing reports in which 
they propose to draw special attention to the following points: 
I. The stages of organization reached by Church of England 
Missions throughout the world. 2. Information as to prob- 
lems of the present day. 3. The relative position of Church 
of England Missions and those of other Christian bodies. 4. 
The openings, especially unoccupied fields, which the Church 
ought to seize. 5. Desiderata as to missionary literature. 6. 
Encouragements and discouragements in the mission field. 
It is hoped that the first general Report regarding the present 
condition of the mission field may be prepared in the course 
of 1892^ for presentation to the two Boards. 



Associations for Supplying and Training 

Missionaries. 

There are several Colleges for the education and training 
of candidates for the missionary priesthood, and in every 
diocese there is a Missionary Student Association for raising 
funds to support one or more students at these Colleges. 
The Colleges are St, Augustinis College, Canterbury ; the 
Church Missionary College^ Islington; St. StepherCs House ^ 
Oxford; St. Paulas Missionary College, Burgh; St. Peter 
and St. Paul s Missionary College, Dorchester on Thames^ 
and St, Boniface Missionary College, Warminster, 
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EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES. 
Extract from a Speech bv the Rt. Hon. W. E. ^ 

STONE, ON THE CONDITION OF THE CLER( 
GlENALMOND COLLECIE, OCT. I 

" There has been a remarkable paper published in llw 
'Coniemporary Review' for the present monih, which con- 
tains a singular proposal, set oLt with great frankness by ihe 
able in;in who wriles the paper — that the cathedrals of Eng- 
land should be seculariied and should be placed in the bands 
of lay persons, either wholly, or to a greflt extern t that thejr 
should no longer remain the clerical establishments that they 
now are. And the ground upon which this proposal is 
made is this, that the clergy are falling behind in the intel- 
lectual race— that, to use a familiar phrase, they arc nowheiT. 
Now 1 believe that to be a most inaccurate, most untnie, ami 
unintenlioiial, yet most unjust aspersion. You may judge of 
the character of a body In pan by the names of those vAio 
die in its ranks. 1 will name live men who have died tn ibe 
ranks of the British clergy within the last two years. One 
of these was Bishop Lightfooi, and one Dr. Liddoni one 
was Dean Church ; one was Archbishop Magee ; and the 
fifth, a much youn^r man, whose fame was perhaps almost 
entirely confined to the University of Oxford, Mr. Aubrcj 
Moore, He was a man to whom ali persons knowing th*l 
University looked with the greatest admiration and ihc 
greatest interest, because they knew the powerful contribu- 
tion he would make to the thinking power of the clergy and 
of the country. Now, I say that body is an illustrious body, 
from whose ranks, within less than two yeare, five such rata 
can be numbered as having ceased to be, but as having oncc 
been its devoted followers and distinguished membcts. I 
will give you another proof that the clergy are nol bo veij 
far behind. We spoke of the public schools of EnKloMi. 
There is not one of ihesi; schools of which the headmnsicr i» 
not now chosen by large and free election, and by elcciioo, I 
think, in every case of a Hoard in which lay inlluencc IxTftiy 
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I believe my description is pretty stcumte — 
and yet the headmasters chosen by these boards for Iheae 
great public schoolE, for conducting the arduous part of the 
woric of education of the yoiiiiK — every one of the headmasters 
of the great schools of England is at this moment a clergy- 
man. I will give you yet one other instance to show that 
the young need not be discouraged and deterred from the 
clerical profession by Ihis notion that the clergy are falhng 
into the shade and losing their importance. . . . There is a 
book, eminently a book for students, recently published, but 
of great importance, a dictionary of ecclesiastical biography 
and antiquities. I thought that I would look over the names 
of the writers in that dictionary. I find that thirteen lay 
persons have contributed to it, and 1 find that eighty-four 
clergymen have contributed to it. Perhaps you will say that 
it does not follow that this dictionary is a work of importance, 
but I can give you conclusive testimony upon that, because 
I had a conversation with one who died a year or two ago 
who was unquestionably the most learned man in Europe — 
I mean Dr. Dollinger. Dr. Dollinger told me with respect 
to that dictionary that in Germany they had no work to 
equal it. I think that it is a pretty strong proof that these 
ideas that there are no clei^men, forsooth ! who are men of 
intellect, and that if you want 10 be a man of intellect you 
must avoid the clerical profession — that these are ideal 
fancies, due perhaps to the prevalence of temporary tendencies 
not likelv to rank among the permanent convictions of tiie 
country. 

Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 

II. Church in Walks, at the Church Congress at 
L, Rhyl, Oct. 1891. 
■ After some introductory remarks the Archbishop continued 
iw follows :- 

" I am here simply as the natural representative of the 
Province lo which you belong; and it is no small mailer 
that my brother is here too to answer for the Northern 
Province, to teli you that neither your own sister dioceses 
nor your half-sisters are indiiTerent when you are even 
threatened. We are here with no political or polemical aim. 
We have raised no challenge. But a challenge has been 
given us with no uncertain sound — a challenge which cannot 
be left unanswered without injustice. Well, then, the first 
thing we have to say is, that we have felt it our duty to 
e>:amine into certain charges laid against you as you are. 
We have examined them, and we are convinced that they ai 



jjroislj' unfair. In the concluding words of a recent wrilRi 
' One-half that is written in Welsh newspapers or spoken on 
Welsh platforms against the Church in Wales consists of 
exaggeration or misrepresentation,' But we go further ilun 
that. We have to accuse the accusers of doing their utmut 
to perpetuate any evii which they pretend to deplore. Fot 
years past there have been measures before Parliamtnl 
which would render the removal of any real scandals »asy 
and effective. Again and again such measures have been 
hindered ; and last session they were within a few hours rf 
passing in a form which men's consciences approved— even 
the consciences of men by no means friendly to the Church 
— when they were again thwarted by less than twenty mm 
(mostly, 1 say it with sorrow, from this Principality), whoM 
spokesman made an avowa] which comes practically to ilus 
— that the Church must l^e prevented from reforming scand^ 
which she detests, lest topics should fail when the Church 
has to be denounced. It is difficult — nay, impossible — to 
believe that her fairer opponents will allow their battles to bt 
fought with weapons such as [hese. What are their charges^ 
They are parlly those sad and isolated evils which she de- 
sires to reform and they desire to retain ; and partly they ate 
her highest merits. If devoted clergymen educate their poor 
children, that isproselylism. I have seen Lampeter descnbed 
as a persecution. Even the Welsh translation of the Bible. 
printed and published three hundred years ago at an a " 
bishop's cost, is said to be imputed to us as a wrong.' 
of all charges, the broadest, the most sweeping, the n 
taking, so to speak, is the most untrue : the Church in Wales, 
we are told, is 'an alien Church.' An alien Church I That 
has at once so glib and so ringing a sound. But has it any 
meaning? When was it found out thnt it was an alien 
Churjh ? Did the old Eisteddfods think it was when harpcn 
and bards were scholar* and teachers in the Church, even 
driwn to the days of Bishop Heber ? Was it thmight an 
alien Church when Archbishop Peckham made his toilsome 
journey the whole laud through, because the Church oIddc, 
which belonged alike to both, could explain English policy 
to Llewelyn and conciliate the goodwill of King EdwanlF 
Was it thought alien when, under Tudors and Stuarts, fott]~ 
four Welshmen succeeded in turn to the four Welsh sees, 
and Welshmen filled so many posts on both the EngliUi 
benches — the judges and bishops? Was it ihouuht lUien 
when your famous scholar Mor^'an translated the Bible under 
the roof of the Dean of Westminster, and brought it out at 
the chaises of the Archbishop of Canterbury? The imputa- 
tion that William IIL pursued an anti- Welsh policy 4l ' 
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g Church has been long disposed of. He appointed none 

but Welshmen to Welsh sees. Was it thought an alien 
Church by Welshmen under the House of Hanover, when 
they all were Churchmen, and nearly all were Jacobites? 
Did the ' Old Fathers of Nonconformity ' (as they are called) 
think il an alien Church— they who ever called her ' The Old 
Mother,' and died in her arms ; they who prophesied ' the 
great revival,' which has come through the last half-ceiilury, 
and is quickening still i* Did they object to an Established 
Church? Did the Establishment supply one single motive 
to their movement f Is there a word of theirs which speaks 
uf Estahli-hment as inimical to spiritual religion? Not a 
syllable. Mr. Glads;one, in Ihe spirit of fairness, has demon- 
strated that suuh a theory has no foundation in those Old 
Fathers' minds. Hut, my friends, we know well where the 
evil root was. We know all about George II. and Sir Robert 
Walpole. We know how your sees and your deaneries were 
used for political purposes. We know the bitter fruits of 
that day of formality and torpor, of nepotism and non-resid- 
ence, liut, friends, we know it best because we suffered 
along with you. Not one of your troubles and oppressions 
but weighed equally on England. Where you loit, we lost ; 
our very losses showed our oneness. And where we recover, 
you recover. Neither of us has won all back. But we win 
fast. That is why we are assailed. That day Is gone for 
ever. And if the Chjroh has learned lessons, the State has 
learned lessons more severe, more wide -reaching. To lay 
that hand of corruption again upon the Church has become 
iinpassible for ever. But the lesson we have learnt does not 
unlearn the ancient doctrine, nor the te.iching of our own 
Hooker, that the Christian State is the Chrisiian Church in 
another character. So it h:ts always been in Ilritain, save 
during the short time of the Roman captivity, and so it will 
be slill. No I there is not a shadow of a truth in the catch- 
words, ' Alien Church.' Even if you look but on outward 
forms, the Churches of England and of Wales were one 
ISO years before the States were one. Truer, historically, 
would it be to speak of 'the Church of Wales in England 
than rf ' the Church of England in Wales.' For the succes- 
sion of Augustine died out strangely soon, but the Celtic 
consecrators of St. Chad, with the Northerners who came 
from Aidan, have their successors in every see. Nay, the 
very plan, the very orientation of all our churches is pre- 
Roman, Cehic, Welsh. The whole history of Wales wil- 
nesse; to this — that when she was most Welsh she was most 
identified with the Church. If the Church anywhere is a 
iti^nal institution, she was na'.ional to Wales. And how 




stands the case now ? Now, for a long while you. have bad 
native prelates and native deans. What is the coneuntoi 
Church history? For figures— because extended figures we 
difficult to follow — I take twenty years of the diocese we 
are in to-day, as they have already been brought before jwi, 
But I believe ihat if we took all four Welsh dioceses the con- 
clusions would be most fully confirmed. 1 will not repeat, 
significant .as they are, figures which bear more on ibc 
material than on the spiritual side of the case. In St. Asaph, 
then, a score of years has sufficed to nearly double the 
number of children who attend Church elementary schools. 
In England and Wales the percentage of population which 
attends our Church elementary schools is 7'3. Bui in St. 
Asaph it is 10*3. In the same twenty years the averageal- 
tendance in Church Sunday-schools has increased 37 pet 
cent. Higher yet, the number of Church coiiimunicanta his 
doubled in the same twenty years. Further, the number of 
persons confirmed in ten years past (many of them adults) ii 
20,ooo, as against 15,000 in the ten years before, and iifloo 
in the ten years before that. Not only vast increase, but 
vast progressive increase. But the most interesting way of 
testing what is the process is this — In the English dioceses 
we are well content to be able to show that in the last ten 
years there has been a steady increa5e in our numbers con- 
firmed of 8 per cent. But in the Welsh dioceses the average 
increase has been — do you know what? It has been 22 pe* 
cent, I These are marks of what is (we are lold) a falhng 
Church, a recognized failure, a declining hold. I would fata 
aslt modestly, What would be marks of progress? Out 
business is to note progress of our own, not the deficiencies 
of others. But it is impassible to avoid asking whether then 
are similar signs of progress in the bodies which denounce 
us, I am most ready to be corrected if I am misinformed. 
But if facts are accurately reported to me, the number of 
resident Nonconformist ministers has during the last five 
years, for which alone we have returns, diminished in this 
small diocese by 24. Ninety out of hi zo8 parishes IcDOiv 
no resident minister. If this be true, we think of it in no 
spirit of self-satisfaction. But we are bound to ask^vhat u 
the living force that is prepared to be responsible for the 
towns and villages of Wales? Be it far frummeiodlspange 
the religious work of religious men ; but that form of relieiou* 
work has begun to fade and wane with Ihe return of fiiUef 
light and knowledge. Such is my conviction, But will even 
any one who may not share it declare that he believes tlul 
Nonconformity in this stage is ready and ripe to undertake 
and execute the Church's work I I have rnentioncd cwjv 
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V statistics which illustrate the spiritual growth of 
e Church. The record of moneys, of cathedrals, of churches 
and church buildings, and other material things, is rtore 
striking stilL I feel less concerned in it. Material will 
always follow spiritual. It is the spiritual increase which is 
my assurance of many good days to come. For a spiritual 
growth it is. There are those who know where it has its 
roots — how, not only in the promotion of good morals, of 
temperance, of education, in the diffusion of sounder know- 
ledge of m my subjects, and of the history and facts of their 
own Church, in the extension of missions and the multiplying 
of Welsh services, the clergy and the Church have been 
striving to elevate, to purify, and to enlighten. There are 
those who know liow they have laboured to clear the spiritual 
insight and raise the spiritual aims and hopes of their own 
order. There are those who know how blest have been the 
mutual counsels and united devotions of the pastors. Diffi- 
culties we know they have, far beyond their brethren — diffi- 
culties caused by the past, difficulties arising out of their felt 
duties to the ancient tongue, difficulties immense from the 
immense and rapid increase of populations. Hut these are 
grappled with in wisest ways by firm leaders and courageous 
followers. And already the successes far exceed the diffi- 
culties. To difficulties some would add terrors — the terrors 
of comparison with Ireland. It is a grotesque, a ritliculous 
compaiison. The Protestants of Ireland were not a tenth of 
the population. The other nine-tenths were not Protestant 
Nonconformists — they were Roman Catholics of the most 
iTimovable type. The partition from England was the Irish 
Channel, not a broad borderland, interwoven and inter- 
mingled nndistinguishably in race, in speech, in common 
habits, common business. The work that is in hourly pro- 
gress 10 which such assaults are the liveliest testimony will 
shortly heal many discords and solve many difficulties. Our 
work respects every conscience, and is itself respected. But 
what would be healed by confiscating the only lands, the 
only properties, which now exact from the owners personal 
service to the community, and by throwing them only into 
the furnace of selfish competition f Has any people ever, by 
the evidence of impassioned history, by the mere calculation 
of cold profit and loss, gained permanently or temporarily by 
the spoliation of its Church ? Do we not know, have we not 
read, the Cromwellian experiment on Wales, and how it 
answered — the misery, the animosity, the wreck of religion, 
the reaction which made Wales devotedly Jacobite? May 
such vain experiments be never more repeated, sucli loss, 
material and spiritual, never incurred. It cannot be Iscuned 
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if ynu are true to your posiiion and your opportunities ; if yoa 
are content to exercise th it ' self-sacrifice wliich is the foonUiti 
of honour both with God and man.' We have spoken of Ibe 
t ingibie and the external, but our hearts are nut there. We 
have spoken of them as instruments in this world of lh»t de- 
votion to the widest interests of the people, that love of souli, 
that 'perfect charily' wiihuut which faith, knowledge, «eal are 
nothing worth. Of this I am here to assure yoii, Thisis 
the message that I bring you. We should think scorn of 
ourselves if we contentedly beheld the established Christianil) 
of Scotland^Presbylerian though it be in discipline— dis- 
charged of its duties, and dislodged from its tenure, as Uw 
spiritual organ of the State and kingdom of b'cotland united 
with us by comparatively recent ties. But you, who ate our 
eldest selves, the fountain of our Episcopacy, the very de- 
signers of our sanctuaries, the primaeval British dioceses, 
from whom our very realm derives its only title to be called 
by its proudest name of Great Uritain, I come from (he step* 
of the chair of Augustine, your younger ally, to tell fon 
that, by the Benediction of God, we will not quietly see yoa 
disiiihcriLed." 



The Bishop of Lincolk's C.^se. 



mpottant 
liswry of 



This case involved and determined so many important 
questions that it seems desirable to give a brief htslnry at 
it. On June 2, 1888, a Petition was presented to the Atrt- 
bishop of Canterbury, asking for a citation to be isued 
calling upon the Bishop of Lincoln (Ur. King) tu ansaer 
Articles alleging thai he had offended against the La* 
Ecclesiastical by certain offences in regard to riiual. 

On June 26, the Archbishop declined to issue (he citaiMn 
until assured by a competent Court thai his coerci« juris- 
diction was applicable in the case. 

A Petition on Appeal was then presented to the Privy 
Council, which was heard on July 20 and Au?. S, 1S88, tbe 
His hop of Lincoln not appearing. The Judicial Conimmccof 
the Privy Council, presided over by the Lord Chancdlac 
(Halsbury), with four judges, viz.. Lords Herschell, Hobbouse^ 
MacNaughlen, and Sir Barnes Peaco.:k, and (ii-e bishops M 
assessors, viz., the Bishops of London, Salisbury, E!y, Man- 
chester, and Sodor and Man, allowed the appeal, AKrtKmNO 
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THAT THE Archbishop, acting alone, had jurisdic- 
tion in the ease. 

On Jan. 4, 18B9, the Archbishop issued the citation. 

On Feb. 1 2, the Bishop of Lincoln appeared, under protest, 
before the Archbishop at Lambeth, with whom were sitting, 
as assessors, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Oxford, 
and Salisbury, and Sir J. P. Deaae, Vicar-General. 

The Bishop questioned the jurisdiction which his Grace 
proposed to exercise. He submitted that " In accordance, 
with the practice ok the Primitive Church, the ' 
most proper method for the trial of a bishop in 
scch cases would be before the metropolitan wttb 
- THE Comprovincial Bishops ; that a trial before the Arch- 
bishop, as sole judge, might impair the rightful position of 
his Grace's suflragans, both individually and in relation to 
the province ; he therefore asked to be allowed to be heard 
by council ou the point, whether his Grace's jurisdiction 
would not be more properly exercised by his Grace as 
Metropolitan with the advice and consent of the Bishops of 
the Province." The request to be heard by counsel on the 

auestion of jurisdiction was allowed. The question of juris- 
iction was argued on seven days in March, and the Arch- 
bishop delivered judgment on May 11. 

The Archbishop's very learned judgment entered into an 
liistorical examination of the whole question, which is too 
long to be inserted in this place. The actual judgment vas as 
follows ; — The Court finds that from the most ancient times 
of the Church the archiepis copal jurisdiction in the case of 
suffragans has existed ; that in the Church of England it has 
been from time to time continuously exercised in various 
forms ; that nothing has occurred ia the Church to modify 
that jurisdiction ; and that even if such jurisdiction could 
be used in Convocation for the trial of a Bishop, con- 
sistently with the ancient principle that in a synod bishops 
only could hear sudi a cause, it nevertheless remains clear 
that the Metropolitan has regularly exercised that jurisdic- 
tion both alone and with assessors. . . . There is no form 
■of the exercise of the jurisdiction in this country which has 
been more examined into and is better attested and con- 
finned. The Court, therefore, although by an entirely different 
Tine of inquiry, has arrived at the same conclusion which 
was arrived at on purely legal principles by the unanimous 
judgment of the Lord High Chancellor, with four judges 
and five bishops, who constituted the Committee of Pnvy 
Council to advise her Majesty in Aug. 188S. THE COURT 
DECIDES THAT IT HAS JURISDICTION in this case, and 
therefore overrules the Protest. 

D D 



In the course of tbe argument an objection was rtitrf 
that a Bishop is not within the scope of the 
RUBRICS in the Book of Common Prayer, and does nM 
offend against Ecclesiastical Law by neglecting lo Muw 
them. This was argued on July 23 and 24, 18S9, and the 
Archbishop gave his judgment, that when a Bishop rainistos 
in any office prescribed by the Prayer-Book, he is a minister 
bound to observe the directions given to the minisICT in ilw 
rubrics of such office. 

The trial of the case on its merits was taken in iSjo.snd 
judgment was delivered on Nov, 26. The Archbishop«isat- 
tcnded by the Bishops of London, Rochester, Hereford, fh- 
ford, and Salisburj-, and the Vicar-Cenerai (Sir J. P. DeaneJ. 
The charges made by the Promoters were that the Bisliopffl 
Lincoln, in the church of St. Peter at Gowts, in the ciij of 
Lincoln, on Dec. 4, 1887, while celebrating Holy Coromunioo, 
allowed two lighted candles on the Communion-table ; ibu 
he mixed water with the wine in the Communion cup. ani 
administered the mixture to the communicants; that lie 
stood on the western side of the table and faced the Mit 
while reading the Prayer of Consecration ; that he pennilled 
the A^iius Dei to be sung ; that while pronouncing the Abso- 
lution and Benediction he made the sign of the cross with hi* 
hand ; and that he took part in the ceremony of ablution 
as forming part of the Communion Service by pouring «ioe 
and water into the chalice and drinking it up in the face 
of the! con^egalion. It was also charged that the Bishop 
had committed similar offences in the Cathedral at Lincoln 
on Dec. 18, 1SS7, and that he had on that occasion stood 
during the Communion Service on the west side of the bolr 
table instead of on the north. It was further charged thai 
he hadj while reading the Prayer of Consecration, adopted 
the eastward position. Tbe Bishop admitted most of the 
acts alleged against him, but maintained that they »ete 
lawful. 

The Archbishop's judgment, like the previous one on the 
question of jurisdiction, entered into a learned exatninaliot 
of the history of the points of interest imder consideratioa. 
The principal points of the judgment were as follows :— 

The Force of Frcvious Decisions, — The Court had con- 
sidered most carefully the decisions given in recent years 00 
the several points at issue, but at the same time had not fell 
it right to evade the labour or escape the responsibility of 
eiarnining each of the points afresh. In delivering this judg- 
ment, he was glad lo say that all the assessors concurred in 
all the conclusions arrived at except one, and (bat on UW 
one point there was only one dissentient. 
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The Mixed CAalice.~The Archbi iho;: went at some length 
iDto the history of the practice, and said there could be no 
diHibt that in the Eastern and Creek Church, except in 
Armenia, the custom was to mix water with the wine before 
the service, either at the credence or in the vestry. To 

nie the cup before setvices was a matter of early usage 
le West. If the palling of water in the wine were , 
not anlawfol, the administration of it could not be unlawful. 
The Court concluded that the Church of England had 
■ the same authority as any Church, Western or Eastern, to 
retain, chsinge, or abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church 
creaied by man's authority. By this authority the mixing of 
the cup was removed from the Church. No reason had 
been shown for the abolition of the almost universal use of 
the mixed cup, and it was not within the competency of the 
Court to make a new rule— In fact, a new rubric— which the 
order that a mixed cup should not be used would be. The 
Court decided that the mi.\ing of the wine as part of the 
service, however, was against the law of the Church ; but 
there was no ground for saying that the mixing of the cup 
beforehand was an ecclesiastical offence. 

Tlie AbluHojts.— The rubric in this case turned generally 
on what was to be done with what remained afiec the Com- 
munion Service. If a conscientious scruple were entertained 
by the officiating clergyman as to carrying out the slight 
remnants of the chalice even Into the vestry, this Court did not 
propose to override it, and could not hold that the minister 
who, after the service was ended and the benediction given, 
cleansed the vessels of all elements in a reverent way, with- 
out ceremony or prayer, before leaving the holy table, would 
thereby have subjected himself to penal consequences by so 
doing. This charge must therefore be dismissed. 

T/ie Easlviard Pnsitioii.— Xt was not charged as illegal 
that he stood in the eastward position, but that he stood in 
such wise that the manual acts could not be seen. The 
responsive plea of the Bishop was that he had no wish or 
intention to prevent the communicants from seeing him 
break the bread and take the cup in his hand. The plea did 
not deny that the manual acts were done out of the sight of 
the people ; but it was said that that was unintentional. It 
was, therefore, for the Court to satisfy itself, first, whether 
the order of the Holy Communion required that the manual 
acts should be visible ; and, secondly, whether the hiding of 
the acts without any wish or intention to do so constituted a 
transgression of the order. The Court entertained no doubt 
as to what the order required. It required the celebrant 10 
Uke care that the manual acts should not by his position be 
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rendered invisible lo the bulk of the t 
Court decided that the order of the Holy Comtnunida 
required that the manual acta should he visible. The next 
question wts whether the order of the Holy Commmiioii 
requiring the manual acts to be visible, the hiding of llifse 
acts Tvithout wish or intention constituted a. tran^tssioa 
of that order. The Court decided that in the mind rf 
the minister there ought lo he a wish and inlention 10 
do what was to be done. It was not merely that ibtte 
should be no wish or intention not to do it, and he miut 
therefore not hide the acts by doing that which might hide 
them 1 that he must not be so indilTerent as to what the 
results might be of what he did. The Court, therefore, beU 
that the Bishop of Lincoln had mistaken the true interpret*- 
tion of the order of Holy Communion, and that the luinoi! 
acts must be performed so that Ihey might be seen by lb* 



The Agnus Zf^;'.— Nothing turned on the staiemeni ihalB 
was commonly called the A,tpms. The words wcte surj 
by the choir in English, and formed the well-known byiOT 
or anthem used in the Litany, as well m in the Glvrio w 
Excf/sis, the words being taken from the llible. Tta 
(juestion was whether the hymn so sung was an addit'iffli w 
the service in contravention of the ecclesiastical law* of 
England. !n that case it must be either because It »« 
illegal to introduce into the service of the Church any hynrn 
or anthem not ordered by the rubric, or because it ws* 
illegal to introduce it in the particular |: lace in which it wu 
sung, or because of something in the words ihemBelws 
rendering them unsuitable. On all these points the Court 
considered the singing of the anthem by the choir was not 
an illegal addition to the service. 

The Lighted Caiid/es.—ln regard to this mailer, the Conn 
Ihoitght that while they ought to give full weight lo prcviou* 
decisions, the judgment in this case ought to be based open 
the view which the Court took upon the whole of ihe evidenot 
before them. Having examined from an hbtorical point rf 
view the cases that had been brought forward. In which tbt 
use of lights had been made the subject of litigation, ud 
quoted the decisions of certain judges who held that the 
lighting of candles was not contraTy to the Act of UnifofraitTi 
the Archbishop proceeded to consider the extent to whia 
lights had been used in the EngUsh Church, arriving at ih* 
conclusion that between the years 1680 and 1750 the use rf 
lights had been about equally balanced. On n full review ft 
the whole subject, the Court did not find sufficient wananff 
for declaring that the law had been broken where tw« U^Wi 
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t wanted for the purpose of giving light, 
Stood upon the table during service. 

The Cross in Scnediltio/i.— The Court found that there 
was no justification either in direction or usage for making 
the sign of the Cross in giving the final Benediclion ; that 

.L_ __.:_ 1- inct ceremony, not "retained," since it 

!i:isted ; and that, therefore, it n'as a 
to the ceremonies of the Church, 
; of the Church of England. This 
innovation which must be discontinued. 

The Promoters appealed from the judgment of the 
ARCHBISHOP to the Privy Council, and the appeal was 
argued at great length before a Committee of the Privy 
Council, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Hobhouse, 
Lord Esher (Master of the Rolls), Lord Herschell, Lord 
Hannen, Sir Richard Couch, and Lord Shand, the Bishop 
of Lincoln not appearing in person or by counsel. The 
judgment of the Board was given on August 2, [892. 

The Committee of Council followed the example of the 
Archbishop in giving reasons for their decisions upon the 
varioui points submitted. The following are the principal 
points of the decision— 

Historical Investigation not excluded. — Before dealing with 
any of the specific charges which are the subject of the 
Appeal, their Lordships think it right to notice an objection 
raised by Council as to the legitimacy of some nf the con- 
siderations by which the Archbishop was influenced in 
airiving at his conclusions. 

It has been urged that upon such subjects as the practice 
of the Primitive Church, the Ritual of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, the position of the Lord's Table, the 
position of the celebrant at the Table, and like questions, 
which are ex hypothesi beyond the reach of living memory, 
the Archbishop has consulted ancient authors, historical and 
theological works, pictures, engravings, and a ^'ariety of 
documents of which undoubtedly any careful and competent 
historian would avail himself, but which it is argued cannot 
legitimately be made use of in a Court of Justice, and upon 
which it is said no judge is justified in placing any reliance 
n forming his judgment. 

Their Lordships arc of opinion that the nhjcction is founded 
Upon an erroneous view of the law. Where it is important to 
ascertain ancient facts of a public nature, the law does permit 
historical works to be referred to. It is impossible to contend 
that if in other respects the Archbishop's judgment was well 
founded, it could be invalidated by his having called 
aid for this purposehis tiwn historical researches. Nor does' 
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it make the objection belter that, instead of pranounringff 
calhedrd what inhisopinioQ was the history of such andsuctl 
a practice, the Archbishop has disclosed in bis Judgiceaidie 
sources from which he derived his views. 

The force of previous decisions. — With respect to soneof the 
matters which have been the subject of debate in this appeal, 
it has been strongly urged that they have been conduijydj 
determined by this Board, and that if the facts are found u 
be the same no further argument is pennissibla 

Whilst fully sensible of the weight lo be attached lo such 
decisions, their Lordships are at the saniC' time bound lo 
examine the reasons upon which the decisions r^i, and to 
give effect to their own view of the law. 

The Mixed Chalice. — Their Lordships consider that (be 
Archbishop accurately states the law when he says that tie 
mixing of the wine in, and as part of, the service, is againit 
the law of the Church, but that the use of a cup mixed 
beforehand doe^ not constitute an ecclesiaslicil offence. 

The Ablutions.— IhfLXX Lordships cannot think that wh»l 
was done was intended to be anything but what it is alleged 
to have been,namely,a reverent consumption of thcremnanl* 
of the consecrated elements in accordance with the Book of 
Common Prayer, or that there is any reason to regard it ai 
an additional and therefore unlawful ceremony. 

The Agiiiis Dei. — The hymn, which was sung in Englisl, 
consists of words taken out of the Bible, and unless there bt 
something to make the singing of that particular hymn il 
that time alleged in the charge unlawful, the argument mvA 
go to the full extent of making all hymns or psalms suoil 
during the service in the English Church an unlawful addition 
to such service. 

Considering the ordinary mode in which the Sacrai 
administered to each communicant, and the nu!iib«r wba 
inayeither have received or be waiting to receive theelcmcntf. 
their Lordships cannot differ from the Archbishop thai it 
was a " due time " for singing a hymn. 

If bymn5 and anthems are lawful at this point in IlK 
service, it cannot be said that the Agnus Dei is oibervix 
than appropriate. Although the words are not in tbeli 
combination taken out of Scripture, they combine two sepanlC 
passages of Scripture, and are found in more places than one 
in the Book of Common Prayer, They have direct refetenw 
to the great event commemorated in the Sacrament.and l\xf 
are not likely to be abused to nny kind of idolatrous adoratico 
except by those who would make for ihemselvcs otbff 
opportunities far it. 
ExtmpUonfroiii Rubrics.— Hhe^t Loidshtps ueitot. ' ' 




atLich ariy definite meaning to the phrase that the Respond- 
.5 officiaiins 35 Bishop. If it is sought to be argued 
that his position as Bisbop made any difference in hisrespon 
bility from that which would attach to any other clergym 
not being the incumbent, their Lordships are not prepared 
to adopt such a view. 

Monition. — Finally, it is necessary to say that their Lord- i 
ships do not concur in the suggestion made .it tlie Bar that ' 
ujKin those parts of the case, as regards which an ecclesi- 
astical offence was found to be proved, the Archbishop was 
under a legal obligation to issue a monition. The promoters 
of a suit have, it is said, a right, where they have succeeded 
in establishing a breach of the law, to insist upon sentence 
being pronounced, even if it he only a monition not to repeat 
the offence. Their Lordships are of opinion that the pro- 
moters have no such right. If the Archbishop has saCislied ' 
himself that the offence will not be repeated, he is entitled to 
accept the assurance of future submission, and is not bound 
to infilct a penalty, and a monition is a penalty. The appeal 
was therefore dismissed on all points. 

The Easi-Bjard Position. — Their Lordships cannot think 
that the rubric renders it obligatory on a clergyman who 
thinks it desirable during the prayer of consecration to stand 
at the side of the table which now ordinarily faces eastward 
to stand during the earlier part of the service at a different 
part of the table. Their Lordships are not to be understood 
as indicating an opinion that it would be contrary to the law 
to occupy a position at the north end of the table when saying 
the opening prayers. All that they determine is that It is 
not an ecclesiastical offence to stand at the northern part of 
the side which faces eastwards. 

Altar Lights. — The Bishop's Responsive Plea, in which he 
submits that the existence of the two lighted candles on the 
table throughout the celebration is lawful, and in which he 
admits that he made no objection, does not add anything to 
the case made against him. No authority was cited to show 
that his not making such objection constitutes an ecclesias- 
tical offence, and their Lordships are of opinion that it 

A full report of the arguments of counsel, and of the 1 
judgments, will he found in The Law Reports. 
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Army, Church work in the, 279 

Assistant curates, 270-71 

Athanasian Creed, synodical de- 
claration upon, 219 

Augustine of Canterbury, 33, 39 

Bangor, history of, and succession 

of bishops, 140 
Barons' war against the Crown, 

' 44, 49 
Bath and "Wells, history of, and 

succession of bishops, 139 
Becket, Archbishop, 44, 48 
Bede, 35, 37 
Benedictine Rule introduced into 

England, 37 
Bible, history of the English, 387 
Bill, Bishop of London's, 221 
Bishop of Lincoln's case, 94, 416 
Bishoprics', New, Act, 93 
Bishops, precedence of^ 118; 

official signatures of, 118; 

armorial bearings of Sees, 

blazoned, 120; engraved, 407 



Bishops, retired, 182 

Bishops, suffragan, 275 ; in the 

several dioceses, see under the 

dioceses, 127 — 181 
Board Schools, 328, 330, 331 
Boards of Missions, 403 
Bristol, history and bishops of, 

151 
British Church, history of, 30 ; 

extent of, 31 ; duration of, 33 

principal events of, 32 
Brotherhoods, 291 ; sanctioned 

by Convocation, 292 
Burial Service, new, 220 
Burials Act, 93 

Cambridge ! University, 318 — 
321 

Canons, 107, no, 1 1 1 ; resi- 
dentiary, III 

Canterbury, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 127 

Canute, King, 38 

Carlisle, history of, and succession 
of bishops, 142 

Cathedral chapter, 107 — m ; 
constitution of Old Foundation, 
108 ; of New, in 

Cathedral dignitaries, 109, 1 12 

Cathedral reform, 112 

Catholic Relief Act, 90 

Censuses of population, 263 

Central Africa, Universities' Mis- 
sion to, 403 

Chantries founded, 188; sup- 
pressed, 190 

Chapter, cathedral, 107 — in 

Chester, history of, and succession 
of bishops, 143 
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Chesler-]e-Street, bishqps of, 135 
Chichester, liiatory of, mid suc- 
cession of bishops, 144 
Christian Knowledge Sociely, 

393. 393 
Church Army, 289 
Church Buikline Acts, 265 
Church Congress, 209 ; list of, 
and of papers read, 209 — 215 ; 
Central Council of, 209 
Chnrch Discipline Act, 90 
Church Missionary Society, 402 
Church Rates, 306 
Church Schools Company, 326 
Ciiurchwardens, duties of, &c., 

300—306 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, 44, 

48 
Clei^, addition lo the number 

of, 268, 270 
Clouard, monastery of, 35 
Colenso condemned, 91, 92 
ColIeee5,new,atCainbridge,3l8; 
Oiford, 313 ; theolc^ral, 272, 
273 ; missionary training, 274 ; 
training for schoolmaslers and 
mistresses, 33 2 ; for lay- workers, 

Collies, origin of, 310 

Colonial Churches, Ads of Par- 
liunent affecting, 345 ; legul 
status of, 345 ) episcopal suc- 
cession in, 347—360 i slatistics 
of, 361 

Colonial Churches, history of, 
341 : Bishoprics' Council, 343 ; 
Table of Descent of, 344 

Commission, Church Building, 
266 

Commission, Srst Ecclesiastical, 
90 ; second, 90 

ConGrmalioos, statistics of, 278 

ConvDcatioa Boards of Missions, 
40s 

Convocations, history of, 215 — 
218 ; principal Ihincs done by, 
since revival in 1S52, 21S— 



Courts, Ecclesiastical, 43 
Credilon, bishops of, I49 
Cromwell, Oliver, 82 
Curates, assistant, 270, 271 

Danes, invasion of, 37, 3S 
Deaconesses, 293, 296 
Deans, rural, 97; ctohidnl, MA 

Declaration on ptetenilMU il 

Rome by bishops al the Ijne 
beth Conference of 1878, 238 

Declaration, synodieal, of biilio|li 
at I.:ambelh in 1867, 239 

Definite teaching of the Fiillii 
declaration of Lambeth Coc 
ference(i8S8)upoa, 244 

Deislic controversy in e^tMUK 

Descent of the Church of EtJ- 
land, table of, 28 

Diaconate, unpaid, 287 

Diflerences between Celtic uul 
Continental Schools, 35 

Diocesan ^rnod, 208 ; Coolb' 
cnces, »oS 

Dioceses, 100; British, loi; 
Saxon, 101-104; Ifo^ CDS' 
quest to Henry VIU., 104 ; o( 
Henry VIII.'s reign. K»i 
new, 105, 113; Chroooloeici' 
Table of Province o( CtMe- 
bury, io5 ; Province of Yolfc 
105 

Dioceses, history of, nnd tat- 
cession of bishops, 127—181 
"" ible of Exient ml 



Statist 



;, J24, I 



history of, 372 ; numbM 

of. 377. 378 

Dissenters, Acts of ParllunMl 

relating to, 385 
District Visitors, 291 
Dunstao, Archbishop, 37 
Dunwich, bishops of, 163 
Durham, history of, and M 
sion of bishops, 134 

iwall, bishops of, (49 East Anglia, conTdnon of, M 

icils,GeDeral,he1dbyChurch Eastern Churches, out rekUaU 
of England, 40, 249 to, 248 
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Ecclesiastical Courts, 42 ; Com- 
' mission, 201 

Eaucational work, 307 

Education, elementary, 327 — 333 

Edward the Confessor, 38 

Eighteenth century, condition of 
Church in, 88 ; principal events 
of, 90 

Elementary education, 327 — 333 

Elizabeth, Queen, excommuni- 
cated, 72 

Elmham, bishops of, 163 

Ely, history of, and succession of 
bishops, 146 

Emigrants, Church work on be- 
half of, 282 

Encyclical Letter of the bishops 
at the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, 241 

Endowments, new, of parishes, 
268 

Endowments of the Church, 
183— 188 ; confiscation of, 
188, 190 

Endowments of the new bishop- 
rics, 202 

England, Church of, constituted, 
40 

England, Kingdom of, constituted, 
40 

Episcopal succession in Colonial 
Churches, 347 — 360 

Episcopate, increase of, 274 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, 33 

Evangelical party, 88 
„ revival, 374 

Exeter, history of, and succession 
of bishops, 148 

Exhibitions to universities and 
theological colleges, 273 

Finian, 34 

Foreign chaplaincies, 364 — 368 

Foreign missionary work, 400; 

money contributed to, 404 
Fourteenth century, character of, 

Friars, orders of, 45, 49, 188; 
suppressed, 190 

Girls' Friendly Society, 298 



Gloucester and Bristol, history 

of, and succession of bishops, 

150 
Gloucester, bishops of, 152 
Grammar schools, 307, 325 
Grants of Parliament to the 

Church, 203 
Guilds, founded, 188; suppressed, 

190 

Hatfield, Synod of, 40 

Henry IH., King, ecclesiastical 
policy of, 44, 49 

Hereford, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 152 

Heretics, Act De combtirendo 
heretico^ 52, 53 . 

Hertford, Synod of, A.D. 673, 40 

Hexham, bishops of, 135 

High Church revival, 88 

History of the Church of England, 

Home and "Colonial Society, 403 
Home reunion, 247 
Houses, parsonage, 269 

Immaculate Conception, proclam- 
ation of, 91 
Income, voluntary, of the Church, 

204 — 206 
Indian chaplaincies, 363 
Investiture, the quarrel of, 43 
lona, monastery of, 35 
Ireland, Church of, 369 
Irish Church disestablished, 92 
Italian Mission to Anglo-Saxons, 

33 

John, King, his surrender to the 
Papacy, 44 

Kalender, 13 — 24 ; notes on, 25 
King's College, London, 312, 
322 

Lambeth Conferences, 228 ; of 
1867, 229 ; of 1878, 234 ; of 
1888, 241 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 42, 43 



LanElOn, Slephen, Archbishop of 

Canlerbury, 44, 45 
L!iy Agencies, 2S6 
,, Helpers, 291 
„ Readers, 288 
Leclionary, new, 220 
Leicester a.Dd Dorchester, bishops 

of, 158 
Liberation Society's proposals, 

382 

Lichneld, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 154 

Lincoln, history of, and succession 
ofbishops, 157 

Lincoln's, Bishop of, cose, 94 

Lindisfame, moaosleiy of, 35 ; 
bishops of, 135 

Lindsey, bishops of, 158 

Liverpool, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 161 

Llandalf, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 159 

Lollnrdisin, 52 

London, history of, and succession 
of bishops, 132 

Long Parliament, 76 

Manchester, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 161 

Marriage, declamlion of Lambeth 
Conference (18SS) upon, 343 

Medieval period, summary of, 
41 ; principal events of, 4^ 

Missionary colleges, S:c., 405 

Mission buildings, 267 

Missions, foreign, 40a; special 
parochial, 2S3 ; nniveisily, 
2S4; college, 2S5 ; public 
school, 3S6 

Monasteries, Saxon, 1S5 ; Nor- 
man, 1S7; dissolution of small, 
188, 189 ; dissolution of great, 
58,190 

Alonasticlsm in the Saxon 
Church, 38 ; revival of, by 



Nor 



5, 43 



Navy, Church work in, 281 
Navy, Mercantile, Charch work 
amonc, 2S3 



New Bishoprics Act, 93 

Neivcastle, history of, snd UK- 
cession of bishops, 161 

Nonconformists, Acts of PirK»- 
ment relating to, 385 

Non-jurors, 85 

Norwich, history of, and wt- 
cession of bisliopi, llSj 

Old Catholics, oar [elation) U, 

248 
Oniinationt, table of; J71 
Oi^anizotion of Church of Enf- 

land, 97 
Origin of theChiitchorEngliul. 

39 
Oswald, King of NorthumbnaJJi 
Oxford, history of, and succcsaluB 

of bishops, 165 
Oxford, University of, 313— 31? 

Pan-Anglican Synods, or LatB- 

beth Conferences, 218—354 
Papal aggression, 89, 90 ' 

„ party ih England, 89, go 

,, patriarchate, 43 
Parishes, 97 ; subdivision of, 364; 

mimber of, at various periodli 

Parker, Archbishop nf Canto- 

bury, his consecration, 69 
Parliamentary grants to 

Church, 203 
Parliamentary Return of Church 

properly, in 1S31, tgi: io 

1SS7. 199 
Parochial Mission Wixnm, 197 
Parsonage houses, number at. 

Pastoral Letter ofbishoH at U 

beth Conference of 1867, a„. 
Patriarchate of Riune inlrodnM 

into England, 41 ; lepudiued, 

57, 62 
Paulinus, Bishop, 34 
Penitentiaries, 399 
Peterborough, hislofy of, • 

succession nt Ushopi, 166 
Polygamy, declaration of Lmb- 

beth Conference f^S^ opMt 
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Population of England and Wales 
at different periods, 263 

Population of the world, 400 

Prayer-book, history of, 388 ; 
abolition of, 79, 390 

Prayer-book, first, of Edward VI., 
389 ; second, of Edward VI., 
390 ; of Elizabeth, 390 ; of 
Charles II., 83; of Henry 
VIII., 389 

Prebendaries, iii 

Prebends, 107 

rremunire, Act of, 51 

Propagation of the Gospel So- 
ciety, 401 

Property, Church, 183 ; British, 
183, 184; Saxon, 184; division 
of, in Saxon and Norman 
period, 185 ; parliamentary 
returns on, 198 ; Commission 
of 1832, 198 ; Mr. Hubbard's 
return on, 199—202; notes 
upon these returns, 202 

Province of Canterbury, 99, 116, 
226; York,. 99, 117, 227; 
Mercia, 118 

Provinces, 98 

Provisors, Statute of, 51 

Public Worship Regulation Act, 

93 

Purity, declaration of Lambeth 

Conference (1888) upon, 242 

Queen Anne*s Bounty, 202 

Ramsbury, bishops of, 174 

Rates, Church, 306 

Readers, Lay, 288 ; Scripture, 

289 
Rebellion, the Great, principal 

events of, 75 
Rectory, 98 
Reform Act, 90 
Reform of the Church agitated, 

47 
Reformation, causes of, 53 ; the 

English, effected from within, 

55 ; four stages of, 56 ; four 

spheres of, 57 ; principal events 

of, 61 

Reformation, defects of, 74 



Reformatory work, 298 
Regium donum^ 84 
Religions of the world, 400 
Reunion, Home, 247 
Revolution, 83 
Ritual Commission, 93 
Rochester, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 167 
Roses, the Wars of the, 46 
Royal Supremacy, 42, 59, 64 
Rural deans, 97, 115 

St. Alban's, history of, and bis- 
hops of, 169 

St. Asaph, history of, and bishops 
of, 170 

St. David's, history of, and bis- 
hops, 171 

St. Nicholas' College and its 
schools, 326 

Salisbury, history of, and suc- 
cession of bishops, 173 

Saxon conquests, 39 

Saxon period of history," 33 ; 
summary of, 38 ; principal 
events of, 39 

Schools, Church Elementary, 

327—333 
Science and Revelation, 245 

Scotland, Church of, 369 
Scripture Readei-s, 289 
Sects, list of, 380 ; minor, 378 
Sees, armorial bearings of, 120 
Selsey, bishops of, 145 
Sherborne, bishops of, 173 
Sick, care of, by the Church, 297 
Sisterhoods, 293 ; sanctioned by 

Convocation, 295 
Socialism, declaration of Lam- 
beth Conference (1888) upon, 
244 
Societies, Church, 391 ; list of, 

395 
Sod or and Man, history of, and 

bishops, 179 
South Africa, Churches of, or- 
ganized, 92 
South American Mission, 403 
Southwell, history of, and bishop, 

175 
Special foreign missions, 404 



Sperial parochial missions, 28j, 
284 

Speech of Archbishop of Canler- 
buty on Welsh Church, 407 

Speech of Mr. Gladstone on the 
Clergy, 406 

Standojds, aulhorilalive, of doc- 
trine of Chorch of England, 
249 

Submission of the clergy, 62 ( 
Acts of Parliament rekiing lo, 
62—69 ; "f Convocation, telat- 



royl, 42, 59, 04 
Synod, diocesan, soS 
Synodical action of the Churcli, 

remarks an the revival of. 

Synods of Ihe Church of England, 



Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 36 

Thetfonl, bishops of, 164 

Thirteenth century, character of, 
45 ' 

Tithe Commutation Act, 90 

Tithe, history of, 190 ; early 
existence of, 191 ; recognized 
by law, 191 ; desciiptian of 
yarious kinds of, 193 ; com- 
mutation of, 193, 197 ; extra- 
ordinary, 194; tripartite division 
of, 19s ; confiscation 0/ great, 
196; rent charge, 196; Income 
Tax assessment of, 197 

Toleration Act, S4, 374 

Training Colleges (or masters and 
mistresses, 332 

Truro, history of, ami bishops of. 



Uniformity, Act of, S3 
United States, Church of. 370 
Universities, history of, 308 
University of Cambridge, collwn 

of, 31S ; or^nizaiioD and olti- 

rials, 319—321 
University of Durham, orgimin- 

[ion and oFHciaJs, 314 
University of Oxford, colleges of, 

313; oi^nnization andoBiciBlsi 

314—317 



Vatican Counril. 92; C< 
□pon the, 2tS ; Lambeth Coq- 
ference, 1878, npcm, 133 

Vestry, the, 207 ' 

Vicarage, 98 

Visitors, Dislrici, 391 

Voluntary income of the Clur^ 
204^-206 ; table of, for 1891^ 

Wakeiielil, history of, ind bii- 

Wales, Church in, history aitd 
condition, 334 — 340 

Wells, bishops of, 139 

Welsh Church, early history alt 
334—336; incorporation ima' 
English Church, 336; rise o( 
dissent in, 339 ; mcidcrti statis- 
tics of, 340 

Wiclif, 46, 52, S3 

Winchester, history of, and UM- 
Cession of Inshops, 137 

Withem in Galloway, ^hops oT, 
136 

Women's work, 293 

Worcester, history of, tuid m» 
cession of bishops. 177 

Work of the Church, 327 



York, history of, and 

of bishops. 129 
York, Province of. 37 
Young Men'i Fiiendly Society, 
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